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My 10 FE | . * 
TE public will naturall; ex that 
8 + 5 a Patron 7 pe Life of 

Cicx Ro, I ſhould addrefs myſelf to ſome per- 
ſon of illuſtrious rank, diſtinguiſhed by his 
parts and eloquence, and bearing a principal 
| ſhare in the great affairs of the Nation; who, 
according to the uſual ſtile of Dedications, 

might be the proper ſubject of a compariſon 
with the Hero of my piece. Your Lord- 
_ ſhip's name will confirm that expectation, 

and Vour character would juſtify me in run- 
ning ſome length into the parallel; but my 
experience of your good ſenſe forbids me 
the attempt. For Your Lordſhip knows, 
what a difadvantage it would be to any cha- 

tacter, to be placed in the fame lioht with 
that of CI cx RO; that all ſuch compariſons 
muſt be invidious and adulatory; and that 
the following Hiſtory will ſuggeſt a teaſon 


in ever babe, why no man no ling g . 
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DEDICATION. 


I Do not impute this to any ſuperiority of 


2 or genius, peculiar to the Ancients.; for 
uman nature has ever been the ſame in all 


- ages and nations, and owes the difference of 


it's improvements, to a difference onely of 
culture, and of the rewards propoſed to it's 


: induſtry : where theſe are the moſt amply. 
provided, there we ſhall always find the moſt 


numerous and ſhining examples of human 


perfection. In old Rome, the public honors 


were laid open to the virtue of every Citi- 


zen; which, by raiſing them in their turns 


to the command of that mighty Empire, 


produced a race of Nobles, ſuperior even to 


Kings. This was a proſpe &, that filled the 
foul of the ambitious, and rouſed every fa- 
culty of mind and body, to exert it's ut- 
' moſt force: whereas in modern ſtates, men's 
views being uſually confined to narrow 
| bounds, beyond which they cannot paſs, 
and a partial culture of their talents being 


ſufficient to procure every thing, that their 


ambition can aſpire to, a great genius has 
ſeldom either room or invitation to Rreben 


. itſelf to it's full ſize. 


You ſee, my Lord, how mbh! truſt to 
your good nature, as well as good ſenſe, when 


in an Epiſtle dedicatory, the proper place of 


Panegyric, I am depreciating your abilities, 
inſtead of extolling them: but 1 remember, 5 
that it is an Hiſtory, which I am offering to 


Your Lordſhip, and it would ill become me, 
in the front of ſuch a, work, to expoſe my 
ed R * 
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veracity to any hazard: and my head indeed 


is now ſo full of antiquity, that I could with 
to ſee the dedicatory ſtile reduced to that 


_  clafſical ſimplicity, with which the ancient 
writers uſed to preſent their books to their 


friends or Patrons, at whoſe deſire they were 


written, or by whoſe authority they were 
publiſhed : for this was the firſt uſe, and the 
ſole purpoſe of 2 Dedication; and as this alſo 
is the real ground of my preſent addreſs to 
-Your Lordſhip, fo it will be the beſt argu- 
ment of my Epiſtle, and the moſt agreeable 
to the character of an Hiſtorian, to acquaint 
the public with a plain fact, that it was Your 
Lordſhip, who firſt adviſed me, to undertake 

the Life of CictRo; and when from a dif- 
fidence of my ſtrength, and a nearer view of 
the taſk, I began to think myſelf unequal to 


1 * > 
* 
vil 


the weight of it, Your Lordſhip ftill urged and 


exhorted me to perſiſt, till I had moulded it 
into the form, in which it now appears. 

Tous far Your Lordſhip was carried by 
that love for CIick Ro, which, as one of the 
beſt Critics of antiquity aſſures us, is the un- 
doubted proof of a true taſt. I wiſh onely; 


that the favor, which You have ſince (hewn 


to my Engliſh Cicx xo, may not detract from 
that praiſe, which is due to Vour love of the 


Roman but whatever cenſure it may draw 


upon Your Lordſhip, cannot prevail with 
myſelf to conceal, what does fo much honor 


to my work; that, before it went to the 


Preſs, Your Lordfhip not onely ſaw and ap- 


A4 proved, 


vill | 


DEDICATION. 
b proved, but, as the ſincereſt mark of Your 


approbation, corrected it. It adds no ſmall 
credit to the Hiſtory of Pol v Brus, that he 


proſeſſes to have been aſſiſted in it by Scipio 
and L=L1ivs; and even TERENCE's tile 
was made the purer, for it's being retouched 


. by the ſame great hands. You muſt pardon 


me therefore, My Lord, if, after the exam- + 
poet thoſe excellent Authors, I cannot for- 


boaſting, that ſome parts of my preſent 


work have 1 — brightened by the ſtrokes 


1 of Your Lordſhip's pencil. 


Ir was the cuſtom of thoſe Roman Nobles, 5 


to ſpend their leiſure, not in vicious pleaſures, 
or trifling diverſions, contrived, as we truly 


call 1 1 Kill the time; but in converſing 


with the celebrated Wits and Scholars of the 


age; in encouraging other people's learning, 
and improving their own ; and here Your 


Lordſhip imitates them with ſucceſs, and for 


love of letters and politeneſs may be compared | 
with the Nobleſt of them. For your houſe, 


Ike theirs, is open to men of parts and me- 


_ Tit; where I have admired Your Lordſhip's 


agreeable manner of treating them all in their 


own way, by introducin ag queſtion of litera- 


ture, and varying them 
every one an opportunity, not onely of bear- 


artfully, as to give 


5 ing a part, but of leading the converſation 


- in his turn. In theſe liberal exerciſes You 
_ drop the cares of the Stateſman ; relieve Your 


fatigues in the Senate; and ſtrengthen Your 
"Ss nee 4 
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DEDICATION. ix 
3  Encomivmsof this kind, upon perſons of 
3 Your Lordſhip's quality, commonly paſs for 
words of courſe, or a faſhionable language to 
the Great, and make little impreſſion on men 
olf ſenſe, who know learning, not to be the | 
fruit of wit or parts, for there Your Lord- 
ſhip's title would be unqueſtionable, but an 
acquiſition of much labor and ſtudy, which 
the Nobles of our days are apt to look upon, 
as inconſiſtent with the eaſe and ſplendor of 
an elevated fortune, and generally leave to 
men of profeſſions and inferior life. But 
Your Lordſhip has a different way of think- 
ing, and by Vour education in a public 
School and Univerſity, has learnt from Your 
earlieſt youth, that no fortune can exempt a 
man from pains, who defires to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf from the vulgar ; and that it is a folly 
in any condition of life, toaſpire to a ſuperior 
character, without a ſuperior virtue and in- 
duſtry to ſupport it. What time therefore 
others beſtow upon their fports, or pleaſures, 
or the lazy indolence i 2 laxurious life, 
Your Lordſhip applies to the improvement 
of Your knowledge; and in thofe early 
yo! when all around Vou are huſhed in 
leep, ſeize the opportunity of that quiet, as 
the moſt n ſtudy, —_ fre- 
quently ſpend an uſefull day, before others 
begin to enjoy it. e 
I AM faying no more, my Lord, than 
what I know, from my . . admiſſion 
to Your Lordſhip in my morning viſits, be- 
5 8 fore 


* 


fore good manners would permit me to at- 
tempt a viſit any where elſe; where I have 
found You commonly engaged with the 
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Claſſical writers of Greece or Rome; and 


converſing with thoſe very dead, with whom ! 
SciP10 and LL 1vs uſed to converſe fo fa- 
miliarly when living. Nor does Your Lord- * 
ſhip aſſume this part for oſtentation or amuſe- 
ment onely, but for the real benefit both of 


' Yourſelf and others; for I have ſeen the ſo- 
d effects of Your reading, in Your judici- 


ous reflections on the policy of thoſe ancient 


- Governments, and have felt Your weight 
even in controverſy, on ſome of the moſt 


delicate parts of their Hiſtory. | 
THERE is another circumſtance peculiar 


to Your Lordſhip, which makes this taſk of 


Study the eaſier to You, by giving You not 


 _ onely the greater health, but the greater 


leiſure to purſue it; I mean that ſingular 


_ temperance in diet, in which Your Lord- 


ſhip perſeveres with a conſtancy, ſuperior to 


every temptation, that can excite an ap- 


petite to rebel; and ſhews a firmneſs of 
mind, that ſubjects every | gratification of 


ſenſe to the rule of right reaſon. Thus | 


with all the accompliſhments of the Noble- 


man, You lead the life of a Philoſopher; 
and while You ſhine a principal ornament 
of the Court, You practiſe the diſcipline of 


258 m4 
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In old Rome there were no hereditary 
honors; but when the virtue of a family 


was extinct, it's honor was extinguiſhed too; 


ſo that no man, how nobly ſoever born, could 
arrive at any dignity, who did not win it by 
his perſonal merit: and here again Your 


Lordſhip ſeems to have emulated that ancient 


ſpirit ; for, though born to the firſt honors 
of Vour country, yet diſclaming as it were 
Your birthright, and putting Yourſelf upon 


the foot of a Roman, You were not content 


with inheriting, but Teſolved to import new 
dignities into Vour family; and after the ex- 
ample of Vour Noble Father, to open Your 
own way into the ſupreme council of the 
Kingdom. In this auguſt Aſſembly, Vour 
Lordſhip diſplays thoſe ſhining talents, by 

which Vou acquired a ſeat in it, in the de- 
fence of our excellent Eſtabliſhment in 
maintaining the rights of the people, yet 


aſſerting the prerogative of the Crown; mea- 
ſuring them both by the equal balance of the 
laws; which by the provident care of our 
Anceſtors, and the happy ſettlement at the 


Revolution, have fo fixed their juſt limits, 


and: moderated the extent of. their influence, 
that they mutually defend and preſerve, but 


can never deſtroy each ther without a ge- 
neral Wii. 

IN a nation like ours, 9 from: the 
me! effect of freedom, 1s! divided into op- 


polite parties, though particular attachments 
t certain principles, or Rh with cer- 
1 p | tain 
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tain men will ſometimes draw the beſt Citi- | 


which they cannot wholly approve'; yet | 


1 


Lens into meaſures of a ſubordinate kind, 


whatever envy Your Lordſhip may incur on 1 


that account, You will be found, on all oc- 
caſions of trial, a true friend to our conſtitu- 


tion both in Church and State; which I have 
heard You demonſtrate with great force, to 


be the bulwark of our common peace and 
proſperity. From this fundamental point, 
gements will ever move, or intereſt 
draw You; and though men inflamed by 
oppoſition are apt to charge each other wit 

deſigns, which were never dreamt of per- 
haps by either fide, yet if there be any, who 


| know ſo little of You, as to diſtruſt Your 


principles, they may depend at leaſt on Your 
judgment, that it can never ſuffer a perfon of 
Your Lordſhip's rank, born to fo large a 
ſhare of the property, as well as the honors 
of the nation, to think any private intereſt 


an equivalent, for conſenting to the ruin of 
the public. * 


INN IO this, my Lord, as an additio- 

nal reaſon for preſenting You with the Life 
e Cicero: for were I not perſuaded of Your 
Lordſhipꝰs ſincere love of liberty, and zeal 


for the happineſs of Your fellow citizens, it 


would be a reproach to Yon, to put into 


Your hands the Life of a man, who in all 


the variety of his admirable talents, does not 


|  dhine ſo glorious in any, as in his conſtant 
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try, and the noble ſtruggle that he ſuſtained, 


at the expence even of his Life, to avert the 


impending tyranny, that finally oppreſſed it. 
bor I ought to aſk Your Lordſhip's pardon 


for dwelling ſo long upon a character, which 


is known to the whole Kingdom, as well as 
to myſelf; not onely by the high. Office, 


which You fill, and the eminent dignity 


that You bear in it, but by the fprightly 
compoſitions of various kinds, with which 
Your Lordſhip has often entertained it. It 
would: be a preſumption, to think of adding 
any - honour to Your Lordſhip by my pen, 
after Vou have acquired fo much by Your 


own, The chief deſign of my Epiſtle is, to 


give this public teſtimony of my thanks for 
the ſignal marks of friendſhip, with which 
Your Lordſhip has long honored me; and to 


intereſt Vour name, as far as I can, in the 


fate and fucceſs:of my work; by letting the 
world know, what a fhare You had in the 


Your” encouragement; correneſs to Your 
ou and what many will think the moſt 


Your authority. For though, in this way 


of publiſhing it, I have had the pleaſure to 
find myſelf ſupported by a noble liſt of ge- 
nerous friends, who, without being ſollicited, 
or even aſked hy me, have promoted my ſub- 
ſcription with an uncommon zeal, yet Your 


| Lordihip has diſtinguiſhed Yourſelf the moſt 
erainegtlyo them, in contributing not onely 
nnn * | 


Leno 


ton of it; that it owed its being to 


to 


antial benefit, it's large ſubſcription to 


xv 


vo inſtructed me to write; Vour Lordſhip, 
tive therefore, which induced me to attempt 


the hiſtory 
cate it to the other; that I may expreſs my 


. occaſions, from many Noble perſons of 


Eo 5 9 Lord, 
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to the number, but the ſplendor of the 
names, that adorn it. 

Naur a0 that little reputation, with which: 
the public has been pleaſed to favor me, the 
benefit of this ſubſcription is the chief fruit, 
that I have ever reaped from my ſtudies. I 
am indebted for the: firſt to Cicero, for the 
ſecond, to Your Lordſhip: it was Cicero, 


r PY 


who rewards me for writing: the fame mo- 


of the one, engages me to'dedi- 


gratitude to you both, in the moſt effectual 
manner that Jam able, by celebrating the 
memory of the dead, and acknowled ging 
the generoſity. of my living Benefator. 
IHAvx received great civilities, on ſeveral 


which 1 ſhall : ever retain a moſt grateful - 
ſenſe; but Your Lordſhip's accumulated fa- 
vors have long ago riſen up to the character 
of obligations, and made it my 

duty, as it had always been my ambition, to 
ne my with tho . 1 and 


SS 


Your Lodi”. N 4 | 10 
"Moſt obliged * 
; | Devoted Servant, 
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17227 RE is no part of Hiſtory, which ſeems ca- 
pable of yielding either more inſtruction or enter- 
tainment, than that which offers to us the ſelect lives 

great and virtuous men, who have made an eminent 
2 on the public tage of the world. In theſe we 
ſee at one view, what the annals of a whole age can 

afferd,. that is worthy of notice; and in the wide 

eld of univerſal Hiſtory, ſkipping as it were over 
the barren places, gather all it's flowers, and Poſſe . 
ourſelves at once of every thing that is good in it. 

But there is one great fault, which is commonly 
obſerved in the writers of particular lives; that they 
are apt to be partial and prejudiced in favor of their 
ſubjett, and to give us a panegyric, inſtead o J a Hi-. 
ſtory. They work up their characters, as Painters 
do their portraits; taking the praiſe of their art to 
confiſt, not in copying, but in adorning nature; not in 
drawing a juſt reſemblance, but giving a fine pic- 
ture; or exalti 7 man into the Hero: and this. 
indeed ſeems to flow from the nature of the. thing it. 
elf; where the very inclination. to write is generally 
grounded on 2 lon, and an. affettion already 
contrafted for the perſon, whoſe hiſtory wwe are at. 
tempting ; and when we fit down to it with the dif 

Pofetion of a. friend, it is natural for us, to caſt a 
ſhade over his failings; to give the ſtrongeſt colaring 
to his virtues; and out of a good Nen, to. en- 
deauour to draw a perfett one. 

Lam ſenſible, that this is the common pre udice of 
Biographers, and have endeavoured therefore to diveſt 
myſelf of it, as far as I was able; yet dare not take. 
upon me to affirm, that I have "Jos myſelf wholly 


clear from it; but hall leave the deciſion of that Point 
n a reader. M6 ns * — 


. © of them, form ditin® charatters of each, which we 
frequently retain through life. bur Marius, Sylla, 


. ** . 
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 nuolis 85 10 on, that when I formed the plan of | 
this work, I was previouſly poſſeſſed with a very | 
favorable opinion * Cicero; which, a fer the ftrift- | 
e ſerutiny, has be 

ed in ye: and * 


11 is — more en to l ratber in of 
our praiſes of it, out of a zeal for illuſtrious merit, Wl # 
than to be referved in doing juſtice to it, through a “ 
fear of being thought partial. But, that 1 might wW 
| myſelf equally from both the extremes, I have i 
taken care always to leave the facts to fpeak for H 
themſelves, and to affirm nothing of any moment i © 
without an authentic teſtimony to fupport it; which ! 
yet, if conſulted in the original at it's full length, . 
will commonly add more light and ftrength to what | 
is advanced, © than the fragments quoted in the mar- 
gin, and the brevity of notes would admit. 
But whatever prejudices may be ſuſpected to adhere 
to the writer, it is certain, that in a work of this 
nature, he will have many more to combat in the 
reader. The ſcene of it is laid in a place and age, 
which are familiar to us from our childhood: we learn 
the names. of all the chief attors at ſchool, and chuſe 
our ſeveral favorites according to our tempers or fan- 
7 4 when we are leaſt able to judge of the 8995 


Car, Pompey, Cato, — Brutus, Antony, 
have all their ſeveral Advocates, "Zealous for their 
lane, and ready even to quarrel for the fuperiority' 
of their virtues, But among the celebrated names of 
antiquity, thoſe of the great Conquerors and Generals 
attract aur admiration akvays the moſt, and imprint 
4 ion of magnavimity, and power, and capacity 
for domimon, ſuperior to that of other mortals: — 

— W — 
born 


# 'v 1 WW be. 
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Vorn to trample. on their fellow-cneatures, without 
IJ refiefting on the numerous evils, which are neceſſary 


to the acquiſition of a glory, which is built upon the ſub- 
verſion of nations, and the deſtruction of the human 
ſpecies. Yet theſe are the onely perſons, who are 
thought to ſhine in Hiſtory, or to merit the attention 
of the reader: dazzled with the ſplendor of their vic- 


tories, and the pomp of their triumphs, we conſider 


them as the pride and ornament of the Roman name; 
while the pacific and civil character, though of all 
others the moſt beneficial io mankind, whoſe ſole ambi- 
tion is, to ſupport the laws, the rights and liberty 
of his Citizens, is looked upon as humble and con- 
temptible on the compariſon, for being forced to truckle 
to the power of theſe Oppreſſors of their country. 
In the following Hiſtory therefore, if I have hap- 
pened to affirm any thing, that contradifts the com- 
mon opinion, and ſhocks the prejudices of the reader, 
I muſt defire him to attend diligently to the authorities 
on which it is grounded; and if theſe do not give ſa- 
tisfaftion, to ſuſpend his judgement fiill to the end of 
the work; in the progreſs of which, many facts wilt 
be cleared up, that may appear at firſt perhaps uncer- 
tain and precarious : and in every thing eſpecially, 


that relates to Cicero, I would recommend lo bim, to 


contemplate the whole character, before he thinks h;m- 

felf qualified to judge of it's ſeparate parts, on which 

the whole will always be found the ſuręſt comment. 
 QuiNTILIAN has given us an excellent rule, in 


the very caſe; that we ſhoull be modeſt and circum- 


ſpect, in paſſing a judgement on men ſo illuſtri- 
ous, left as it happens to the generality of cen- 
furers, we be found at laſt to condemn, what we 
do not underſtand [a]. There is another reflection 


[a] Modeſte tamen & cir- quod pleriſque accidit, dam- 


cumſpecto judicio de tantis nent, quæ non intelligunt. 
viris pronunciandum eſt, ne, Quintil. Inſtit, x. 1. > 


% 4 


vn 
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likewiſe very obvious, which yet ſeldom has it's due A 


dveight ; that a writer on any part of Hiſtory, which ©} 
he | is made his particular ſtudy, may be pre umed to 3 
be better acquainted with it, than the generality of bis 
readers; and when be aſſerts a falt, that does not 
1 ſeem to be well grounded, it may fairly be imputed, | 
= _ | Till a good reaſon appears to the contrary, to a more | 
2 | extenſroe view of his ſubjett , which, by making it 4 
| Clear to himſelf, is apt to perſuade him, that it is | 
equally clear to every body elſe ; and that a fuller ex- 
plication of it would conſequently be unneceſſary. I, 
theſe conſiderations, which are certainly reaſonable, | 
have but their proper influence, 1 flatter myſelf, that | 
there will be no juſt cauſe to accuſe me of any culpa- 
Ble biaſs in my accounts of things or perſons, or of | 
any other favor to the particular character of Cicero, 
than what common humanity will naturally beſtow | 
upon every character, that is found upon the whole 
170 be both great and good. © 


1 , 
"x 
NF 
1 


In drawing the characters of a number of perſons, | 

 *vho all lived in the ſame City, at the ſame time; 
trained by the ſame diſcipline, and engaged in the fame 
—pDiuͤuurſuits; as there muſt be many ſimilar ſtrokes, and a 
1 general reſemblance in them all, fo the chief difficulty | 
'<vill be, to prevent them from running into too great 

an uniformity. This I have endeavoured to do, not 

by forming ideal pictures, or \ſuch as would pleaſe or 

ſurprize; but by attending to the particular facts, 

*<ohich biftory has delivered of the men, and tracing 

"them to their ſource, or to thoſe correſpondent affetti- 

ons, from which they derived their birth : for theſe 

are the diſtinguiſhing features of the ſeveral perſons , 

* <vhich, when duly repreſented, and placed in their 

* proper light, will not fail to exhibit that preciſe dif- 

ference, in which the peculiarity of each charatter 

© conſiſts. . 
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As to the nature of my work, though the title of 
it carries nothing more, than the H iſtory of Cicero's 
Life, yet it might properly enougb be called, the 
Hiſtory of Cicero's Times: Ace from his firſt ad- 
vancement to the public 7 there was not 
any thing of moment tr anſalled in the ſtate, in which 
be did not bear an eminent part : fo that, to make the 
it ll whole work of a piece, I have given a ſummary ac 
„count of the Roman affairs, during the time even 
bis minority; and agreeably to what I Promiſed in 
iy propoſals, have carried on a ſeries of Hiſtory, 
„ rough a period of above ſixty years, which for 
dhe importance of the events, and the dignity of the 
;- I perſons concerned in them, is by far the moſt il in- 
f WY terefting of any in the Annals of Rome. 

In the execution of this deſign, I have purſued, as 
„ cliſely as I could, that very plan, which Cicero himſelf 
le had ſketched out, for the model of a complete Hiſtory 
Where he lays it down as a fundamental lat, Aar 
5 & the writer ſhould not dare to affirm what + Was 
: « falſe, or to ſuppreſs what was true; nor give 
ec i © ſuſpition either of favor or diſaffetion : that in 
a te relation of facts, be ſhould obſerve the order 
'y 8 © 1 time, and ſometimes add the deſcription of places; 


t | ould firſt explane the counſils; then the atts ;, and 
71 & Jaftly the events of things : that in the counfils, be 
1 « ſhould interpoſe his own judgement on the merit of 
8 « them; in the acts, relate not onely what «vas done, 
2 ee but how it was done; in the events, ſhew what 
i- * He chance, or raſbneſs, or prudence had in them: 
ſe pf be ſhould deſcribe likewiſe the particular cha- 
'3 « ratters of all the great perſons, who bare any con- 


ir * fiderable part in the ſtory; and ſhould dreſs up the 


- © whole in 4 clear and equable ftile, without affett- 


ig any ornament, or ſeeking any other praiſe but 
4 of perſpicuity.”” Theſe were the rules that Cicero 


bad _— up for himſelf, when he cas meditating. 
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a general Hiſtory of his Country, as I have taken I 
occafion to mention more at large in it's proper | 


place. | : Fe" 
But as I have borrowed my plan, ſo I have drawn 


my materials alſo from Cicero : whoſe works are the | 
moſt authentic monuments that remain 10 u, f all | 
the great tranſactions of that age; being the original | 
accounts of one, who himſelf was not onely a ſpefta- | 
tor, but à principal actor in them, There is not a 
fingle part of his writings, which does not give ſome | 
light, as well into his own Hiſtory, as into that, of | 
the Republic: but his familiar Letters, and above | 
all, thoſe to Atticus, may juſtly be called the memoirs | 

of the times; for they contain, not onely a diſtin? * 
account of every memorable event, but lay open the | 
| ſprings and motives, whence each of them proceded , | 


ſo that, as a polite writer, who lived in that v 


age, and per fettly knew the merit of theſe Letters, ſays, 


the man, who reads them, will have no occaſion 
for any other Hiſtory of thoſe times [5]. 


My firſt buſineſs therefore, after ] had undertaken 


. this taſk, was to read over Ciceros works, with no 


. other view, than to extract from them all the paſſages 
that ſeemed to have any relation to my deſign : wherc 


the tediouſneſs of collecting an infinite number of teſti- 


- monies, ſcattered through many different volumes; of 


ſorting them into their claſſes, and ranging them in 
proper order; the neceſſity of overlooking many in the 
Irſt ſearch, and the trouble of retrieving them in a 
. ſecond. or third; and the final omiſſion of ſeveral 


* 


through forgetfulneſs or inadvertenqy; have belped 


(5) Sexdecim Volumina temporum. Sic enim omnia 


f Epiſtolarum ab Conſulatu ejus de ſtudiis principum, vitiis 


uſque ad extremum tempus ad. ducum, ac mutationibus Rei- 


Atticum miſſarum; quæ qui pub. perſeripta ſunt, ut nihil 
llegat, non multum deſideret in his non appareat. Corn. 
.. hiſtoriam contextam eorum Nep. im vit. Attici, 16. 


to 
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to abate that wonder, which had often occurred io 


me, why no man had ever attempted the ſame work 
before me, or at leaſt in this enlarged and comprehen- 


| * in which it is now offered to the public. 
f „ my uſe of theſe materials, I have choſen to in- 


ſert as many of them as I could, into the body of my 
Work; imagining, that it would give both a luſter and 
authority to a ſentiment, to deliver it in the perſon 
and the very words of Cicero: eſpecially, if they could 


be managed ſo, as not to appear to be ſewed on, like 


ſplendid patches, But woven originally into the text, 
as the genuin parts of it. With this view I have 
taken occaſion to introduce ſeveral of his Letters, with 
large extracts from ſuch of his orations, as gave any 
particular light into the fats, or cuſtoms, or charac- 
ters deſcribed in the Hiſtory, or which ſeemed on any 
other account to be curious and entertaining. The fre- 
quent introduction of theſe may be charged perhaps to 
lazineſs, and a deſign of ſhortening my pains, by fill 
ing up my ſtory with Cicero's words inſtead of my 
own but that was not the caſe; nor has this part 


of the taſk been the eaſieſt to nie; as thoſe will readily 


believe, who have ever attempted. to tranſlate the 
Claſſical writers of Greece or Rome: where the diſ- 
ficulty is, not ſo much to give their ſenſe, as to give 
it in their language; that is, in ſuch as is analogous 
to it, or what they might be ſuppoſed to ſpeak, if they 
were living at this time; fince a ſplendor of ſtile, as 
well as of ſentiments, is neceſſary to ſupport the idea 


of a fine writer. While I am repreſenting Cicero 

_ therefore as the moſt eloquent of the ancients, flowing 
with a perpetual eaſe and delicacy, and fullneſs of ex—ꝛ 

preſſion, it would be ridiculous to produce no other ſpe- 
cimen of it, but what was ſtiff and forced, and offen- 


ſiue to a polite reader: yet this is generally ch caſe of 
our modern verfions , where the firſt wits of antiquity 


are made to ſpeak ſuch Engliſh, as an Engliſoman of 
. 23 taſt 
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taft would be aſhamed to write on any original ſubjełt. 
Verbal . ng are always inelegant [c], and 
neceſſarily deſtroy all the beauty of language ; yet by 
departing too wantonly from the letter, we are apt to 
wary the ſenſe, and mingle ſomewhat of our own ; 
tranſlators of low genius never reach beyond the firſt ; 
but march from word to word, without making the 
leaft excurſion, for fear of loſing ibemſelves; while 
men of ſpirit, who prefer the ſecond, uſually contemn 
the mere taſk of tranſlating, and are vain enough to 
think of improving their Author. I have endeavour- 
ed to take the middle way; and made it my firſt care 
always, to preſerve the ſentiment ; and my next, to 
adhere to t. por, as fy as 1 was able to 2 


N the lr 5 1 into rd 
. >Ex 15 one, with Thom uo man ever converſed, 


& a very eminent writer tells us, without coming 


away the better for it Id]. 


Aer 1 had gone through my review of Ciceros 
woritings, my next recourſe was to the other Ancients, 


both Greeks and Romans, who 40 touched upon the 


Mair of that age. Theſe ſerved me chiefly, to fill 


| 3 the interſtices of general Hiſtory, and to illuſtrate 
: 


veral ralſag es, which were but ſlightly mentioned by 
Cicero; as well as to add ſome ſtories and circum- 


fances, which tradition bad preſerved, (ORR 


[4 Nec tamen exprimi [4] Quis autern — 
verbum e verbo neceſſe erit, hujus libros in manum, quin 


at interpretes indiſerti ſolent. ſurrexerit animo ſedatiore? 
Cic. de Finih. 3. 4. Eraſm. Ep. ad Io. Ulatten.— 


— eitber 
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either Cicero himſelf, or any of the chief actors, whoſe 
charatters I had delineated. 5 55 
But the Greek Hliſtorians, who treat profeſſedly 


e theſe times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, though they 


are all very uſefull for illuſtrating many important 


facts of ancient Hiſtory, which would otherwiſe have 


been loft, or imperfettly tranſmitted to us, are not 
yet to be read without ſome caution ;, as being ſtran- 
gers to the language, and cuſtoms of Rome; and lia- 


| ble to frequent miſtakes, as well as ſubject to preju- 


dices in their relation of Roman affairs. Plutarch 
lived from the reign of Claudius, to that of Ha- 
drian; in which he died very old, in the poſſeſſion of 
the Prieſthood of the Delphic Apollo: and though he 
is ſuppoſed to have refided in Rome near forty years 
at different times, yet he never ſeems to have acquired 
a ſufficient ſkill in the Roman language, to qualify 
himſelf for the compiler of a Roman Hiſtory. But 
if we ſhould allow him all the talents requifite to an 
Hiſtorian, yet the attempt of writing the lives of all 
the illuſtrious Greeks and Romans, was above the 
firength of any ſingle man, of what abilities and lei- 


ſure ſoever; much more of one, who, as he himſelf 
tells us, was ſo engaged in public buſineſs, and in 


giving lectures of philoſophy to the great men of Rome, 
t he had not time to make himſelf maſter of 


the Latin tongue; nor to acquire any other know- 


ledge of it's words, than what he had gradually 


learnt by a previous uſe and experience of 


things [e] his work therefore, from the very nature 
of it, muſt needs be ſuperficial and imperfect, and the 
etch rather than the completion of a great deſign. 


Dis «ve find to be actually true in his account of 


Cicero's life, where beſides the particular miſtakes, 


that have been charged upon him by other writers, we 


[4] Vid. Plutarch. in vit. Demoſthen, init. & vit. Plutarchi 
— c. 14. 
424 fe: 
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fee all the marks of haſt, inaccuracy, and want of dus 
information, from the poverty and perplexity of the 


whole performance. He buddles over Cicero's greateſt 


alis in a ſummary and negligent manner, yet dwells 
upon his dreams and his jeſts, which for the greateſt. 


part were probably ſpuricus; and in the laſt ſcene of 
his life, which was of all the moſt glorious, when 
the whole counſils of the Empire, and the fate aud 
liberty of Rome reſted on his ſhoulders, there he is 
more particularly trifling and empty ; where he had 


_ the faireſt opportunity of diſplaying bis character to 


advantage, as well as of illuſtrating a curious part 
of Hiſtory, which bas not well been explaned by any 


zoriter , though there are the ampleſt materials for 


it in Cicero's Letters and Philippic Orations, of 
_— Plutarch appears to have made little or no 


"APP LAN floriſhed likewiſe in the reign of Ha- 


drian [ f], and came to Rome probably about the time 
of Plutarch's death, while his works were in every 
ody*s hands; which be had made great uſe of, and 
ſeems to have copied very cloſely in the moſt c confider- 
able paſſages of his Hiſtory. 
DIO CASSIUS lived ſtiil later, from the time 
of the Antonines to that of Alexander Severus ; and 
222 the exceptions, that lie againſt him in common 
with the other two, is obſerved to have conceived a 


; particular prejudice againſt Cicero; whom he treats 


on all occaſions with the utmoſt malignity. "The moſt 
obvious cauſe of it ſeems to be, his envy to a man, 


 gubo for arts and eloquence was thought to eclipſe the 


fame of Greece ; and by explaning all the parts of 


— Philoſophy to the Romans in their own language, had 


ſuperſeded in ſome meaſure the uſe of the Greek learn- 
ing and lectures at Rome, 10 _ the bungry wits 


03 Via. App. de Bell. civ. 1 2. p- 481, 
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of that nation owed both their credit and their bread. 

Another reaſon, not leſs probable, may be drawn 

likewiſe from Dio's character and principles, which 
were wholly oppoſite to thoſe of Cicero: he floriſhed 
under the moſt tyrannical of the Emperors, by whom 
he was advanced to great dignity ; and being the 
creature of deſpotic power, thought it a proper com- 
pliment to it, to depreciate a name, ſo highly revered 
for it's patriotiſm; and whoſe writings tended to re- 
vive that ancient zeal and ſpirit of liberty, for which 
the people of Rome were once ſo celebrated : for we 
find him taking all occaſions in his H: Story, to prefer 
an abſolute and monarchical government, to a 
free and democratical one, as the * beneficial ta 
the Roman ſtate [g]. | | 

Theſe were the grounds of Dios malice to Cicero, 

which is exerted often ſo abſurdly, that it betrays and 
confutes ſelf. Thus in the debates of the Senate 
about Antony, he dreſſes up a ſpeech for Fufius Cale- 
nus, filled with all the obſcene and brutal ribaldry 
againſt Cicero, that a profligate mind could invent; 
as if it were poſſible to perſuade any man of ſenſe, that 
ſuch infamous ſtuff could be ſpoken in the Senate, at a 
time, when Cicero had an intire aſcendant in it, who 
at no time ever ſuſfered the leaſt inſult upon his honor, 

without chaſtiſing the aggreſſor for it upon the ſpot : 
whereas Ciceros ſpeeches in theſe very debates, which 
are ſtill extant, ſhew, that though they were managed 
with great warmth of oppoſition, yet it was always 
with decency of language between him and Calenus ; 
whom while he reproves and admoniſhes with his 
uſual freedom, yet he treats with civility, and ſome- 
times even with 2 [h]. 


| But 

1 Vid. Dio. 1, 44. init. agere fateor; iracunde nego: 
Nam quod me tecum omnino iraſci amicis non te- 
iracunde agere dixiſti ſolere, mere ſoleo, ne ſi merentur qui- 
hon eſt ita. Vehementer me dem. Itaque ſine verborum 


contumelia 


ö dolore. [ib. 6.] . 755 hil. xi. 
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But @ few paſſages from Dio himſelf will 
evince the Juftice of this cenſure upon him: be 
& calls Ciceros father, a Fuller, who yet got his 


& livelihood, he ſays, by dreſſmg other peoples 
« wines and olives; that Cicero was born a 


« bred amidſt the ſcourings old claaths, and the 

68 2 dungbills ; that be was maſter of no 
liberal ſcience, nor ever did a Jingle thing in his 
life, worthy of a great man, or an Orater : 
hat be proftituted bis wife ; trained up bis ſon in 


4 drunkenneſs; committed inceſt with his daughter , 
* lived in adultery with Cerellia; whors he owns 


« at the ſame time to be ſeventy years old [7] ;”* 
all which palpable lies, with many more of the 


fame fort, that be tells of Cicero, are yet full 


4 credible as what be declares afterwards of him- 
Fell, that he was admoniſhed and commanded by 
a viſion from heaven, againſt bis own will and in- 


clinatian, to undertake the taſk of mn his Hi- 


fory IE]. 


Upan theſe calleftions from Gicers and the 
other Ancients, I fiiſped the firſt araught of my 
Hiſtory, befare I began to inquire after the modern 


mvriters, who had treated the ſame ſubjett before 


me, either in whole or in part. I was — 
to look inta them ſooner, leſt they ſhould fix any pr 
Judice inſenſebly upon me, before I had . a 
 diftintt judgement on the real ſtate of the fatts, as 
they appeared to me from their original records. 


n .contumelia a te diſſentire poſ- quo "MY debetis me non 


ſum, ſine animi ſummo do- cum homine ſolere, ſed cum 
lore non poſſum. [Phil. 8. 5.] cauſa diflidere. Itaque non 


Satis multa cum Fufio, ac _— ſolum, ſed etiam 
oj" Q. F ako, . 


ſine odio omnia; nihil fine 


ut invitus diſſe i]. Vid. Dio. 1. 6. : 
Fufio, = — — joe. * 


ſenſus ejus ſententiæ : ex 


29 
III Ibid. J. 73. p. 828. 
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For in writing Hiſtory, as in Travels, inſtead of 
tranſcribing the relations of thoſe, who have trad 
den the ſame ground before us, we ſhould exhibit a 
ſeries of obſervations, peculiar to our ſelves; ſuch 
as the fafts and places ſuggeſted to our own minds 
from an attentive ſurvey of them, without regard 
to what any one elſe may have delivered about 
them: and though in a production of this kind, 
where the ſame materials are common to all, many 
things muſt neceſſarily be ſaid, which had been ob- 
ſerved already by others; yet if the author has any 
genius, there will always be enough of what tis 
new, to diſtinguiſh it as an original work, and 
to give him a rigbi to call it his own, which I 
flatter myſelf will be allowed to me in the follow- 
ing Hiſtory, In this inquiry after the modern 
pieces, which had any connection with my argu- 
ment, I got notice preſent of a greater num- 
ber than I expected, which bore the title of Ci- 
cero's life; but upon running over as many of then 
as I could readily meet with, I was cured of 
eagerneſs for hunting out the reſt; fince ] perceived 
them to be nothing elſe but either trifling panegy- 
rics on Ciceros general character, or imperfett 
abſtratts of his principal acts, thrown together with- 
in the compaſs of a few pages in duodecimo. 5 
There are two books however, which have been 


of real uſe to me, Sebaſtiani Corradi Queſtura, 


and M. T. Ciceronis Hiſtoria a Franciſco Fabricio: 
the firſt was the work of an Italian Critic of emi- 
nent learning, who ſpent a great part of his life in 
explaning Ciceros writings; but it is rather an 
apology for Cicero, than the Hiſtory of his life; 
it's chief end being to vindicate Cicero's character 
from all the objettions, that have ever been made to 
it; and particularly from the miſrepreſentations of 
Plutarch, and the calumnies of Dio. The 1 is 


* 
— 
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| learned and ingenious, and written in good Latin; 


yet the dialogue is carried on with ſo harſh and 
forced an Allegory, of a Queſtor or Treaſurer pro- 
ducing the ſeveral teſtimonies of Cicero's acts, under 
the form of genuin money, in oppoſition to the 
ſpurious coins of the Greek Hiſtorians, that none 


can read it with pleaſure, few with patience : the 


obſervations however are generally juſt and wel} | 
grounded, except that the Author*s zeal for Cicero's 
honor pets the better ſometimes of his judgement, 
and draws him into a defence of his conduct, 
where Cicero himſelf has even condemned it. 
_ FABRICIUS's Hiſtory is prefixed to ſeveral 
editions of Ciceros works, and is nothing more than 
a bare detail of his acts and writings, digeſted into 
exact order, and diſtinguiſhed by the years of Rome 
and of Cicero's life, without any explication or 
comment, but what relates to the ſettlement of the 
time, which is the ſole end of the work. But as 
this is executed with diligence and accuracy, ſo it 
has eaſed me of a great ſhare of that trouble, 


which I muſt otherwiſe have had, in ranging my 


materials into their proper places; in which taſk 
however I have always taken care to conſult alſo 


the Annals of Pighius. | 


I did not forget likewiſe to pay a due attention to 


the French Authors, whoſe works happened to 


coincide with any part of mine; particularly, | 


the Hiſtory of the two Triumvirates; of the 
Revolutions of the Roman Government ; and 
of the Exil of Cicero — which are all of them 


ingenious and uſefull ; and have given a fair ac- 
count of the general ſtate of the fatts, which they 


 _ profeſs to illuſirate. But as I had already been at 
_ the fountain head, whence they had all drawn their 
materials, ſo the chief benefit, that I receryed from 
_ them, Was ts make me review with ſtricter care 


| the 
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q the particular paſſages, in which J differed from 


them; as well as to remind me of ſome few things, 


which I had omitted, or touched perhaps more 


ſlightly than they deſerved. But the Author of the 
Exil. has treated his argument the moſt accurately of 
them, by ſupporting his ſtory, as he goes along, 
with original teſtimonies from the old authors ; 
which 1s the only way of writing Hiſtory that can 
give ſatisfattion, or carry convittion along with it, 
by laying open the ground on which it is built; with- 
out which Hiſtory aſſumes the air of Romance, and 
makes no other, impreſſion, than in proportion to 
our opinion of the judgement and integrity of the 
Compiler. 1 D 5 

There is a little piece alſo in our own lan- 
guage, called, Obſervations on the life of Ci- 


. cero; which, though it gives a very different ac- 


count of Cicero, from what I have done, yet 1 
could not but read with pleaſure, for the ele- 


gance and ſpirit, with which it is written by 


one who appears to be animated with a warm 


love of virtue. But to form our notions of a 
great man, from ſome ſlight paſſages of his writ- 


ings, or ſeparate points of conduct, without 


regarding their connection with the whole, 
or the figure, that they make in his general cha- 


rafter, is like examining things in a microſcope, 
which were made to be ſurveyed in the groſs : every 
mole riſes into a mountain, and the leaſt pot into 
@ deformity; which vaniſh again into nothing, 
when we contemplate them through their proper me- 


dium, and in their natural light. I perſuade my- 
ſſelf therefore, that a perſon of this writer's good 


ſenſe and principles, when he has confidered Ciceros 
whole Hiſtory, will concerve a more candid opinion 
of the man, who after a life ſpent in a perpetual 
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ſtruggle againſt vice, faction and tyranny, fell a Mar- 
tyr at laſt to the liberty of his countty. 


oo I have bad ye: ent occaſion to recommend 


the uſe of Cicero's Letters to Atticus, for their 
_ Living ibe cleareſt dight into the Hiſtory of thoſe 


times; ſo 1.muſt not forget to do juſtice to the 


Pains of one, who .by an excellent tranflation and 


—_— them, bas made that uſe 
| een. I mean the learn- 


ed Mr. Mongault; «who not content with retail. 
775 the remarks of other Commentators, or . out of 


be rubbiſh ef their volumes, with ſelefting the 
bt enters upon his taſte with the ſpirit of 4 
true Critic, and by the force of his own genius, has 


happily illuſtrated many paſſages, which all the in- 


terpreters before him had given up as inexplicable. 
But fince the obſcurity of theſe Letters is now in 


great meaſure removed by the labors of this gentle. 


man, and eſpecially to bis own Countrymen, for 
"whoſe particular benefit, and in whoſe language be 
.eorites ; one cannot help wondering, that the Feſuits, 
_  Catrou and Rowille, ſhould not think it worth while, 
by the benefit of bis pains, to have made themſelves 
better acquainted with them; which, as far as Lam 
able to judge from the little part of their Hiſtory, 


 Þ..that I have had the curiofity to look into, would have 


prevented ſeveral miſtakes, which they have commit- 
ed, with regard both to the fatts. and perſons of. the 
Ciceronian age. 


But inſtead of making | free. with other peo- 


- ple's miſtakes, it would become me perhaps better to 


 "Geſpeak ſome favor for m own. An Hiſtorian, 
.feys Diodorus Siculus, may eaſily be pardoned 
for ſlips of ignoranee, ſince all men are liable to 


them, and the truth hard to be traced from paſt 


and remote ages: but thoſe, who neglect to in- 


form themſelves, and through flattery to ſome, 


3 or 


duty for all 
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or hatred to others, knowingly deviate-from the 
truth, juſtly deſerve to be cenſured. For my 
part, I am far from pretending to be exempt from 
errors : all that I can ſay, is, that I have commit- 
ted none willfully, and uſed all - the means, which 
occurred to me, of defending myſelf againſt them : 
but fince there is not a ſingle Hiſtory, either ancient 
or modern, that I have conſulted on this occaſion, 
in which I cannot point out ſeveral, it would be 


arrogant in me to imagine, that the ſame inad- 


vertency, or negligence, or want of judgement, may 


not be diſcovered alſo in mine: if am man ' there- 
fore will admoniſh me of them with candor, I ſhall 


think myſelf obliged to him, as a friend to my work, 
for aſſiſting me to make it more perfect, and conſequent- 
ly more uſefull : for my chief motive in undertak- 
ing it was, not to ſerve any - particular cauſe, but 
to do a general good, by offering to the public the 
example of a character, which of all, that I am 
acquainted with in Antiquity, is the moſt - accom- 
pliſhed with every talent, that can adorn civil life; 
and the beſt frought with leſſons of prudence and 

nditions of men, from the Prince to 


+ If my pains therefore ſhould have the- Held, 
which I propoſe, f raiſing a greater attention to 


the name and writings of Cicero, and mating 


them better underſtood and more familiar- to- our 
youth, I cannot fail of gaining my end: for the 
next ſtep to admiring is, to imitate; and it is not 
Poſſible to excite an affection for Cicero, without 
inſtilling an affection at the ſame time for every 
thing that is laudable: fince how much ſoever © peo- 


ple may differ in their = of his conduct, yet 


all bave conſtantly agreed in their judgement of his 


works; that there are none now” remaining to us 


from the Heathen world, that ſo beautifully diplay, | 
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and fo forcibly recommend all thoſe generous Princi- 


Ples, that tend to exalt and perfect human nature; 
the love of virtue, liberty, our country, and of all 


mankind. 


I cannot ſupport this reflettion by a better authe- 
rity, than that of Eraſmus, who, having con- 


tratted ſome prejudices againſt Cicero when young, 


makes a recantation of them when old, in the fol- 


| lowing paſſage of a. Letter to bis friend Ulatte- 


nus [I]. 
« When 1 was a boy, ſays he, I was fonder 


« of Seneca, than of Cicero; and till I was twenty 
ce years old, could not bear to ſpend any time in 


reading bim; while all the other writers of An- 


ce tiquity generally pleaſed me. Whether my judge- 


ec ment be improved by age, I know not; but am 


& certain, that Cicero never pleaſed me fo much, 


« when 1 was fond. of thoſe juvenile ſtudies, as 


cc he does now, when I am grown old; not * 


for the divine felicity of bis lite, but the ſanc- 
« tity of bis heart and morals : in ſhort, be has 
« inſpired my ſoul, and made me feel myſelf a bet- 


ter man. I make no ſcruple therefore, to exhort 


% our youth, to ſpend their bours in reading and 
« getting his books by heart, rather than in the 
« wvexatious ſquabbles and peevifh controverſies , 
ce with which the world abounds. For my own 

part, though I am now in the decline of hfe, yet 
c as ſoon as 1 bave finiſhed what I have in hand, 
« 7 ſhall think it no reproach to me, to ſeth a re- 
cc conciliation with ny Cicero, and renew an old ac- 


« quaintance. with him, which for many 1 has ® 


a been — intermitted. 


m: Eraſm. Ep. a ad Jo. bunt. in Cic. Tuſcul, Gel. 


x 


pe Þ Rr EB Fo At Ck: 
Before I conclude this Preface it will not be im. 
proper to add a ſhort abſtraf?, or general Idea of 
the Roman government, from it's firſt inſtitution 
by Romulus, to the time of Cicero's birth; that 
thoſe, who have not been converſant in the affairs of 
Rome, may not come intire ſtrangers to the ſubjett 
of the following Hiſtory. | „ 
Conſtitution of Rome is very often celebrated 

by Cicero, and other writers, as the moſt perfect of 
all governments; being happily tempered and com- 
poſed of the three different ſorts, that are uſually 
diſtinguiſhed from each other , the Monarchical, 
the Ariſtocratical, and the Popular [n]. Their 
King was elected by the people, as the Head of the 
Republic; to be their leader in war, the guardian 
of the laws in peace: the Senate was his council, 
choſen alſo by the people,, by whoſe advice he was 
obliged to govern himſelf in all his meaſures: but 
the ſovereinty was lodged in the body of the Citi- 
Zens, or the general ſociety, whoſe prerogative it 
was, to enact laws, create Magiſtrates, declare 
war 1 and to receive appeals in all caſes, both 
from the King and the Senate. Some writers have 
denied this right of an Appeal to the people: but 
Cicero expreſsly mentions it among the Regal conſti- 
tutions, as old as the foundation of the City [o]; 
which he had demonſtrated more at large in his 


1 U Statuo eſſe optime 
conſtitutam Rempub. quæ ex 


tribus generibus illis, regali, 


optimo, & populari, contuſa 
modice—PFragm. de Rep. 2. 

Cum in illis de Repub. li- 
bris perſuadere videatur A- 
fricanus, omnium Rerum 
publicarum noſtram veterem 
Mam fuiſſe optimam. De 


Vor. I. 85 


Legib. 2. 10. Polyb.. I. 6. p. 
460. Dion. Hal. I. 2. 82 
[z] Dion. Hal. 1, 1. 87. 


le] Nam cum a primo 


Urbis ortu, regiis inſtitutis, 
partim etiam legibus, auſpi- 
cia, cremoma, COMIUA 
prowocationes == divinitus eſ· 
ſent inſtituta. Tyuſc. Quæſt. 
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Treatiſe on the Republic ; whence Seneca bas 


2 a paſſag 


e in confirmation of it; and intimates, 


hat the ſame right was declared likewiſe in the 


Pontifical books [p]. 


Valerius Maximus gives us 


an inſtance of it, bez is confirmed alſo by Livy, 


that Horatius being condemned to die by King 
Tullus, for killing his ſiſter, was acquitted 


his appeal to the peop ple [ ]. 
This was the original — of Rome, e- 


pu 


ven under their Kings : for in the foundation of a 
Rate, where there was no force to compel, it was 
neceſſary to invite men into it by all proper encou- 


ragements; and none could be 


aſſurance of liberty, and the privilege of maki 
their orm [hr [Tr]. But the Kings, by dug 


fo effeftual, as the 


encroachments, baving uſurped the whole admini- 


Pration to themſelves, and by the violence of their 
» being grown mmtclerable to a City, 


goue 


trained 10 liberty and arms, were finally expelled 

a general inſurrection of the Senate and the People. 
is was the ground of that invincible fiercenefs, 

and love of their country in the old Romans, by 


which they conquered the world: for the fuperie- 


[1 Cum Ciceronis libros | 


as Repub. prehendit — no- 


tat, Provocatione ad pore 
lum etiam a regibus 


Id ita in Pontificalibus libris 
| & F eneſtella. | 


_ 
Senec. E 9 


71 Horatius inter- 


fett ſororis crimine a Tullo 


— erage yp ad ES 
lutus 


N 3 
have zorrowed the plan of 
© a 


but to be their 
war, and the Guardian 


government of Athens, as it 
* — nd Theſeus; 


aL 85 bes and e 
8 to form themſelves 
into one City, and live with- 
in 3 ſame walls, under a 


and - popular govern- 


— diſtributing it's = rights 


and honors promiſcuouſſy to 
them all ; and deln no 
other prerogative to 


their laws, &c. vid. Plutarch. 
in Theſeo. p. xi. 


* 
2 F - 
rity 
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rity of their civil rights, naturally inſpired a ſupe- 
rior virtue and courage to defend them; and made 
them of courſe the braveſt, as long as they continued 
the freeſs, of all nations. 

By this revolution of the Government, their old 
conftitution was not ſo much changed, as reſtored to 
it's primitive ſtate: for though the name of Ning 
wax;aboliſhed; yet the power was retained; with 
this onely difference, that inſtead of à f+ "gle. 5 perfor 
thoſen for life, there were two choſen annually; 
whom they called Conſuls; inveſted with all the 
Prerogatives and enfigns of Royalty, and pr, 
in the ſame manner in all the affairs of the Repub- 
lie [I]: when to convince the Citizens, that no- 

thing was ſought by the change, but to ſecure their 
common liberty; and to eftabliſÞ their ſevereinty 
again on a more ſolid baſis; one of the firſt Conſiuls, 
P. Valerius Poplicola, confirmed by à new law, 
their fundamental right of an appeal to them in 


all cafes ; and by a ſecond law, made it capital for 
am man, to exerciſe a Magiſtracy in Rome, with- 
out their ſpecial appointment [i]: and as a public 
acknowledgement of their ſupreme authority, the 
ſame Conſul never appeared in any aſſembly of the 
„ Without — his faſces or maces 10 
them ; which was afterwards the conftant practice 
. of all ſacceding Confuls [u]. Thus the Republic 
| reaped all the benefit of a Kingly Government, with. 
e dau of WE AO e 


Sed quoniam regale Magitratbu een 


2225 cent ST Neef Hall. 
| non tam on 
0 ; . WG Vocato gr Ei 


| pudiatum 
regis repudiatum, fes mane- — * e * 
bit, ſi unus om Dus reliquis 2. 7. | 
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was but annual and accountable, could have no op 
portunity. of invading it's liberty, and erecting them. 
ſelves into Tyrants. 8 
By the expulſion of the Kings, the City was di- 
vided into two great parties, the Ariſtocratical 
and the Popular; or the Senate and the Plebei- 
ans [x]; naturally jealous of each otber s power, 
and defirous to extend their own: but the Nobles or 
Patricians, of whom the Senate was compoſed, 
| .  quere the moſt immediate gainers by the change, and 
with the Conſuls at their head, being now the firſ®s 
movers and adminiſtrators of all the deliberations © 
of the ſtate, had a great advantage over the peo- 2 
ple; and within the compaſs of ſixteen years be- | 
came ſo inſolent and oppreſſive, as to drive the body 
of the Plebeians to that ſeceſſion into the ſacred. 
Mount, whence they would not conſent to return, 
till they had extorted a right of creating a new or- 
der of Magiſtrates, of their own body, called Tri- 
buns, inveſted with full powers to protect them 
from all injuries, and whoſe perſons were to be ſa- 
cred and inviolable [ y]. W 
Ihe Plebeian party had now got a head erat. 
oy fuited to ibeir purpoſe ; ſubjeft to no controul, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to fight their battles with the - 
:Nebility ; to watch over the liberties of the Citi- 
Zens; and to aiſtinguiſh ibemſelves in their annual 
_ office, by à ⁊tal for the popular intereſt, in oppo- 
tion to the Ariſtocratical: who, from their firſt 
number five, being encreaſed afterwards to ten, ne- 


855 [x] Duo genera ſemper lebant, populares; qui au- 

in hac civitate fuerunt. tem ita ſe gerebant, ut ſua 

ex quibus alteri ſe populares, conſilia optimo cuique pro- 

„ alteri optimates & haberi & barent optimates habebantur. 
eſſe voluerunt. Qui ea, quæ Pro Sext. 45. 2 

| faciebant, quzque dicebant, C)] Dion. Hal. 6. 410. 

.Jacunda multitudini eſſe you 0 * 
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ver left teizing the Senate with freſh demands, till 
they had laid open to the Plebeian families, a pro- 
miſcuous right to all the Magiſtracies 15 the Re-: 


public, and by that means. a free admiſſion into the 


"OM. 4 


Senate. | he OO. 

Thus far they were certainly in the right, and' 
atted like true Patriots; and after many ſharp con- 
teſts had now brought the government of Rome to it's 


perfect ſtate; when it's honors were no longer con- 


fined to particular families, but propoſed equally and 


 indifferently to every Citizen; who by his virtue and 


ſervices, either in war or peace, could recommend 
himſelf to the notice and fem of his Conntrymen : 
_ Twhile the true balance and temperament of power be- 
tween the Senate and People, which was generally ob- 
ſerved in regular times, and which the honeſt wiſhed 


to eſtabliſh in all times, was that the Senate ſhould 
Be the Authors and Adviſers of all the public counfils, 


but the people give them their ſanction and legal force. 
© The Tribuns however would not ſtop here ; nor 
were content with ſecuring the rights of the Com- 
ons, without deſtroying thoſe of the Senate; and 


as oft as they were diſappointed in their private 


views, and obſtructed in the. courſe of their ambi- 
tion, uſed to recur always to the populace; whom 
they could eaſily inflame to what degree they thought 
fit, by the propoſal of factious laws for dividing 
the public lands to the poorer Citizens; or by 


the free diſtribution of corn; or the abolition of 
all debts ; which are all contrary to the quiet, and 
diſcipline, and public faith of ſocieties. This abuſe 
7 the Tribunician power was carried to it's greateſt 


beigtb by the two Gracchi, who left nothing unat- 


tempted, that could mortify the Senate, or gratify 
the Peopleſz) ; till by their agrarian laws, and 


2 
— >, * 
3 = 


e Nihil n motum, nihil denique in codem ſtatu relin- 


_ tranquillum, nihil quietum quebat, &c. Vell. P. 2. 6. 
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other ſeditions 72 which were greedily received by 
the City, they bad in great meaſure overturned that 
equilibrium of power in the Republic, on which it's. 
peace and pro 7 depended. 
But the violent deaths of theſe two Tribuns, and 
4 7 principal adberents, put an end to their ſe- 
ion; and was the firſt civil blood; that was ſpilt 
he ftreets of Rome, in any of their public af- 
faba ; which till this time had always been com- 
poſed by oe methods of patience and mutual con- 
_ It muſt ſeem} frange to Wy" bbw theſe 


ous Brothers, u were 
= deareſt to the Komas pep 72 £0, x1 


reſort to arms, were Tg erted by the 5 
titude, in the very authority 


ſuffered to be crue eo in the ; 4 5 
whole City : which ſhews, — little flreſs is to be 
laid an the affiſtance — the lace, when the dif- 
pute comes to blows ; and t edition, though it 
2 ſhake, yet will 3 oy a free ftate, 
it continues una and unſupported by a 
ary force. But 4 hog vigorous condutt of the 
9 though it ſeemed neceſſary to the preſent 
niet of the City, yet ſon after proved fatal ta it, 
45 it taught all the ambitious, by a moſt. ſenſi ble en- 
 periment, that there was no way of ſupporting an 
lip cuter but by force: fo that free this 
dame, as ve ſhall find in the following floty,. all thoſe, 
who. afpired 10 exiraotdinary powers, and 4 do- 
nini in the Republic, fe troubled themſelves 
wih what the Senate or. people. were voting at 
Rome, But came altehded armies to enforce their 


2 an e 5 decided by the longyf 


7 of the 8 at | rounded en 
- — „ of the people, gained by many 


n Taler and laue benefits 
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con red upon them : but when force was found we- 
cęlſary to controul the authority of the Senate, and 


to ſupport that intereſt, which was fal callea 
popular inſtead of —_ the —— 5 real 


ſervices and [ laws, it was found a much 


ſhorter to corrupt them by money; a method 
wholly u in the times of the Gracchi ; by 
which the men of power had always a number of 


mercenaries at their devotion, ready. to fill the Fh- 


rum at any warning; who by clamor and — 
carried all before them in the public aſſemblies, and 


came prepared to ratify whatever was propoſed 


to them [a] : thi eps up the form of e ge. 
_ ceding ; while by the terror of arms, and a ſuperior 
force, the Great could eaſily ſupport, and carry into 


execution, whatever votes they had onee procured in 


their favor by faction aud bribery.” 
After the death of the younger Gracchus, the 
Senate was perpetually laboring to reſcind, or to 
moderate the laws, that be bad enafFed to their pre- 
Juice; eſpecially one, that affeted them the moſt 

fenfibly, by taking them the right of judica- 
ture; which they exerciſed from the — 

tion of Rome, and transferring i it to the Knights, 


This ali however was equitable ; for as the Senators 


poſſeſſed all the Magifvacies and Governments of 
. Empire, ſo they were the men, whoſe —.— 
were the moſt ſeverely feit, and moſt 
plained of ) get while i the Judgement of 


a Traqup homines ſediti> W Num vos ex- 
ac turbulenti—conductas iſtimatis, Gracchas, aut Sa- 

| — Neque id tuminum, aut quen quam il - 
agunt, ut ea dicant & ferant, lorum veterum, qui popu» 
quz illi velint audire, qui in lares habebantur, ullum un» 


concione ſunt: ſed pretio ac quam in eoncione habuiſſe 


mercede perficiunt, ut, quic- conductum? Nemo habuit. 


= A W Pro Sext. 49. 
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tinued in their bands, it was their common practice, 
to favor and abſolve one another in their turns, to 
ide generul ſcandal and injury both of the ſubjetts 
and. allies; of which ſome late and notorious in- 
ſtances had given a plauſible pretext for Gracchus's 
law. But the Senate could not bear with patience, 
to be ſubjected to the tribunal of an inferior order; 
which had always been jealous of their power, and 


was ſure to be ſevere upon their crimes : ſo that, 


after many fruitleſs ſtruggles to get this law re- 
pealed, Q. Servilius Cæpio, who was Conſul about 
twenty fue years after, procured at laſt a mitigation 
f it, by adding a certain number. of Senators to 
the three centuries of the Knights or Equeſtrian 
Judges: with which the Senate was ſo highly 
pleaſed, that they bonored this Conſul with the title 
of their Patron [5]. Cæpio's law was warmly 
recommended by L. Craſſus, the moſt celebrated Ora- 
tor of that age, who in a ſpeech upon it to the peo- 
ple, defended the authority of the Senate with all the 
force of bis eloquence : in which ftate of things, and 
in this very year of Cepis's Conſulſhip, Cicero was 
Born: and as Craſſus's oration was publiſhed, and 
much admired, when he was a boy, ſo be took it, as 
be afterwards tells us, for the pattern both of his 
eloquence, and 33 ode IL bed 
- - [5] Is—conſulatus decore, 2 lis enim Conſu- 
maximi pontificatus ſacerdo - | libus eam legem ſuaſit, qui- 
tio, ut Senatus patronus di- bus nos nati ſumus. [Brut. p. 
ceretur, aſſecutus. Val. M. 274.) Mihi quidem a pue- 
Craſſus—ſed hzc Craſſi cum in qua & — Woo 
edita eſt oratio—quatuor & Senatus, pro quo ordine illa 
triginta tum habebat annos, dicuntur —ib. 278, 
e e . 
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Axcus 1 Cregko was born ' Coll. 

on the third of January [a], in the Q.Szzxvizt- 

ſix- hundred- forty- ſeventh year of - 2 d 

| TILIUS 

| Rome, about a hundred and ſeven g;7. avs. 
ears before CRIST [5]. His birth, if we bee 
eve Plutarch, was attended by prodigies, foretell- 

ing the future eminence and luſtre of his character, 


which might have paſſed, he ſays, for idle dreams, 
had not the event ſoon confirmed the truth of the 
prediction: but ſince we have no hint of theſe pro- 
digies from Cicero himſelf, or any author of that 


[a] 114 Nonas Jan. natal three perds aver chan ig be | 
meo. Ep. ad Att. 7-5: it. 13. to be. Pompey the Great 
was born alſo-in the ſame 
101 This computation fol year on the laſt of Septem- 
lows the common ra of ber. Vid. Pigh. Ann. Plin. 
„ eee 37: * | 
Vor. I. B age, 
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age, we may charge them to the credulity, or the 
invention of a writer, who loves to raiſe the ſo- 
lemnity of his ſtory by the introduction of ſome- 
thing miraculous. 

His mother was called Helvia; a name, men- 
tioned in hiſtory and old inſcriptions among the 
honorable families of Rome. She was rich, and 
well deſcended, and had a ſiſter married to a Ro- 
man Knight of diſtinguiſhed merit, C. Aculeo, an 
intimate friend of the Orator, L. Craſſus, and 
celebrated for a ſingular knowledge of the Law; 
in which his ſons likewiſe, our Cicero's couſin-ger- 
mans, were afterwards very eminent [e]. It is 
remarkable, that Cicera never once ſpeaks of his 
mother in any part of his writings; but his younger 
brother Quintus has left a little ſtory of her, which 
ſeems to intimate her good management and houſe- 
wifery; how ſhe uſed to ſeal all her wine-caſks, the 
empty as well as the full, that when any of them were 
Found empty and unſealed, ſhe might know them to 
have been emptied by ſtealth; it being the moſt 


uůual theft among the Slaves of great families, to 


ſteal their maſter's wine out of the veſſels dl. 
A As to his father's family, nothing was delivered 
of it, but in extremes [e]: which is not to bewon- 


dered at, in the hiſtory of a man, whioſe life was 


ſo expoſed to envy, as Cicero's, and who fell a 
victim at laſt to the power of his enemies. Some 
derive his deſcent from Kings, others from mecha- 
arcs [V]; but the truth lay between both; for 
Wy, tho it had never 4 — any of the great 


] De Orat. 1. 43. 2. 1. Et ſigno læſo non infanire 
4] Sicut olim matrem me- lagenæ. Hor. 


am facere memini, quæ lage- (e] See Plutarch's life of 
nas etiam inanes obſignabat, Cicero. 
ne dicerentur - inanes aliquæ TH 1 Regia progenies & 
fuiſſe, quæ furtim eſſent ex - Tullo ſanguis ab alto. Sil. 
ſiocatæ. Ep. fam. 16, 26. Ital. 

fſervis, | | offices 
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offices of the Republic, was yet very ancient and bo- 
vorable | g] ; of principal diſtinction and nobility 
in that part of Italy, in which it reſided; and of 
Equeftrian rank [h, from it's firft admiſſion to 
the freedom of Rome. 5 

- Some have inſinuated, that Cicero affected to 
ſay but little of the ſplendor of his family, for the 
fake of being romſidered as the founder of it; and 
choſe to fupprels the notion of his Regal extraction, 
for the averſion that the people of Rome had to 
the name of King; with which however he was 
fometimes reproacked by his enemies [7]. But 
thoſe ſpeculations are wholly imaginary: for as oft 
as there was occaſion to mention the character and 
condition of his Anceſtors, he ſpeaks of them al- 
ways with great frankneſs, declaring them to have 


(e! Hine enint orti ſtirpe 
antiquiſſima: hic ſacra, hic 


genus, hic majorum multa ve- 


togia., De Leg., 2. 1, 2. 
T' The Equeſtrian aig 
ty, or that Ordet of the Ro- 
man people, which we com- 
monly call Knights, had no- 
thing in it analogous or ſimi- 
lar to any order of modern 
Knighthood, but depended 
entirely upon a cenſus, or va- 
luation of their eſtates, which 
was uſually made every five 
years by the Cenſors, in their 
Luſt rum, or general review of 
the whole people : when all 
thoſe Citizens, whoſe intire 
fortunes amounted to the 
value of four hundred Sefter- 
tia, that is of 3229 J. of our 
money, were enroll'd of courſe 


in the liſt of Eguites or Knights: 


who were conſidered, as a 
middle order between the Se- 


nators, and the common peo- 


B 2 


ple, yet without any other 


diſtinction, than the privilege 
of wearing @ gold ring, which 
was the peculiar badge of their 
order. [Liv. 23. 12. Plin. 
Hift. 33. 1. ] The cenſus, or eſ- 
tate neceſſary to a Senator, was 
double to that of a Knight: 
and if ever they reduced Heir 
fortunes below that Standard, 
they forfeited their rank, and' 
were ſtruck out of the roll of 

their order by the Cenſors. 
Si quadringentis ſex ſeptem 
millia deſunt. | | 

Plebs eris : 
Hor. Ep, 1. 1. 57. 
The Order of Knights there- 
fore included in it the whole 
Provincial Nobility and Gen- 
try of the Empire, which had 
not yet obtained the honor of 

the Senate. 

[] Vid. Sebaſt. Corrad. - 

Quettura, p. 43, 444 
yen 


. 
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been content with their paternal fortunes, and the pri- 
vate honors of their own City, without the ambition 
of appearing on the publick ſtage of Rome. Thus 
in a ſpeech to the people upon his advancement 
to the Conſulſhip ; I have no pretence, ſays he, 70 
enlarge before you, upon the praiſes of my Anceſtors; 
not, but that they were all ſuch as myſelf, who am de- 


ſcended from their blood, and trained by their diſcipline; 
but becauſe they lived without this applauſe of popular 
fame, and the ſplendor of theſe honors, which you 


confer [k]. It is on this account therefore, that 


we find him ſo often called a New man; not that 
his Family was new or ignoble, but becauſe he 


was the firſt-of it, who ever ſought and obtained 


the public Magiſtracies of the State. 


T'n place of his birth was Arpinum ; a City 
anciently of the Samnites, now part of the King 
dom of Naples; which, upon it's ſubmiſſion to 
Rome, acquired the freedom of the City, and was 
inſerted into the Cornelian Tribe. It had the honor 
alſo of producing the Great C. Marius ; which 
gave occaſion to Pompey to ſay in a publick 


| ſpeech, That Rome was indebted to this Corporation 
fer two Citizens, who bad, each in his turn, pre- 
ſerved it from ruin [1], It may juſtly therefore 
claim a place in the memory of poſterity, for 
giving life to ſuch worthies, who exemplified 


the character, which Pliny, gives of true glory, 
by doing what deſerved to be written, and writing 
what deſerved to be read; and making the world 
the happier and the better for their having lived 
in it [1m]. 5 | * | 
THe territory of Arpinum was rude and moun- 


tainous, to which Cicero applies Homer's de- 


| [4] De lege Agrar. con. Maxim. 2. 2. 
Rull. ad Quirites. . Ln] Plin. Ep. 
[/] De Legib, 2. 3. Val. N 
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x ren xc A a4 xuporpior, KW. 
Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a generou race u]. 


The family ſeat was about three miles from the 
Town, in a ſituation extremely pleaſant, and well 
adapted to the nature of the climate. It was ſur- 
rounded with groves and ſnady walks, leading from 

the houſe to a river, called Fibrenus ; which was 
divided into two equal ſtreams, by a little Iſland, 
covered with trees and a: portico, contrived both for 
ſtudy and exerciſe, whither Cicero uſed to retire, 

when he had any particular work upon his hands, 
The clearneſs and rapidity of the ſtream, murmuring 
thro" a rocky channel; the ſhade and verdure of it's 
banks, planted with tall poplars; the remarkable 

 coldneſs of the water; and above all, it's falling by a 
caſcade into the nobler river Liris, a little below the 
Mand, gives us the idea of a moſt beautiful ſcene, as 
Cicero himſelf has deſcribed it. When Atticus 
firſt ſaw it, he was charmed with it, and wondered 
that Cicero did not prefer it to all his other houſes ; 
declaring a contempt of the labored magnificence, 
marble pavements, artificial canals, and forced ſtreams 
of the celebrated Villa's of Italy, compared with the 
natural beauties of this place [0]. The houſe, as 
Cicero ſays, was but /mall and humble in his Grand- 
father's time, according to the ancient frugality, ike 
the Sabine farm of old Curius; till bis fatber beauti- 
fied and enlarged it into a handſom and ſpacious ha- 
bitation. | | | 

Bur there cannot be a better proof of the de- 
lightfulneſs of the place, than that it is now poſ- 
ſeſſed by a Convent of Monks, and called the Villa 

F St. Dominic p]. Strange revolution | to fee 
s 3 Kiceros 


[z] Ad Att. 2. xi. . o] De Legib. 2. 5 3. 
The RS, | : me- 
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Cicero*s portico's converted to Monłiſb cloifters! the 
ſeat of the moſt refined reaſon, wit, and learning, 
ta a nurſery of ſuperſtition, bigottry, and enthü- 
fiaſm! What a pleaſure muſt it give to theſe Do- 
minican Inquifitors, to trample on the ruins of a 
man, whole writings, by ſpreading the light of 
reaſon and liberty through the world, have been 
one great inſtrument of ede their unwea- 
ried pains to enſlave it. 
Cie Ro, being the fit born of the family, 

received, as ufual, the name of his Father, and 


Grandfather, Marcus. This name was properly 


perſonal, equivalent to that of Baptiſm with us, 

— with ceremonies ſome what analogous 
to it, on the ninth day, called the /uffrical, or day 
of purification [q]; when the child was carried to 


the Temple, by the friends and relations of the 


family, and before the altars of the Gods, recom- 

mended to the protection of ſome tutelar Deity. 
FTurL1vs was the name of the family; which 
in old language ſignified lowing ſtreams, or dui7s 


| pr water, and was derived therefore probably from 


their ancient fituation, at the confluence of the 


two rivers [Tr]. 


' Frs third name was generally added on account 
of ſome memorable action, quality, or accident, 
which diftinguiſhed the Founder, or chief perſon 
of the family. Plutarch ſays, has the ſurname of 
Cicero was owing to a wart or excreſcence on the 


noſe of one of his Anceſtors, in the ſhape FO, 


1 hora coſi nomi- 


nato queſto luogo, ove nac- 
due Cicerone, come dice Pie- 


Sand le, laquale Villa e dif- 


GG Le es 
. p. 262. 


rum Dea, a nono — 
die nuncupata, qui /aftricus 
dicitur ; eſt autem dies Iaſtri- 
cus, quo infantes luſtrantur & 
nomen accipiunt. Macrob. 
a 1 Po Feſtus i 

J Pompeius in vo- 


t. 
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which the Romans called Cicer [e]: but Pliny tells 
us more credibly, that all thoſe names, which had a 
reference to any ſpecies of grain, as the Fabii, Len- 
tuli, Efc. were acquired by a reputation of being the 
beft huſbandmen or improvers of that ſpecies [I. 
AsTullius therefore, the family-name, was derived 
from the ſituation of the farm, ſo Cicero, the ſur- 
name, from the culture of it by vetches. This, 
I fay, is the moſt probable, becauſe Agriculture 
was held the mk liberal employment in old 
Rome, and thoſe Tribes, which reſided on their 
farms in the country, the moſt honorable; and this 
very grain, from which Cicero drew his name, 
was, in all ages of the Republic, in great requeſt 
with the meaner people; being one of the uſual 
largeſſes beſtowed upon them by the rich, and ſold 
every where in the Theatres and Streets ready 
parched or boiled for preſent uſe [ul. 
 Cretro's Grandfather was living at the time of 
his birth, and from the few hints, which are left 
of him, ſeems to have been a man of buſineſs and 
intereſt in his country [x]. He was at the head 
of a party in Arpinum, in oppoſition to a buſy tur- 
bulent man, M. Gratidius, whoſe ſiſter he had 
married, who was puſhing forward a popular law, 
to oblige the Town to tranſact all their affairs by 
ballot. The cauſe was brought before the Conſul 


a blunder of ſome Sculptors, #] In cicere atque faba, 
who, in the Buſts of Cicero, tu perdaſq; lupinis, 


I This has given riſe to . HiR. Nat. 18. 3. 1. 
| In 
have formed the reſemblance Latus ut in Circo ſpatiere 


of this vetch on his noſe; x æneus ut ſtes. 
not reflecting, that it was Hor. Sat. I. 2. 3. 182. 
the name onely, and not the Nec ſiquid frifti ciceris 
wetch itſelf; which was tran - probat & nucis emtor. 
mitted to him by his Ance-  -— Art. poet. 249. 
ſtors. : [x] De Legib. 2. 1. 


1 Scaurus; 


. —  —_— — 
— — IT 
„ 


„ 


as deſtructive of the di 


country. This Grandfather had two ſons; Marcus 
the elder, the father of our Cicero; and This, a 


| particular friend of the celebrated Orator M. An- 
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- Scaurus ; ; in which old Cicero behaved himſelf fo 


well, that the Conſul paid him the compliment to 


wiſh, that @ man of bis ſpirit and virtue would come 
and aft with them in the great Theatre of the Re- 


Public, and not confine his talents to the narrow ſphere 


bis oum Corporation [y]. There is a ſaying 
likewiſe recorded of this old Gentleman, that the 


men of thoſe times were like the Syrian ſlaves; the more 


"Greek they knew, the greater knaves they were [z]. 


which carries with it the notion of an old Pa- 
triot, ſevere on the im leine a. of foreign arts. 
line and manners of his 


tonius, whom he accompanied to his government 


of Cilicia Ia]; and who left a ſon of the ſame 


name, frequently mentioned by Cicero with great 


affection, as a youth of excellent virtue and ac- 


Slaves in Rome were 8 
for the Pirates of Cilicia, r 
-who uſed to infeſt the coaſts 


compliſhments [+]. 


His father Marcus alſo was a wiſe and N | 
ues whoſe merit recommended him to the fami- 


O14 noſtro quidem huic, 


cum res eſſet ad ſe delata, Con- 


ſul Scaurus, utinam, inquit, 
M. Cicero, iſto animo atque 


. virtute, in ſumma Repub. 
nobiſcum verſari, quam in 


e ng voluiſſes! Ibid. 
3-1 


[z] Noſtros homines ſimi- 
les on Syrorum _— ; 
ut quiſque optime græce ſci- 
ret, ita eſſe nequiſſimum. De 


Orat. 2. 66. 
N. B. A great part of the 


of Syria, carried all their 


ON” to the Market of 


Delos, and ſold them there 
to the Greeks, thro' whoſe 
hands they uſually paſſed to 
Rome: thoſe Slaves there- 
fore, who had lived the long- 

eſt with their Grecian Ne in. 
ters, and conſequently talked 
Greek the beſt, were the moſt 
practiſed in all the little tricks 


'and craft that ſervitude natu- 
rally teaches ; which old Ci- 
cero, like Cato the Cenſor, 
- 'tmputed to the arts and man- 


ners of Greece itſelf. Vid. 


mr: Turneb. in jocos Cice- 


þ De Orat. 2. 1. 5 
* 9 


liarity 


larity of the principal Magiſtrates of the Re- 

public, eſpecially Cato, L. Craſſus, and L. Cx- 
far [c] ; but being of an infirm and tender conſtitu- 
tion, he ſpent his life chiefly at Arpinum, in an ele- 
gant retreat and the ſtudy of polite letters dl. 

Bor his chief employment, from the time of 
his having Sons, was to give them the beſt educa- 


tion, which Rome could afford, in hopes to excite 


in them an ambition of breaking thro? the indo- 
lence of the family, and aſpiring to the honors of 
the State. They were bred up with their Couſins, 
the young Aculeo s, in a method approved and diretted 
by L. Craſſus ;, a man of the firſt dignity, as well as 
the firſt eloquence in Rome, and by thoſe very 
maſters, whom” Craſſus himſelf made uſe of [el. The 
Romans were of all people the moſt careful and 
exact in the education of their children: their 
attention to it began from the moment of their 
birth; when they committed them to the care of 
ſome prudent matron of reputable character and 
condition, whoſe buſineſs it was to form their firſt 
habits of acting and ſpeaking; to watch their 
growing paſſions, and direct them to their pro- 
per objects; to ſuperintend their ſports, and ſuf- 
fer nothing immodeſt or indecent to enter into 
them; that the mind preſerved in it's innocence, 
nor depraved by a taſt of falſe pleaſure, might 
be at liberty to purſue whatever was laudable, 

and apply it's whole ſtrength to that profeſſion, 
in which it deſired to excell [ f ]. 


Ir 
(ej Ep. fam. 15. 4. de O- Craſſo placerent, & ab iis 
rat. 2 1. doctoribus, quibus ille utere- 


[4] Qui cum eſſet inſirma tur, erudiremur. De Orat. 
valetudine, hic fere ætatem 2. 1. | ; 
egit in literis. De Legib. 2. 1. [] Eligebatur autem aliqua 
le] Cumque nos cum con- major natu propinqua, cujus 
ſobrinis noſtris, Aculeonis probatis, ſpectatiſque mori- 
filiis, & ea diſceremus, quæ 2 cujuſpiam == 
1 | — &: A S8 
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whoſe epiſtles were read and admired 
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Ir was the opinion of ſome of the old Maſters, 
that Children ſhould _ be inftrutted in letters, till 
they were ſeven years old; but the beſt judges ad- 
viſed, that no time of culture ſhould be loft, and that 


their literary inſtruttion ſhould keep pace with their 


moral; that three years onely ſhould be allowed to the 
nurſes, and when they firſt began to ſpeak, that they 
Should begin alſo to learn-[g}. It was reckoned a 
matterlikewiſe of great importance, what kind of 
language they were firſt accuſtomed to hear at home, 
and in what manner not onely their nurſes, but their 
fathers and even mothers fpoke ,, ſince their firſt ha- 
bits were then neceſſarily formed, either of a pure 
or corrupt clocution : thus the two Gracchi were 
thought to owe that elegance of ſpeaking, for 
which they were famous, to the inſtitution of their 
mother Cornelia; a woman of great politeneſs, 
after her 
death for the purity of their language [B]. 

Tr1s probably was a part of that domeſtic diſci- 


Pine, in which Cicero was trained, and of which he 
often ſpeaks : but as ſoon as he was capable of a 
more enlarged and liberal inſtitution, his father 
brought him to Rome, where he had a houſe of 


his own [i], and placed him in a public ſchool, un- 
der an eminent Greek maſter, which was thought 
the beſt way of educating one, who was deſigned 
to appear on the public ſtage, and who, as Quin- 
tilian obſerves, ought to be ſo bred, as not to fear the 


ſoboles committeretur, &c. 
quz diſciplina & ſeveritas eo 
pertinebat, ut ſmcera & inte- 
gra & nullis pravitatibus de- 
torta uniuſcujuſque natura, 
toto ſtatim pectore arriperet 


artes honeſtas, &c. Tacit. 


Dial. de Oratorib. 28. 
Tz] Quintil. 1. 1. 
(e] Ibid. it. in Brut. p. 


319. edit. Sebaſt. Corradi. 
Ii] This is a farther proof 


of the wealth and floriſhing 


condition of his family; ſince 
the rent of a moderate houſe 
in Rome, in a reputable part 
of the City, fit for one of 


Equeſtrian rank, was abou 


two hundred pounds Sterling 2D 


* 
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fight of men; ſince that can never be rightly loarnt in 
folitude, which is to be produced before erewds (&. 
Here he gave the firſt ſpecimen of thoſe ſhining 
abilities which rendered him afterwards fo illu- 
ſtrious; and his ſchook-fellows carried home ſuch 
ſtories of his extraordinary parts and quickneſs 
in learning, that their parents were often indueed 
to vifit the ſchool, for the ſake of ſeeing a Youth 
of ſuch furprizing talents [I]. 

ARrovuT this time a celebrated Rhetorieian, 
Plotius, firſt ſet up a Latin ſchool of eloquence in 
Rome, and had a * reſort to him [m}: ung 
Cicero was very defirous to be his ſcholar, but 
was over ruled in it by the advice of the learned, 
who thought the Greek maſters more uſeful in 
forming him to the Bar, for which he was deſign- 
ed. This method of beginning with Greek is ap- 
proved by Quintilian; becauſe the Latin would 
come of itſelf, and it ſtemed moſt natural to begin from 


the fountain, whence all the Roman learning was de- 
rived : yet the rule, he ſays, muſt be pratiifed with 


fame relies, ney the uſe of « forvign language e puſb 


ed ſo far, to the neglett of the native, as to acquire | 


with it a foreign accent and vicious prommeiationſn}. 
 Ciexro's Father, encouraged by the promiſing 
genius of his Son, fpared no coft nor pains to im- 
prove it by the help of the ableſt Maſters, and 
among the other inſtructors of his early Youth, 
put him under the care of he Poet Arebias, who 
came to Rome with a high reputation for learn- 
ing and poetry, when Cicero was about froe years old, 
a lived in t e family of Lucullus [ 9] : farit was 
the cuſtom of the great. in thale Gays to enter- 


9 92 Bi 86 a CY. 


\ "JE Plutarch in his life. 12 L. 1. 1. | 
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« tain in their houſes the principal Scholars and Phi- 
loſophers of Greece, with a liberty of opening a 
School, and teaching, together with their own . 


children, any of the other young nobility and 
atry of Rome. Under this Maſter, Cicero 


applied himſelf chiefly to poetry, to which he 


was naturally addicted, and made ſuch a proficien- 
cy in it, that while he was ſtill a boy, he com- 


poſed and publiſhed a Poem, called Glaucus Pon- 


tius, which was extant in Plutarch's time [pl. 


Arxrxx finiſhing the courſe of theſe puerile ſtu- 
dies, it was the cuſtom to change the habit of the 
boy, for that of the man, and take what they called 
the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the Citi- | 


Zens: this was an occaſion of great joy to theYoung 
men; who by this change paſſed into a ſtate of 
greater liberty and enlargement from the power of 


their Tutors [q]. They were introduced at the 


ſame time into the Forum, or the great ſquare of the 
City, where the Aſſemblies of the people were 
held, and the Magiſtrates uſed to harangue to them 
from the Raſtra, and where all the public pleadings 
and judicial procedings were uſually tranſacted : 
this therefore was the grand School of buſineſs and 
eloquence ; the ſcene, on which all the affairs of 
theEmpire were determined, and where the foun- 


dation of their hopes and fortunes were to be laid: 


ſo that they were introduced into it with much ſo- 


lemnity, attended by all the friends and depend- 


Is Plutarch, —— This vogue with all Scamen ; and 


=> . * 


Glaucus was a fiſherman of the ſtory furniſhed the argu- 


Anthedon in Eœotia; who, 
upon eating a certain herb, 


jumped into the Sea, and be- 
came a Sea-God : the place 
was ever after called Glau- 


cus's leap; where there was 
an Oracle of the Cod, in great 


ment to one of Aſchylus's 
Tragedies. Pauſan. Bœot. 
E. 222 -> . 


[9] Cum primum pavido 


cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit. 
24-14 5. 30. 
7 . _ 
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ents of the family, and after divine rites per- 
formed in the Capitol, were committed to the 
ſpecial protection of ſome eminent Senator, dif- 
tinguiſhed for his eloquence or knowledge of 
the laws, to be inſtructed by his advice in the 
management of civil affairs, and to form them- 


ſelves by his example for uſeful members and 
Magiſtrates of the Republic . 


WRITERS are divided about the preciſe time 
of changing zhe puerile for the manly gown : what 
ſeems the moſt probable, is, that in the old Re- 


public it was never done till zhe end of the ſeven- 


| teenth year; but when the ancient diſcipline be- 
gan to relax, Parents, out of indulgence to their 
children, advanced this æra of joy one year ear- 


lier, and gave them the gown at /ixteen, which 
was the cuſtom in Cicero's time. Under' the 


Emperors, it was granted at pleaſure, and at any 


age, to the great or their own relations; for 


Nero received it from Claudius, when he juſt enter- 

ed into his fourteenth year, which, as Tacitus ſays, 

was given before the regular ſeaſon [r]. 

Cl ckRo, being thus introduced into the Fb- 
rum, was placed under the care of Q. Mucius 

Scævola the Augur, the principal Lawyer as well 


as Stateſman of that age; who had paſſed thro? - 
all the offices of the Republic, with a ſingular 


reputation of integrity, and was now extremely 
old: Cicero never ſtirred from his fide, but carefully 


treaſured up in bis memory all the remarkable ſay- 
ings, which dropt from him, as ſo many leſſons of 
ence for his future conduct [s]; and after his 


death applied himſelf to another of the fame 
family, Scævola the High-prieſt, a perſon of equal 


[a Ann. 12. 41. Vid. Auguſt. 8. & Notas Pitiſci. 
Norris Cenotaph. Piſan. 5] De Amicit. 1. 
Diſſer. 3. E. 4. it. Seton. 
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character for probity and ſkill in the law; who, tho 
be did not profeſs to teach, yet freely gave his advice 
td all the young fiudents, who conſulted bim [t], > 
Und theſe maſters he acquired a =_ E 
knowledge of the laws of his country; à foun- 
dation uſefull to all who deſign to 5 — 

public affairs; and thought tu be of ſuch conſe- 

| quence at Rome, that it was the common exerciſe 
boys at to learn the lamm of the twelve 
. beart, as they did their Poets and Claſſic 
Cicero particularly took ſuch pains 
OY and was fo well acquainted with the 
maſt-innriente parts of it, as to be able to ſuſtain 
a diſpute on amy queſtion with the greateſt Law- 
vers of his age [x]: fo that in pleading once a- 
gaiaſt his friend S. Sulpicius, he declared by way 
of raillery, what he could have made good like- 
wiſe in fact, that if be provoked hin, be would 
profeſs bimfelf a Lawyer in three days time [y]. 
Tux profeſſion of the law, next to that of 
arms and eloquence, was a fure recommendation 
to the firſt honors of the Republic [z], and for 
chat reaſon was preſerved as it were hereditary 
in ſome of the nobleſt families of Rome [a]; 
who, = giving their advice gratis to all, who- 
wanted it, engaged the favor and obſervance of 
their fellow Citizens, and acquired great authori- 
in all the affairs of ſtate. It was the cuſtom of 
ſe old Senators, eminent for their wiſdom and 
| experience, A 


Ibn p. 89. Edit. aut zores aliqua gloria 
præſtiterunt, i ſtudent ple- 

r . Tumque in eodem genere 

Ep. fam. 7. 2. laudis excellere : ut Q Mu- 

3] Fro Muræna, 13. cius P. filius, in jure civili. 

J Ibid. 14. „ 2h 

L] Quorum vero patres 
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the Forum, as a ſignal of their offering themſelves 
freely to all, who had occaſion to conſult them, 
not onely in caſes of law, but in their private-and 
domeſtic affairs [5]. But in later times they 
choſe to fit at home with their doors open, in a 
kind of throne or raiſed ſeat, like the Copfeſſors 
in foreign Churches, giving acceſs and audience 
to all people. This was the caſe of the two Scæ- 


vola's, eſpecially tbe Augur, whoſe houſe was 


called the Oracle of the Gity [e]; and who, in tha 


Marfic war, when worn out with age and infirmi- 
ties, gave free admiſſion every day to all the Citi- 
Zens, as ſoon as it was light, nor was ever ſeen by 
any in his bed during that whole war [d]. 
Bor this was not the point that Cicero aimed 
it, to guard the eſtates onely of the Citizens: his 
views were much larger; and the knowledge of 
the law was but one ingredient of many, in the 
character which he aſpired to, of an univerſal Pu- 
tron, not onely of the fortunes, but of the lives 
and liberties of his countrymen: for that was the 
proper notion of an Orator, or Pleader of cauſes; 
whoſe profeſſion it was, to ſpeak aptly, elegantly, 
and copiouſiy on every ſubject which could be offered 
to him, and whoſe art therefore included in it all other 
arts of the liberal kind, and could not be acquired to 
any perfection, without a competent knowledge of 


| [5] M vero Manilium nos [e] Eft enim fine dubio 
etiam vidimus tranſverſo an- domus Juriſconſulti totius. 


bulantem foro; quod erat in- Oraculum civitatis. Teſtis. . 


ſigne, eum, qui id faceret, eſt hujuſce Q. Mueii janua, 
facere civibus omnibus conſilii & veſtibulum, quod in ejus 
ſui copiam. Ad quos olim & infirmiſſima valetudine, affec- 


ita ambulantes & in ſolio ſe- taque jam ætate 5 
, wi be | 


dentes domi ita adibatur, non quotidie frequentia 

ſolum ut de jure civili ad eos, ſummorum ogg he 

derum etiam de filia collo- dore celebratur. De Orat. 

canda—de omni denique aut 1. 45. 

officio aut negotio referretur. 15 Philip. 8. x. 

De Orat. 3. 33. 
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whatever was: great and laudable in the Univerſe. 


This was his own idea of what he had under- 

taken e]; and his preſent buſineſs therefore was, 
to lay a foundation fit to ſuſtain the weight of this 

great character: ſo that while he was ſtudying the 
law under the Scævola's, he ſpent a large ſhare of 
his time in attending the pleadings at the bar, 
and the public ſpeeches of the Magiſtrates, and 
never paſſed one day without writing and reading 
ſomething at home; conſtantly taking notes, and 
making comments on what he read. He was fond, 
when very young, of an exerciſe, which had been 
recommended by ſome of the great Orators before 
him, of reading over a. number of verſes of ſome 
eſteemed Poet, or a part of an Oration ſo carefully, 
as to retain the ſubſtance of them in his memory, and 


then deliver the ſame ſentiments in different words, 


the moſt elegant that occurred to bim. But he ſoon 


grew weary of this, upon reflecting, that his au- 


thors had already employed the beſt words which 
belonged to their ſubject; ſo that if he uſed the 
fame, it would do him no good, and if diffe- 
rent, would even hurt him, by a habit of uſing 
worſe. He applied himſelf therefore to another 


' taſk of more certain benefit, to tranſlate into Latin 


the ſelect ſpeeches of the beſt Greek Orators, which 
gave him an opportunity of obſerving and employ- 
ing all the moſt elegant words of his own language, 


ada nd of enriching it at the ſame time with new ones, 


borrowed or imitated from the Greek [f J. Nor did 
he yet neglect his poetical ſtudies ; for he now 
tranſlated Aratus on the Phenomena of the heavens, 


into Latin verſe, of which many fragments are ſtill 


extant ; and publiſhed alſo an original Poem of 
the Heroic king, in honor of his Countryman C. 


Marius. This was much admired and often read 
| oh] De Orat. 1. 5 6, 13, [F]- De Orator. 1. 34. 
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by Atticus; and old Scævola was ſo pleaſed with it, 


that in an Epigram, which he ſeems to have made 


upon it, he declares, that it would live as long as 
the Roman name and learning ſubſiſted[ g]: there re- 
mains {till a little ſpecimen of it, deſcribing a ne- 


morable omen given to Marius from the Oak of Ar- 


pinum, which from the ſpirit and elegance of the 


deſcription ſhews, that his Poetical genius was 
ſcarce inferior to his Oratorial, if it had been cul- 


tivated with the ſame diligence [H. He publiſhed 


another Poem alſo called Limon ; of which Dona- 
tus has preſerved four lines in the life of Terence, 
in praiſe of the elegance and purity of that Poet's 
ſtile [z]. But while he was employing himſelf in 


theſe juvenile exerciſes for the improvement of 


[g] Eaque, ut ait Scævola Partibus intonuit cœli pater 
de fratris mei Mario,—caneſ- . ipſe ſimiſtris. 


cet ſæclis innumerabilibus. Sic Aquilz clarum firmavit 


De Leg. 1. 1. | 
[ Hie Jovis altiſoni ſu- 
dito pinnata Satelles 


Juppiter omen. 


De Divin. 1. 47. 


Arboris e trunco, ſerpentis 


ſaucia morſu, 

Subjugat ipſa feris transfigens 
unguibus anguem | 

Semianimum, & varia gravi- 
ter cervice micantem ; 

Quem ſe intorquentem lani- 

ans roſtroque cruentans, 

Jam ſatiata animos, jam du- 
ros ulta dolores, 

Abjicit efflantem, & laceratum 

adfligit in unda, 


Seque obitu a Solis, nitidos 


convertit ad ortus. 

HFHanc ubi præpetibus pennis 

lapſuque volantem 

Context Marius, divini Nu- 
minis Augur, 

Fauſtaque ſigna ſuæ laudis, 
redituſque notavit ; 


Vol, . 


[i] We have no account of 


the argument of this Piece, or 
of the meaning of it's title; it 


was probably nothing more 


than the Greek word Azpuwy ; 
to intimate, that the Poem, 


like a meadow or garden, ex- 


| hibited a variety of different 


fancies and flowers. The 


Greeks, as Pliny ſays, were 


fond of giving ſucli titles to 
their books, as Ilardixlas, 
Exe, Aztpay, &C. 


[ Præf. Hiſt. Nat.] and Pam- 


philus the Grammarian, as 


- Suidas tells us, publiſhed a 


Azwr, or a Collection of va- 
rious ſubjects. Vid. in Pam- 
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did; and had raiſed it to all that height of power, 
For which it now deſpiſed them Im]. This war was 
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his invention, he applied himſelf with no leſs in- 
duſtry to Philoſophy, for the enlargement of his 
mind and underſtanding; and among his other 


Maſters, was very fond at this age of Phædrus 


the Epicurean : but as ſoon as he had gained a 
little more experience and judgement of things, 
he wholly deſerted and conſtantly diſliked the 
principles of that ſect; yet always retained a par- 


ticular eſteem for the man, on account of his 


learning, humanity and politeneſs [&]. 


Tux peace of Rome was now diſturbed by a, 


domeſtic war, which writers call the Halic, Social, 
or Marfic : it was begun by a confederacy of the 

rincipal Towns of Italy, to ſupport their demand 
of the freedom of the City: the Tribun Druſus 


had made them a promiſe of it, but was aſſaſſinat- 


ed in the attempt of publiſhing a law to confer 
it: this made them deſperate, and reſolve to ex- 
tort by force, what they could not obtain by en- 


treaty [/]. They alledged it to be unjuſt, to er- 


clude them from the rights of a City, which they ſuſ- 
tained by their arms; that in all it's wars they fur- 
niſned twice the number of troops, which Rome 1tſelf 


* 


carried on for above two years, with great fierce- 
neſs on both ſides, and various ſucceſs: /wo Ro- 
man Conſuls were killed in it, and their armies of- 
ten defeated ; till the Confederates, weakened alſo 
by frequent loſſes, and the deſertion of one Ally 
after another, were forced at laſt to ſubmit to the 
ſuperior fortune of Rome [u]. During the hurry 
of the war, the-buſineſs of the Forum was inter- 
mitted; the-greateſt part of the Magiſtrates, as 
well as the Pleaders, being perſonally engaged in 


] Ep. fam. 13. 1. 5 [m] Vell. Pat. 2. 15. 
/] Philip. 12. 27. [+] Flor. 3. 18. 4 
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it; Hortenſius, the moſt floriſhing young Orator 
at the bar, was a volunteer in it the firſt year, and 

commanded a regiment the ſecond [o]. 
CictRo likewiſe took the opportunity to make 
a campaign, along with the Conſul Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great: this was 
a conſtant part of the education of the young No- 
bility ; to learn the art of war by perſonal ſervice, 
under ſome General of name and experience ; for 
in an Empire raiſed and ſupported ek ry by 
arms, a reputation of martial virtue was the fhort- 
eſt and ſureſt way of riſing to it's higheſt honors; 
and the conſtitution of the government was ſuch, 
that as their Generals could not make a figure e- 


ven in Camps, without ſome inſtitution in the 


liter arts, eſpecially that of ſpeaking graceful- 
> p]; ſo thoſe, who applied themſelves to the 
peacefull ſtudies, and the management of civil 
affairs, were obliged to acquire a competent ſhare 
of military ſkill, for the ſake of governing Pro- 
vinces, and commanding armies, to which they 
all ſucceded of courſe from the adminiſtration 
of the great Offices of the State. | 

In this expedition Cicero was preſent at a confe- 
rence between Pompeius the Conſul, and Vettius 
the General of the Marſi, who had given the Ro- 
mans a cruel defeat the year before, in which the 
Conſul Rutilius was killed [9]. It was held in 
ſight of the two Camps, and managed with great 
decency: the Conſul's brother Sextus, being an old 
Ah e oy of Vettius, came from Rome on pur- 
pole to aſſiſt at it; and at the firſt fight of each 
other, after lamenting the unhappy circumſtance 


Ce Brut. 425. Imperatoria.—pr. leg. Ma- 
le] Quantum dicendi gra- nil. 14. W 
vitate & copia valeat, in quo I] Appian. Bell. civ. p. 
ipſo ineſt quædam dignitas 376. ES, 
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of their meeting at the head of oppoſite armies, he 
aſked Vettius, &y what title be ould now ſalute 
Bim, of friend or enemy: to which Vettius replied, 
Cull me friend by inclination, enemy by neceſſity I]. 
Which ſhews, that theſe old Warriors had not 
leſs politeneſs in their civil, than fiercenefs in 
their hoſtile encounters. | 
Born Marius and Sylla ſerved as Lieutenants 
to the Conſuls in this war, and commanded ſe- 
parate armies in different parts of Italy : but Ma- 
rius performed nothing in it anſwerable to his great 
name and former glory: his advanced age had 
encreaſed his caution, and after ſo many triumphs 
and Conſulſhips, he was jealous of a reverſe of 
fortune; ſo that he kept himſelf wholly on the 
defenſive, and, like old Fabius, choſe to tire out 
the enemy by declining a battle; content with 
ſnatching ſome little advantages, that opportunity 
threw into his hands, without ſuffering them how- 
ever to gain any againſt him [5s]. Sylla on the other 
hand was ever active and enterprizing: he had 
not yet obtained the Conſulſhip, and was fighting 
for it, as it were, in the ſight of his Citizens; ſo 
that he was conſtantly urging the enemy to a 
battle, and glad of every occaſion to ſignalize his 
military talents, and eclipſe the fame of Marius; 
in which he ſucceded to his wiſh, gained many 
"conſiderable victories, and took ſeveral of their 
Cities by ſtorm, particularly Stabiæ, a Town of 
Campania, which he utterly demoliſhed [7]. 


[ei] Quemte appellem, in- Pompeium & L. Carbonem 
quit; at ille; Voluntate hoſ- Coſſ. prid. Kal. May, quo 
item, neceſſitate hoſtem. die L. Sylla legatus bello ſo- 
. | ciali id delevit, quod nunc 
[5] Plutar. in Marius. in villas abiit. Intercidit ibi 
lei Plut. in Sylla. In Cam- & Taurania. Plin. Hiſt. N. 
pano autem agro Stabiæ op- 3. 5. . 
pidum fuere uſque ad Cn. 
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for a young volunteer, gives an account of one 
action, of which he was eye witneſs, executed with 


great vigor and ſucceſs; that as Sylla was ſacrificing 


Before his tent in the fields of Nola, a ſnake bappened 


to creep out from the bottom of the altar ; upon which 


Poſthumius the Haruſpex, who attended the ſacrifice, 


Proclaming it to be a fortunate omen, called out upon 


him. to lead his army immediately againſt the enemy: 


Sylla took the benefit of the admonition, and drawing 
out his troops without delay, attacked and took the 
ſtrong camp of the Samnites under the walls of 
Nola [u]. This action was thought ſo glorious, 


that Sylla got the ſtory of it painted afterwards in 


one of the rooms of his Tuſculan Villa [x]. Thus 
Cicero was not leſs diligent in the army, than he 
was in the Forum, to obſerve every thing that 
paſſed ; and contrived always to be near the per- 
| ſon of the General, that no action of moment 


might pe his notice. | 
Uron t 


ruin: for the enormous bulk, to which the City 


was ſwelled by it, gave birth to many new diſ- 


[4] In Syllæ ſcriptum hi- fima ara ſubito anguis emer- 


ſtoria videmus, quod te in- geret, quum quidem C. Poſtu- 
ſpectante factum eſt, ut quum mius haruſpex orabat illum, 
ille in agro Nolano immola- &c. De Divin. 1. 33. 2. 30. 


ret ante prætorium, ab in- [x] Plin. Hiſt. N. 22. 6. 


G23. orders, 


Cicero, who ſeems to have followed his camp, 
as the chief ſcene of the war, and the beſt ſchool 


| e breaking out of this war, the Ro- 
mans gave the freedom of the City to all the 
Towns which continued firm to them; and at the 
end of it, after the deſtruction of three hundred 
thouſand lives, thought fit for the ſake of their fu- - 
ture quiet to grant it to all the reſt: but this ſtep, 
which they conſidered as the foundation of a per- 
petual peace, was, as an ingenious writer has ob- 
ſerved, one of the cauſes, that haſtened their 
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orders, that gradually corrupted and at laft de- 
ftroyed it; and the diſcipline of the laws, calcu- 
lated for a people,. whom the fame walls would 
contain, was too weak to keep in order the vaſt 
body of Italy: fo that from this time chiefly, all 
affairs were decided by faction and violence, and 


the influence of the great; who could bring whole 


Towns into the Forum from the remote parts of 


Italy; or pour in a number of flaves and foreign- 


ers under the form of Citizens; for when the 
names and perſons. of real Citizens could no lon- 
ger be diſtinguiſhed, it was not poſſible to know, 
whether any act had paſſed regularly, by the ge- 
nuin ſuffrage of the people )]. | 

ITI Lalic war was no ſooner ended, than an- 
other broke out, which, though at a great di- 
ſtance from Rome, was one of the moſt difficult 
and deſperate, in which it ever was engaged againſt 
Mithridates Ming of Pontus; a martial and power- 
full Prince, of a reſtleſs ſpirit and ambition, with 
a capacity equal to the greateſt defigns: who diſ- 
daining to ſee all his hopes blaſted by the over- 


bearing power of Rome, and confined to the nar- 


row boundary of his hereditary dominion, broke 
through his barriet at once, and-over-ran the leſſer 
Aſia like a Torrent, and in one day, cauſed eighty 
thouſand Roman Citizens to be maſſacred in cold 
blood [z]. His forces were anſwerable to the 
vaſtneſs of his attempt, and the inexpiable war, 
that he had now declared againſt the Republic: 
he had a fleet of above four hundred ſhips; with 
an army of two hundred and fifty thouſand foot, 


and fifty thouſand horſe; all completely armed, 


and provided with military ſtores, fit for the uſe 


of ſo great a body [a]. SYLLA, 


171 De la grandeur des ([a] Appian. Bell. Mithri- 
Romains, &c. c. 9. dat. init. pag. 171. 
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Sv A, who had now obtained the Conſulſhip, 
as the reward of his late ſervices, had the Pro- 
vince of Aſia allotted to him, with the command 
of the war againſt Mithridates [3]: but old Ma- 
fius, envious of his growing fame, and deſirous to 


engroſs every Commiſſion, which offered either 


power or wealth, engaged Sulpicius, an eloquent 
and popular Tribun, to get that allotment re- 
verſed, and the command transferred from Sylla to 


himſelf by the ſuffrage of the people. This raiſed 


great tumults in the City between the oppoſite 
parties, in which the Son of Q. Pompeius the 
Conſul, and the Son in law of Sylla was killed : 
Sylla happened to be abſent, quelling the remains 
of the late commotions near Nola ; but upon the 
news of theſe diſorders, he haſtened with his legi- 
ons to Rome, and having entered it after ſome 
reſiſtance, drove Marius and his accomplices to 


the neceſſity of ſaving themſelves by a precipitate 


flight. This was the beginning of the fir/# civil 
war, properly ſo called, which Rome had ever 
ſeen; and what gave both the occaſion, and the 
example to all the reſt that followed : the Tribun 
Sulpicius was taken and ſlain; and Marius ſo 
warmly purſued, that he was forced to plunge 
himſelf into the marſhes of Minturnum, up to the 
chin in water; in which condition he lay concealed 
for ſome time, till being diſcovered and dragged 
out, he was preſerved by the compaſſion of the inha- 
bitants, who, after refreſhing him from the cold and 
hunger, which be had ſuffered in his flight, fur- 
niſhed him with a veſſel and all neceſſaries to tranſ- 
Port himſelf into Afric [c]. | 
Ei . 1 SYLLA 


. . [4] Appian. Bell. Civ. I. 1. count, that Cicero gives more 

38339. . ,  * than once of Marius s eſcape, 

64 Le] Pr. Plan. x. This ac- makes it probable, that the 
| common. 
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SyLLA in the mean while having quieted the 
City, and proſcribed twelve of bis chief adverſaries, 
ſet forward upon his expedition againſt Mithrj- 
dates : but he was no ſooner gone, than the civil 
broils broke out afreſh between the new Conſuls, 


Cinna and Octavius; which Cicero calls the Octa- 


vian war [d]. For Cinna, attempting to reverſe 
all that Sylla had eſtabliſhed, was driven out of 


the City by his Collegue, with fix of the Tribuns, 


and depoſed from the Conſulſhip : upon this he 
gathered an army, and recalled Marius, who, 
having Joined his forces with him, entered Rome 
in a hoſtile manner, and with the moſt horrible 
cruelty, put all Sylla's friends to the ſword, with- 
out regard to age, dignity, or former ſervices. 
Among the reſt fell the Conſul Cu. Octavius; the 
two Brothers L. Cæſar and C. Cæſar; P. Craſſus, 
and the Orator, M. Antonius; whoſe head, as 
Cicero ſays, was fixed upon that Roſtra, where he 
had fo ftrenuouſly defended the Republic when Conſul, 
and preſerved the heads of ſo many Citizens; la- 
menting, as it were ominouſly, the miſery of that 


fate, which happened afterwards to himſelf, from 


the Grandſon of this very Antonius. Q. Catulus 
alſo, though he had been Marius's College in the 
Conſulſhip and his vittory over the Cimbri, was 
treated with the ſame cruelty : for when his friends 
were interceding for his life, Marius made them 
no other anſwer, but, he muſt die; be muſt die; 
ſo that he was obliged to kill himſelf 70 3 
Cc Ro ſaw this memorable entry of his Coun- 


tryman Marius, who, in that advanced age, was 


common ſtory of the Gallic [4] De Div. 1. 2. Philip. 
Soldier, ſent into the priſon to 14. 8. 8 
kill him, was forged by ſome le] Cum neceſſariis Catuli 
of the later writers, to make deprecantibus non ſemel re- 


the relation more tragical and ſpondit, ſed ſæpe, moriatur. 


7 
. 


affecting. Tuſc. Diſp. 5. * 
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ſo-far from being broken, he ſays, by his late cala- 


mity, that he ſeemed to be more alert and vigorous 


than ever; when he heard him recounting to the 
people, in excuſe for the cruelty of his return, 
the many miſeries which he had lately ſuffered; when 


he was driven from that country, which he had ſaved 


from dęſtruction; when all his eftate was ſeized and 
plundered by his enemies; when he ſaw his Young 
Son alſo the partner of bis diſtreſs; when be was al- 
moſt drowned in the Marſhes, and owed his life to the 
mercy of the Minturnenſians; when he was forced to 


fly into Afric in a ſmall bark, and become a ſuppliant 
to thoſe, to whom he had given kingdoms ; but that 
ſince he had recovered his dignity, and all the reſt, 


that he had loſt, it ſhould be his care not to forfeit that 


virtue and courage, which he had never leſt [F]. 


Marius and Cinna having thus got the Republic 


into their hands, declared themſelves Conſuls: 
but Marius died unexpectedly, as ſoon almoſt as 
he was inaugurated into his new dignity, on the 
13th of January, in the 70th year of his age; and 


according to the moſt probable account, of a pleu- 


ritic fever Ig]. . | 
His birth was obſcure, though ſome call it 
Equeſtrian ; and his education wholly in Camps 
where he learnt the firſt rudiments of war, under 
the greateſt maſter of that age, the younger Scipiq, 
who deſtroyed Carthage; till by long ſervice, di- 
ſtinguiſhed valor, and a peculiar hardineſs and pa- 
tience of diſcipline, he advanced himſelf gradually 
Poft. red. ad Quir. 8. place. The modern Romans 
J Plutarch in Mar. The call it puntura, which ſeems 


_ qot long before of the 
ſame diſeaſe; which might pereuſſus frigore; intimati 
probably be then, as I Has the ſudden ſtroke of cold, up- 


celebrated Orator L. Craſſus to wr” the ſame notion, that 
the ol 
us 


Romans expreſſed by, 


told in Rome, that it is now, on a body unuſually heated. 


the peculiar diſtemper of the „ 
| * through 
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through all the ſteps of military honor, with the 
reputation of a brave and complete Soldier. The 
obſcurity of his extraction, which depreſſed him 


with the nobility, made him the greater favorite 


of the people; who, on all occafions of danger, 
thought him the onely man, fit to be truſted with 
their lives and fortunes ; or to have the command 
of a difficult and deſperate war: and in truth, he 
twice delivered them from the moft deſperate, 


with which they had ever been threatened by a 
foreign enemy. Scipio, from the obſervation of 


his martial talents, while he had yet but an infe- 
rior command in the army, gave a kind of pro- 

phetic teſtimony of his future glory: for being 
aſked by ſome of his Officers, who were ſupping 
with him at Numantia, «what General the Republic 


would have, in caſe of any accident to himſelf , that 


man, replied he, pointing to Marius, at the bot. 
tom of the table. In the field he was cautious and 


provident; and while he was watching the moſt 
favorable opportunities of action, affected to take 


all his meaſures from Augurs and Diviners; nor 
ever gave battel, till by pretended omens and divine 
aumonitions, he had inſpired his ſoldiers with a con- 
fidence of victory: 55 that his enemies dreaded 


him, as ſomething more than mortal; and both 


friends and foes believed him to act always by a 
peculiar impulſe and direction from the Gods. His 
merit however was wholly military, void of eve 

accompliſhment of learning, which he openly at- 


fected to deſpiſe; ſo that Arpinum had the ſingular 
Felicity to produce, the moſt glorious contemner, as 


well as the moſt illuſtrious improver of the arts and 
eloquence of Rome. He made no figure therefore 
in the gown, nor had any other way of ſuſtain- 
ing his authority in the City, than by cheriſhing 


. "on natural Jealouſy between the Senate and che 


people; 
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pope ; that by his declared enmity to the one, 
em 


ight always be at the head of the other; 


whoſe favor he managed, not with any view to 

the public good, for he had nothing in him of 
the Stateſman, or the Patriot, but to the ad- 
vancement of his private intereſt and glory. In 
ſhort, he was crafty, cruel, covetous, perfidious; 
of a temper and talents greatly ſerviceable abroad, 
but turbulent and dangerous at home: an impla- 
cable enemy to the Nobles, ever ſeeking occaſions 
to mortify them, and ready to ſacrifice the Repub- 
lic, which he had ſaved, to his ambition and re- 
venge. After a life ſpent in the perpetual toils 

of foreign or domeſtic wars, he died at laft in 
his bed, in a good old age, and in bis ſeventh 
Conſulſbip; an honor that no Roman before him 
ever attained. ; which is urged by Cotta the Ata. 
demic, as one argument amongſt others, againſt 
the exiſtence of a Providence [BJ. os 5 
Tux tranſactions of the Forum were greatly 
interrupted by theſe civil diſſenſions; in aire 4 
ſome of the beſt Orators were killed, others ba- 


niſhed : Cicero however attended the harangues 


[pr. Balb. 20. Val. Max. 8. Val. Max. 2. 2.] 
a . ee non alium hello optimus, tantum pace 
repellendis tantis hoſtibus ma- peſſimus; immodicus gloria, 
gis idoneum, quam Marium inſatiabilis, impotens, ſem- 
eſt ratus. L Vell. Pat. 2. 12.] perque inquietus. [ Vell. Pat. 
Bis Italiam obſidione & metu 2. xi.) Cur omnium perfidio- 
liberayit ſervitutis. [ in Cat. fiflimas, C. Marius, Q. 

4. JOmnes ſocii atque hoſtes tulam, præſtantiſſima digni 
eredere, illi aut mentem divi - tate virum, mort potuit ju- 
nam eſſe, aut Deorum nutu bere? - iter 

cuncta portendi. ¶ Salluſt. Bell. ſeptimùm Conſul, domi ſuæ 
Jug. 92. ] Conſpicuæ felicita- ſenex eſt mortuus? [De Nat. 
tis Arpinum, five unicum lit- Deor, 3. 32.] 
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of the Magiſtrates, who poſſeſſed the Roſtra in 
their turns; and being now about the age of twen- 
ty-one, drew up probably thoſe Rhetorical pieces, 
which were publiſhed by him, as he tells us, when. 
very young, and are ſuppoſed to be the ſame, that 
ſtill remain, on the ſubject of Invention: but he. 
condemned, and retracted them afterwards in his 
advanced age, as unworthy of his maturer judgment, 
and the work onely of a boy, attempting to digeſt 
into order the precepts, which he had brought 
away from School [i]. In the mean while, Philo, 
a Philoſopher of the firſt name in the Academy, with 
many of the principal Athenians, fled to Rome. 
from the fury of Mithridates, who had made 
himſelf Maſter of Athens, and all the neighbour- 
ing parts of Greece: Cicero immediately became 
his ſcholar, and was excedingly taken with his 
Philoſophy; and by the help of ſuch a Profeſſor 
gave himſelf up to that ſtudy with the greater in- 
clination, as there was cauſe to apprehend, that 
the laws and judicial procedings, which he had 
deſigned for 4; ground of his fame and fortunes, 
would be wholly overturned by the continuance 
of the public diſorders fx]. © . 
Bur Cinna's party having quelled all oppoſition 
at home, while Sylla was engaged abroad in 25 
Mithridatic war, there was a ceſſation of arms 
within the City for about three years, ſo that the 
courſe of public buſineſs began to flow again in 
it's uſual channel; and Molo the Rbodian, one of 


I pueris aut adole- [A] Eodem tempore, cum 
n nab. ex commen- Prins As Mao. 
tariolis noſtris inchoata ac cum Athenienſium Optima. - 

rudia exciderunt, vix hac æ - tibus, Mithridatico bello do- 

tate digna, & hoc uſu, &c. mo profugiſſet, Romamque 

De Orat. 1. 2. Quintil. 1. veniſſet: totum ei me tradi- 
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the principal Orators of that age, and the moſt ce- : 
lebrated teacher of eloquence, happening to come 

to Rome at the ſame time, Cicero preſently took 

the benefit of his lectures, and reſumed his Ora- 6 
torial ſtudies with his former ardor I]. But the 
greateſt ſpur to his induſtry was the fame and 
ſplendor of Hortenſius, who made the firſt figure 
at the bar, and whoſe praiſes fired him with ſuch 
an ambition of acquiring the ſame glory, that he 

. ſcarce allowed himſelf any reſt from his ſtudies * 
either day or night: he had in the Houſe with 
him Diodotus the Stoic, as his Preceptor in various 
parts of learning, but more particularly in Logic; 
which Zeno, as he tells us, uſed to call 2 cloſe and 
contracted eloquence; as he called eloquence an en- 
larged and dilated: Logic; comparing the one to the 
fiſt, or band doubled; the'other, to the palm open- 
ed [m]. Yet with all his attention to Logic, he 
never ſuffered a day to paſs, without ſome exer- 
ciſe in Oratory ; chiefly that of declaming, which 
he generally performed with his fellow ſtudents, 
M. Piſo and Q. Pompeius, two young Noblemen, 
a little older than himſelf, with whom he had 
contracted an intimate friendſhip. They declamed 
ſometimes in Latin, but much of tner in Greek , be- 
cauſe the Greek furniſhed a greater variety of elegant 
expreſſions, and an opportunity of imitating and in- 
troducing them into the Latin; and becauſe the Greek 
maſters, who were far the beſt, could not correct 
and improve them, unleſs they declamed in that lan- 


an anno Moloni leRticam aicbat ejuſmodi ef. 
dedimus operam. ibid. ſe: cum autem-diduxerat, & 


Du] Zeno quidem ille, a manum dilataverat, palmæ 
quo diſciplina Stoicorum eſt, illius fimilem eloquentiam eſ- 
manu demonſtrare ſolebat, ſe dicebat. Orator. 259. edit. 

uid inter has artes intereſſet. Lamb. _ 
Nam cum compreſſerat digi. [] Brut. p. 357, 433. 

tos, pugnumque fecerat, dia- | 1 
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In this interval Sylla was performing great ex- 
ploits __ Mithridates, whom he had driven 
out of Greece and Aſia, and confined once more 
to his own territory; yet at Rome, where Cinna 
was maſter, he was declared a public enemy, and 
bis eſtate confiſcated : this inſult upon his honor 
and fortunes made him very deſirous to be at 
home again, in order to take his revenge upon 
his adverſaries : ſo that afterall his ſucceſs in the 
war, he was glad to put an end to it by an ho- 
norable peace ; the chief article of which was, 
that Mithridates ſhould defray the whole expence of 
it, and content himſelf for the future with bis here- 
ditary kingdom. On his return he brought away 
with him from Athens the famous library of A- 


pellicon the Teian, in which were the works of 
Ariſtotle and Theopbraſtus, that were hardly known 


before in Italy, or to be found indeed intire any 
where elſe [s]. He wrote a letter at the ſame 
time to the Senate, ſetting forth his great ſervices, 
and the ingratitude with which be had been treated; 


and acquainting them, that be was coming to do 


Juſtice to the Republic, and to himſelf, upon the au- 


 #bors of thoſe violences: this raiſed great terrors in 


the City; which having lately felt the horrible 
effects of Marius's entry, expected to fee the 
ſame tragedy acted over again by Sylla. 
Bur while his enemies were buſy in gathering 
forces to oppoſe him, Cinna, the chief of them, 


was killed in a mutiny of his own ſoldiers : upon 


this Sylla haſtened his march, to take the benefit 
of that diſturbance, and landed at Brundiſium 
with about thirty thouſand men : hither many of 
the Nobility preſently reſorted to him, and among 
them young Pompey, about twenty-three years old; 
: [9] Flut. Life of Syll. - A i 


| _ "who, 
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who, without any public character or commiſſion, 
brought along with him three legions, which he 
had raiſed by his own credit out of the Veterans, 
who had ſerved under his Father: he was kindly 
received by Sylla, to whom he did great ſervice 


in the progreſs of the war, and was ever after 


much tavored and employed by him | p]. 
 SyLLA now carried all before him: he defeated 

one of the Conſuls, Norbauus, and by the pretence 

of a treaty with the other Conſul, Scipio, found 


means to corrupt his army, and draw it over to 
himſelf [q] : he gave Scipio however his life, 


who went into a voluntary exil at Marſeilles [7]. 
The new Conſuls choſen in the mean time at 
Rome, were Cn. Papirius Carbo and young Ma- 
rius; the firſt of whom, after ſeveral defeats, was 
driven out of Italy, and the ſecond beſieged in 
Præneſte; where being reduced to extremity, and 
deſpairing of relief, he wrote to Damaſippus, 
then Prætor of the City, to call a meeting of 
the Senators, as if upon buſineſs of importance, 


and put the principal of them to the ſword: in 


this maſſacre mam of the Nobles periſbed, and old 
Scævola, the Higb-Prięſt, the pattern of ancient 
temperance and prudence, as Cicero calls him, was 


ſlain before the altar of VxSsTA [s]: after which 


ſacrifice of noble blood to the manes of his Fa- 
ther, young Marius put an end to his own life. 
PoupEx at the ſame time purſued Carbo into 
Sicily, and having taken him at Lilybeum ſent 
his head to Sylla, though he begged his life in an 


[7] Appian. Bell. civ. 1.1. colloquium illud fdem, /a vi 
397, 399. tamen & periculo afuit. Phi- 
' [7] Sylla cum Scipione in- lip. 12. xi. 


ter Cales & Teanum — leges [r] Pro Sextio, 3. 


inter ſe & conditiones contu- [-] De Nat. Deor. 3. 32. 


abject 


lerunt; non tenuit omnino 
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abje& manner at his feet: 


this drew ſome reproach 


upon Pompey, for killing a man, to whom he 
had been highly obliged on an occaſion, where 
bis fatber's honor and his own fortunes were attack- 
ed. But this is the conſtant effect of factions in 
States, to make men prefer the intereſts of a 
party, to all the conſiderations, either of private 
or public duty; and it is not ſtrange, that Pom- 
pey, young and ambitious, ſhould pay more re- 
gard to the power of Sylla, than to a ſcruple of 
honor or gratitude [7]. Cicero however ſays of 
this Carbo, that there never was- a worſe Citizen, 
or more wicked man [u]: which will go a great 
way towards exculing Pompey's act. 


© SYLLA having ſubdued 


all, who were in arms 


againſt him, was now at leiſure to take his full 
revenge on their friends and adherents; in which, 
by the deteſtable method of a Proſcription, of 
Wbich he was the firſt author and inventor, he exer- 
ciſed a more infamous cruelty, than had ever been 
practiſed in cold blood in that, or perhaps in any 
other City [x]. The proſcription was not con- 
fined toRome, but carried through all the Towns 


[] Sed nobis tacentibus 
Cn. Carbonis, a quo admo- 
dum adoleſcens de paternis 
bonis in foro dimicans pro- 


tectus es, juſſu tuo interempti 
mors animis hominum obver- 


ſabitur, non ſine aliqua repre- 
henſione: quia tam ingrato 


facto, plus L. Syllæ viribus, 


quam propriæ indulſiſti vere- 
cundiæ. Wal Max. 5. 3. 
2 Hoc vero, qui Liybei 
a Pompeio noſtro eſt inter- 
fectus, improbior nemo, meo 
_judicio, fuit. Ep. fam. 9. 21. 
[x] Primus ille, & utinam 


tionis invenit, &c. Vell. Pat. 
2. 28. N. B. The manner 
of Proſcribing was, to write 
down the 'names of thoſe, 
who were doomed to die, and 
expoſe them on tables fixt up 
in the public places of the 
City, with the promiſe of a 
of each perſon fo proſcribed. 
o on ſo proſcribed. 
So that though Maia and 
Cinna maſſacred their ene- 
mies with the ſame cruelty in 
cold blood, yet they did not 
do it in the way of Proſcrip- 
tion, nor with the offer of a 
reward to the Murtherers. p 

| of 
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of Italy ; where beſides the crime of party, which 


was pardoned to none, it was fatal to be poſſeſſed 


of money, lands, or a pleaſant ſeat; all manner of 
licence being indulged to an inſolent army, of 
carving for themſelves what fortunes they pleaſ- 
ed []. | EI | 


In this general deſtruction of the Marian fuc- 


tion, J. Cæſar, then about ſeventeen years old, 
had much difficulty to eſcape with life: he was 


nearly allied to old Marius, and had married Cin- 


na's daughter; whom he could not be induced to 
put away, by all the threats of Sylla; who, con- 
ſidering him for that reaſon as irreconcilable to 
his intereſts, deprived him of his wife's fortune 
and the Prieſthood, which he had obtained. Cz- 
far therefore, apprehending ſtill ſomewhat worſe, 
thought it prudent to retire and conceal himſelf in 


the country, where being diſcovered accidentally 


by Sylla's ſoldiers, he was forced to redeem his 
head by a very large ſumm: but the interceſſion 
of the Veſtal Virgins, and the authority of his 

werfull relations, extorted a grant of his life very 
unwillingly from Sylla; who bad them take no- 


tice, that he, for whoſe ſafety they were ſo ſollicitous, 


would one day be the ruin of that Ariſtocracy, which 
be was then eſtabliſhing with ſo much pains, for that 
be ſaw many Marius's in one Cæſar [z]. The event 
confirmed Sylla's prediction; for by the experience 


[5] Namque uti quiſque 


domum aut villam, poſtremo 


aut vas aut veſtimentum ali- 


cujus concupiverat, dabat ope- 
ram, ut is in proſcriptorum 
numero eſſet.—Neque prius 
finis jugulandi fuit, quam Sylla 


omnes ſuos divitiis explevit. 


L] Scirent eum, quem in- 


Salluſt. c. 5 1. Plutar. Sylla. 
D 


columem tanto opere cupe- | 


rent, quandoque optimatium 
partibus, quas ſecum ſimul 
defendiſſent, exitio futurum: 
nam Cæſari multos Marios 
ineſſe. [Sueton. J. Cæſ. c. 1. 


Plutar. in Cæſ.I—Cinnæ ge- 
ner, cujus filium ut repudiaret, 


nullo modo compelli potuit. 
FC 


Vell. Pat. 2. 42. 


by 
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of theſe times, young Cæſar was inſtructed: both, 
how to form, and to execute that ſcheme, which 
was the grand purpoſe of his whole life, of, op- 
preſſing the liberty of his Country. n 
As ſoon as the proſcriptions were over, and the 
ſcene grown a little calm, L.Flaccus, being choſen 
Interrex, declared Sylla Di#ator for ſettling the ſtate 
of the Republic without any limitation of time, and 
ratified whatever be had done, or ſhould do, by a ſpe- 
cial law, that impowered him to put any Citizen to 
death without hearing or trial [a]. This office of 
Di&eator, which in early times had oft been of ſin- 
gular ſervice to the Republic in caſes of difficulty 
and diſtreſs, was now grown odious and ſuſpected, 
in the preſent ſtate of it's wealth and power, as 
dangerous to the public liberty, and for that rea- 
fon had been wholly diſuſed and laid aſide for ane 
hundred and twenty years paſt [o]: ſo that Flaccus's 
Law was the pure effect of force and terror; and 
though pretended to be made by the people, was 

utterly deteſted by them. Sylla however, being 
inveſted by itwith abſolute authority, made many 
uleful regulations for the better order of the Go- 
vernment; and by the plenitude of his power 
changed in great meaſure the whole conſtitution 
of it, from a Democratical to an Ariſtocratical form, 
by advancing the prerogative of the Senate, and 
depreſſing that of the people. He took from the. 
Equeſtrian Oraer the judgment of all cauſes,. which 
they had enjoyed from the time of the Gracchi,” and 
reſtored it to the Senate; deprived the people of the 


(a] De Leg. Agrar. con. tam deſideraſſe, quam timu- 
Rull. 3. 2. LY iſle poteſtatem imperii, quo 
([] Cujus honoris uſurpa- priores ad vindicandam maxi- 
tio per annos cxx. intermiſſa mis periculis Rempub. uſi fu- 
— ut appareat populum Ro- erant. Vell. Pat. 2. 28. 
manum uſum Dictatoris non V 
2 | | : 
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right of chujing the Priefts, and replaced it in the 
Colleges of Prieſts : but above all, he abridged the 
immoderate power 7 the Tribuns, which had been 
the chief ſource of all their civil diſſenſions ; fot 
he made them incapable of any other Magiſtracy after 
the Tribunate; reſtrained the liberty of appealing to 
them; took from them their capital privilege, of pro- 
poſing laws to the people; and left them nothing but 
their negative; or, as Cicero ſays, the power onely 
of belping, not of hurting any one [c]. But that he 
might not be ſuſpected of aiming at a 23 
Tyranny, and a total ſubverſion of the Republic, 
he ſuffered the Conſuls to be choſen in the regu- 
lar manner, and to govern, as uſual, in all the 
ordinary affairs of the City: whilſt he employed 
himſelf particularly in reforming the diſorders of 
the State, by putting his new laws in execution 
and in diſtributing the confiſcated lands of the ad- 
verſe party among his Legions: ſo that the Re- 
public ſeemed to be once more ſettled on a legal 
baſis, and the laws and judicial procedings began 
to flouriſh in the Forum. About the fame time 
Molo the Rhodian came again to Rome, to ſollicit 
the payment of what was due to his Country, for 
their ſervices in the Mithridatic war ; which gave 
Cicero an opportunity of putting himſelf a ſecond 
time under his direction, and perfecting his Ora- 


torical talents by the farther inſtructions of ſo re- 


nowned a Maſter [d]: whoſe abilities and character 


were ſo highly reverenced, that he was the firſt of 
all Foreigners, who was ever allowed to ſpeak to the 


Senate in Greek without an Interpreter [e]. Which 


[ De Legib. 3. 10. It. [e] Eum ante omnes exte- 


vid. Pigh. Annal. ad A. Urb. rarum gentium in Senatu ſine 


672. interprete auditum conſtat. 
la] Brut. p. 434. Val. Ma 2. 2. 


D 2 ſhews 


erit omnium rerum magna- 
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ſhews in what vogue the Greek learning, and eſpe- 
cially eloquence, floriſhed at this time in Rome. 

.. Cictro had now run through all that courſe 
of diſcipline, which he lays down as. neceſſary to 


form the complete Orator : for, in his treatiſe on 


that ſubject; he gives us his own ſentiments in the 
perſon of Craſſus, on the inſtitution requiſite to 
that character; declaring, that no man ought to 
pretend to it, without being previouſly acquainted 
with every thing worth knowing in art or nature; 
that this is implied in the very name of an Orator ; 
whoſe profeſſion it is to ſpeak upon every ſulject, which 
can be propoſed to him; and whoſe eloquence, with- 
out the knowledge of what he ſpeaks, would be the 
prattle onely and impertinence of children [f |]. He 


had learnt the rudiments of Grammar and langua- 


ges from the ableſt teachers; gone through the 


ſtudies of humanity and the politer letters with be 
poet Archias ;, been n Philoſophy by the 
principal Profeſſors of each ſect; Phædrus tbe Epi- 
curean, Philo the Academic, Diodotus the Stoic; 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the law, from the 
greateſt lawyers, as well as the greateſt Stateſmen 
of Rome, the two Sca vola's; all which accompliſh- 
ments were but miniſterial and ſubſervient to that, 
on which his hopes and ambition were ingly 
placed, the reputation of an Orator: to quality 
himſelf therefore particularly for this, he attended 
the pleadings of all the ſpeakers of his time; heard 
the dayly lectures of the moſt eminent Orators of 
Greece, and was perpetually compoſing ſomewhat 
at home, and declaming under their correction : 


and that he might neglect nothing, which could 


[D/] Ae mea quidem ſen- rum, atque artium ſcientiam 
tentia, nemo poterit eſſe omni conſecutus. De Orat. 1. 6. 
laude cumulatus orator, niſi 2. 2. N 


— 


help 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
help in any degree to improve and poliſh his ſtile, 
he 2 the intervals of his leiſure in the company 
of the Ladies; eſpecially of thoſe who were re- 
markable for a politeneſs of language, and whoſe 
Fathers had been diſtinguiſhed by a fame and re- 
putation of their eloquence. While he ſtudied 
the law therefore under Scævola the Augur, he 
frequently converſed with bis wife Lælia, whoſe 
Xt 4iſcourfe, he ſays, was tinftured with all the ele- 
gance of her Father Lelius, the politeſt ſpeaker of 
1 Yis age [g]: he was acquainted likewiſe with her 
daughter Mucia, who married the great Orator 
TL. Craſſus; and with her Grandaughters, the is 
Liciniæ; one of them, the wife of L. Scipio; the 
other of young Marius; who all nike 
delicacy of the Latin tongue, which was peculiar 
to their families, and valued themſelves on pre- 
ſerving and propagating it to their poſterity. 

Tus adorned and accompliſhed, he offered 


himſelf to the bar about the age of twenty-ſix ; 


not as others generally-did, raw and ignorant of 
their buſineſs, and wanting to be formed to it by 


uſe and experience [þ], but finiſhed, and qualified 


at once to ſuſtain any cauſe, which ſhould be com- 
mitted to him. It has been controverted both by 
the ancients and moderns, what was the firſt cauſe 


in which he was engaged: ſome give it for that 
of P. Quinctius; others for S. Roſcius : but neither 
of them are in the right; for in his Oration for 


Quinctius he expreſsly declares, that he had plead- 
ed other cauſes before it; and in that for Roſcius, 
lays onely, that it was the firft public or criminal 


Lei Legimus epiſtolas Cor- mus; & filias ejus Mucias 


neliæ, matris Gracchorum— ambas, quarum ſermo mihi 


auditus eſt nobis Læliæ, Caii fuit notus, &c. Brut. 319. 
fliz, ſepe ſermo: ergo illam [] Ib. 433. 

Patris elegantia tinctam vidi- pf 4 
e D 4 eauſe, 


in that 
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cauſe, in which he was concerned: and it is rea- 
ſonable to imagine, that he had tried his ſtrength, 
and acquired- fome credit in private cauſes, be- 
tore he would venture upon a public one of that 
| importance; agreeably to the advice, which 
; Ke. pag gives to his young pleaders [i], whoſe 
rules are generally drawn from the practice and 
example of - Cicero. 9 8 
. ITx Cauſe of P. Quinctius, was ta defend him 
from an action of bankruptcy brought againſt 
| him by a creditor, who, on pretence of his bavin 
| Forfeited bis recognizance, and withdrawn bimſe 
from juſtice, had obtained a geeree to ſeize bis eftate, 
and expoſe it to ſale. The creditor was one of the 
2 15 riers, who attended the Magiſtrates, and, 
y his intereſt among them, was likely to oppreſs 
Quinctius, and had already gained an advantage 
againſt him by the authority of Hortenſius, who 
was his Advocate. Cicero entered into the cauſe, 
at the earneſt deſire of the famed Comedian, 
Roſcius, whoſe ſiſter was Quinctius's wife [A]: 
| he endeavoured at firſt to excuſe himſelf ; al- 
| ledging, that he ſhould not be able to ſpeak a word 
| againſt Hortenſius, any more than the other Players 
| cculd aft with any. ſpirit before Roſcius ; but Roſ- 
cius would take. no excuſe, having formed ſuch 
| a judgement of him, as to think no man fo ca- 
pable of. ſupporting a deſperate cauſe, againſt 
. Frafty and powerfull adverſary. 5 5 
| Arx he had given a ſpecimen. of himſelf to 
| the City, in this, and ſeveral other private cauſes, 
| | he undertook the celebrated defence of S. Roſcius 
of Ameria, in his 27th year; the ſame age, as 
the learned have obſerved, in which Demoſthenes 
Jt began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in Athens; as if in 


( Quintiþ. 12.6. [i] Pro Quin. 24. 
„ 7 8 — 
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theſe genius's of the firſt magnitude that was the 
proper ſeaſon of blooming towards maturity. The 
caſe of Roſcius was this: his father was killed in 
the-late [ nary of Sylla ;- and bis eftate, worth 


about 60,000 l. ſterling, was ſold among the confiſ- 
cated eftates of the . proſcribed, for a trifling ſumm 
to L. Cornelius eme, a young favorite ſlave, 
whom Sylla had Free; who, to ſecure his poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, accuſed the ſon of the murder of his 
father, and had provided evidence to convitt him; 


ſo that the young man was like to be deprived, . 
not onely of his fortunes, but by a more villain- 


ous cruelty, of his honor alſo and his life. All 
the old Advocates refuſtd to defend him, fear- 
ing the power of the Proſecutor, and the reſent- 
ment of Sylla [/]; ſince Roſcius's defence would 
neceſſarily lead them into many complaints on 
the times, and the oppreſſions of the great: but 
Cicero readily undertook it, as a glorious oppor- 
tunity of enliſting himſelf into the ſervice of his 


country, and giving a public teſtimony of his 


rinciples and zeal for that liberty, to which he 
bad devoted the labors of his life. Roſcius was 
acquitted, to the great honor of Cicero; whoſe 
courage and addreſs in defending him was ap- 
plauded by the whole City; ſo that from this 
moment he was looked upon as an Advocate of the 


firſt claſs, and equal to the greateſt cauſes [ſm]. 


[i] Ita loqui homines ; — - 
huic patronos propter Chry- 
ſogoni gratiam defuturos, — 


ipſo nomine parricidii & a- 
trocitate criminis fore, ut hic 
nullo negotio tolleretur, cum 
a nullo defenſus fit. — Patro- 
nos huic defuturos putave- 
runt ; deſunt. A. libere 
dicat, qui cum fide defendat, 


non deeſt profecto, Judices, 
Pr. Roſcio Amer. 10, 11. 

Dun] Prima cauſa publica, 
pro S. Roſcio dicta, tantum 
commendationis habuit, ut 
non ulla eſſet, quæ non noſ- 
tro digna patrocinio videre- 
tur. ke inde multæ. 


Brut. 434. 
D 4 Havine 
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Having occaſion, in the courſe: of his plead- 
ing, to mention that remarkable puniſhment, 
which their anceſtors had contrived for. tbe mur- 
ther of a parent, of ſowing the criminal alive into a 
fack, and throwing bim into a river, he ſays; 
that the meaning of it was, to ſtrike him at once as 
it were out of the ſyſtem of nature, by taking from him 
the air, the ſun, the water, and the earth; that be, 
who had deſtroyed the author of bis being, ſhould loſe 
the benefit of thoſe elements, whence all things derive 
their being. They would not throw him to the beaſts, 


teft. the contagion of ſuch wickedneſs ſhould make the 


beaſts tbemſelves more furious: they would not com- 
mit him naked to the ſtream, leſt be ſhould pollute the 


very ſea, which was the purifier of all other pollu- 
tions: they left him no ſhare of any thing natural, how 


vile or common ſoever : for what is ſo common, as 


- breath to the living, earth to the dead, the ſea to thoſe 


aubo float, the ſboar to theſe who are caſt up? Yet 


| theſe wretches live ſo, as long as they can, as not to 


draw breath from the air; die ſo, as not to touch 


the ground; are ſo toſſed by the waves, as not to be 


waſhed by them; ſo caſt out upon the ſboar, as to find 
no reſt even on the rocks [n]. This paſſage was re- 
ceived with acclamations of applauſe ; yet ſpeak- 
ing of it afterwards himſelf, he calls it the redun- 
dancy of a juvenile fancy, which wanted the correc- 
tion of his e and, like all the com- 
poſitions of young men, was not applauded ſo much 
for it's own ſake, as for the hopes which it gave of 


bis more improved and ripened talents [0]. 


Tux popularity of his cauſe, and the favor of 


the audience, gave him ſuch ſpirits, that he ex- 


poſed the inſolence and villainy of the favorite 


Chryſogonus with great gaiety; and ventured even 


* 


to 
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XZ of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
to mingle ſeveral bold ſtrokes at Sylla himſelf ; 
XZ which he took care however to palliate, by obſer- 


ving, that through the multiplicity of Sylla's affairs, 


who reigned as abſolute. on earth, as Jupiter did in 


heaven, it was not poſſible for him to know, and ne- 


(ceſſary even to connive at many things, which his fa- 
vorites did againſt bis will [ p]. He would not com- 


plain, he ſays, in times like thoſe, that an innocent 
man eftate was expoſed to public ſale; for were it 


1 | allowed to him to ſpeak freely on that head, Roſcius 


J | was not a perſon of ſuch conſequence, that he ſhould 


mate à particular complaint on his account; but he 
2 muſt inſiſt upon it, that by the law of the Proſcription 
X73 7tfelf, whether it was Flaccus's the Interrex, or Sylla's 
Xt Zhe Difator, for be knew not which to call it, Ro- 
eius s eftate was not forfeited, nor liable to be ſold[q]. 
In the concluſion, he puts the Judges in mind, 
that nothing was ſo much aimed at by the Proſecutors 
in this trial, as, by the condemnation of Roſcius, to 


gain a precedent for deſtroying the children of the pro- 


ſcribed : he conjures them therefore by all the Gods, 
not to be the authors of reviving a ſecond proſcripti- 
on, more barbarous and cruel than the firſt : that the 
Senate * to bear any part in the firſt, leſt it 
ſhould be thought to be authoriſed by the public coun- 
cal; —that it was their buſineſs by this ſentence to put 
a ſtop to that ſpirit of cruelty, which then poſſeſſed the 
City, ſo pernicious to the Republic, and ſo contrary ta 
the temper and character of their anceſtors. —— 

As by this defence he acquired a great reputa- 
tion 1n his youth, ſo he reflects upon it with plea- 
ſure in old age, and recommends it to his ſon, as 
the ſureſt way to true glory and authority in his 
country; to defend the innocent in diſtreſs, eſpecially 


Then they happen to be oppreſſed by the power of the 


LAW NES "OG 


Great, 
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Great; as I have often done, ſays he, in other 
cauſes, but particularly in that of Roſcins, againſt 
Sylla himſelf in the beigth of his power I. A 
noble leſſon to all advancers, to apply their ta- 
lents to the protection of innocence and injured 
virtue; and to make juſtice, not profit, the rule 
and end of their laborss. PO RES 
Pur AR ſays, that preſently after this trial 
Cicero took occaſion to travel abroad, on pretence o 
bis health, but in reality to avoid the effefts of Sylla's 
diſpleaſure : but there ſeems to be no ground for 
this notion: for Sylla's revenge was now ſatiated, 
and his mind wholly bent on reſtoring the public 
tranquillity; and it is evident, that Cicero conti- 
nued à year after this in Rome without any appre- 
henſion of danger, engaged, as before, in the ſame 
taſk of pleading cauſes [5]; and in one eſpecially, 
more obnox1ous to Sylla's reſentment, even than 
that of Roſcius: for in the caſe of a woman of 
Arretium, be defended the right of certain Towns of 
ttaly to the freedom of Rome, though Sylla himſelf 
bad deprived them of it by an expreſs law ; main. 
taining it to be one of thoſe natural rights, which 
10 law or power on earth could take from them : in 


which alſo he carried his point, in oppoſition to 


Cotta, an Orator of the firſt character and abili- 
ties, who pleaded againſt him [II. 


[7] Ut nos & fzpe alias & 12 Populus Romanus, L. 
adoleſcentes, contra L. Sullz Sulla Dictatore ferente, comi- 
dominantis opes pro S. Roſ- tiis centuriatis, municipiis ci- 


cio Amerino fecimus; quæ, vitatem ademit: ademit iiſ- 


ut ſcis, extat Oratio. De dem agros: de agris ratum 
Offic. 2. 14. 


[5] Prima caufa publica de civitate ne tamdiu quidem 


pro S. Roſcio difta—deinceps valuit, quamdiu illa Sullani 


inde multz— itaque cum eſ temporis arma valuerunt.— 
ſem biennium verſatus in cau- Atque ego hanc adoleſcentu- 
ſis. Brut. p. 434, 437. lus cauſam cum agerem, con- 
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eſt: fuit enim populi poteſtas : 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
Bur we have a clear account from himſelf of 
the real motive of his journey: my bach, ſays he, 
at this time was excedingly weak and emaciated 1 my 
neck long and ſmall ; which is a habit thought liable 
to great riſk of life, if engaged in any fatigue or la- 
bor of the lungs, and it gave the greater alarm to 
thoſe, who had a regard for me, that I uſed to ſpeak 
without any remiſſion or variation, with the utmoſt 
ſtretch of my voice, and great agitation of my bady ; 
when my friends therefore and Phyſicians adviſed me 
to meddle no more with cauſes, I refokued to run any 
hazard, rather than quit the hopes of glory, which 
I propeſed to myſelf from pleading : but when I con- 
dire that by managing my voice, and changing my 
way of ſpeaking, I might both avoid all danger, and 
ſpeak with mare eaſe, I took a reſolution of travell 
ing into Ala, merely for an opportunity of corret#- 
ing my manner of ſpeaking : ſo that after I bad been 
two years at the bar, and acquired a reputation in 
the Forum, I left Rome, &c. [u]. By 

_ Hs was twenty eigbt years old, when he ſet for- 
ward upon his travels to Greece and Aſia ; the 
faſhionable tour of all thoſe, who travelled either 
for curioſity or improvement: his firſt viſit was 
to Athens, the capital ſeat of arts and ſciences z 
where ſome writers tell us, that he ſpent three 
years [x], though in truth it was but fix months: 
he took up his quarters with Antiochus, the prin- 
cipal Philoſopher of the old academy; and under 
this excellent maſter renewed, he ſays, thoſe ſtudies 
which he had been fond of from his earlieſt youth. 
Here he met with his ſchoo-fellow T. Pompa- 
nius, who from his love to Athens, and his ſpend- 
ing a great part of his days in it, obtained the ſur- 


| tra bominem diſertiſimum ad Pontif. 33. pr. Cecina. 33. 


- 


contradicente Cotta, & Sulla «1 Brat. 437-- - 
. Vivo, judicatum eſt. Pr, dom. x] Euſebii Chron, 
5 | name 
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name of Atticus [y]; and here they revived and 
confirmed that memorable friendſhip, which ſub- 
ſiſted between them through life, with ſo cele- 
brated a conſtancy and affection. Atticus, being 
an Epicurean, was often drawing Cicero from his 


hoſt Antiochus to the converſation of Phædrus 


and old Zeno, the chief Profeſſors of that ſect, in 
Hopes of making him a convert; on which ſub- 


Jett they uſed to have many difputes between them- 


ſelves : but Cicero's view in theſe viſits was but 70 
convince himſelf. more eſfectually of the weakneſs of 
that doctrine, by obſerving how eafily it might be con- 


futed, when explaned even by the ableſt teachers [z]. 


Yet he did not give himſelf up ſo entirely to 


Philoſophy, as to neglect his rhetorical exerciſes, 
which he performed ſtil] every day very diligent- 


ly with Demetrius the Syrian, an experienced 
maſter of the art of ſpeaking [a]. 


II was in this firſt journey to Athens, that he 
was initiated moſt probably into the Eleufinian my 
ſteries: for though we have no account of the 
time, yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage 
undertaken both for the improvement of his mind 


and body. The- reverence with which he always 
ſpeaks of theſe myſteries, and the hints that he has 
dropt of their end and uſe, ſeem to confirm what 
a very learned and ingenious writer has delivered 


of them, that they were contrived to inculcate che 


unity of God, and the immortality of the Soul []. 


As for the firſt, after obſerving to Atticus, who 


I)] Pomponius— ita enim 
ſe Athenis collocavit, ut ſit 
pæne unus ex Atticis, & 1d 
etiam cognomine videatur ha- 
biturus. De Fin. 5. 2. 
[] De Fin. 1. 5. de Nat. 
—. ˙ : 

[2] Eodem tamen tempo. 


re apud Demetrium Syrum, 


veterem & non ignobilem di- 
cendi magiſtrum ſtudioſe ex- 


erceri ſolebam. Brut. 437. 


[5] See Mr. Warburton's 
Divine Legation of Moſes, 
Von R F 
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L] Ipſi, illi, majorum gen- 
tium Dii qui habentur, hinc 
a nobis in cœlum profecti re- 
perientur—reminiſcere,' quo- 


tur myſteriis; tum denique 


ges. Tuſc. Quæſt. 1. 13. 

Initiaque, ut appellantur, 
ita revera principia vitæ cog- 
novimus: neque ſolum cum 


meliore moriendi. De Leg. 


9 2. 14. ; 

* B. Theſe Myſteries were 
celebrated at ſtated ſeaſons of 
the year, with ſolemn ſhews 
and a great pomp of machi- 
nery, which drew a mighty 
concourſe to them from all 
countries. L. Craſſus the 
great Orator happened to 
come two days after they were 
over, and would gladly have 
perſuaded the Magiſtrates to 
renew them, but not being 
able to prevail, /ef? the City 
in diſguſt [1]: which ſhews 


1. Jo 


niam es initiatus, quæ tradun- 


quam hoc late pateat intelli- 


Iztitia vivend1 rationem ac- 
cepimus, ſed etiam cum ſpe 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
was one alſo of the initiated, how the Gods of the 
| popular religions were all but deceaſed mortals, ad- 
| wanced from earth to heaven, he bids him remember 
the doctrine of the myſteries, in order to recollect the 
univerſality of that truth: and as to the ſecond, he 
declares his initiation to be in fact, what the name 
itſelf implied, a real beginning of life to him; as it 
\ taught the way, not onely of living with greater plea» 
ſure, but of dying alſo with a better hope [c]. © 


FROM 


how . cautious they were of 
making them too cheap, when 


they refuſed the ſight of them 
out of the proper ſeaſon, to 
one of the firſt Senators of 
Rome. The ſhews are ſup- 
poſed to have exhibited a re- 


e of Heaven, Hell, 


Mum, Purgatory, and all 
that related to the future ſtate 
of the dead; being contriv- 
ed to inculcate more ſenſi- 
bly, and exemplify the doc- 
trines delivered to the initi- 
ated: and as they were a 
proper ſubject for Poetry, ſo 
they are frequently alluded to 
by the ancient Poets. Cicero, 


in one of his Letters to At- 


ticus, begs of him, at the re- 
queſt of Chilius, an eminent 
Poet of that age, to ſend them 
a relation of the Eleuſinian 
rites, which were deſigned 
probably for an Epiſode or 
Embelliſhment to ſome of 
Chilius's works [2]. This 
confirms alſo the probability 
of that ingenious comment, 

| Which 


| 71] Diutius eſſem moratus, nifi Athenienſibus, quod myſteria non re» 
errent, ad quz biduo ſerius veneram, ſuccenſuiſſem. 
[2] Chilius te rogat, & ego ejus rogatu 'Evprcariday watoia, Ad Att - 


De Orat. 3. 20. 
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"From Athens he paſſed into Aſia, where he 
ered about him all the principal Orators of 

the country, who kept him company through 
the reſt of his voyage; and with whom he con- 
ſtantly exerciſed himſelf in every place, where he 
made any ſtay. The chief of them, ſays he, was 
Menippus of Stratonica, the moſt eloquent of all the 
Aftatics ; and if to be neither tedious, nor imperti- 
_— = war mr ge oy Attic Orator, he 
may juſtly be ranked in that claſs : Dionyſus alſo o 
Magnefia, Aſchylus of Gnidos, and Xenocles 7 4. 
dramytius were continually with me, who were rec- 
koned the firſt Rhetoricians of Aſia: nor yet content 


witb theſe, I went to Rhodes, and applied myſelf a- 


gain to Molo, whom I had heard before at Rome; 
who was both an experienced Plender, and a fine 
writer, and particularly expert in obſerving the faults 
of his ſcholars, as well as in bis method of teaching 
and improving them : his greateſt trouble with me 
was to reſtrain the exuberance of a 8 imagina- 
tion, always ready to overflow it's banks, within it's 


due and proper channel [d]. 


Bur as at Athens, where he employed himſelf 
chiefly in philoſophy, he did not intermit his ora- 
torical ſtudies, ſo at Rhodes, where his chief ſtudy 
was Oratory, he gave ſome ſhare alſo of his time 
to Philoſophy with Poſidonius, the moſt eſteemed 
and learned Stoic of that age; whom he often 

of with honor, not onely as his maſter, but 
as bis friend [el. It was his conſtant care, that 
OE : 1 the 


which the ſame excellent nuin order the ſeveral ſcenes of 
writer has given on the fixth the E 71 25 fpews [3]. 
book of the AEneid, where Vir- 4] Brut. 437. 

gil as he obſerves, in de- | 

cribing the deſcent into Hell, this Poſidonius, which Pom- 
is but tracing out in their ge- pey often uſed to tell; that 
1 after 


[3] See Div. Legat. of Moſes, p. 182. 


e] He mentions a ſtory of 


/ M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
the progreſs of his knowledge ſhould keep pace 
with the improvement of his eloquence; he con- 
ſidered the one as the foundation of the other, 
and thought it in vain to acquire ornaments, be- 
fore he had provided neceſſary furniture: he de- 5 
clamed here in Greek, becauſe Molo did not un- | 
derſtand Latin; and upon ending his declamation, 
XX while the reſt of the company were laviſh of their 
IX praiſes, Molo, inſtead of paying any compli- 
ment, fat ſilent a conſiderable time, till obſerv- 
ing Cicero fomewhat diſturbed at it, he ſaid, at 
= for you, Cicero, I praiſe and admire you, but pity 
be fortune of Greece, to ſee arts and eloquence, the 
7 onely ornaments which were left to ber, tranſplant- 
ed by you to Rome [F J. Having thus finiſhed the 
circuit of his travels, he came back again to Italy, 
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after the Mithridatic wer, as cried out; O pain, thes foak 


> 


| he was returning from Syria 
| towards * called at 
' Rhodes, on purpoſe to hear him; 


but being informed, on his arri- 
val there, that he was ex- 
tremely ill of the gout, he had 
a mind however to ſee him; and 
in his viſit, when, after the 
firſt compliments, he began to 
expreſs his concern for finding 
him ſo ill, that he could not 
have the 1 to hear him: 
But you can hear me, replied 


that on the account of any bodily 
pain, I ſuffered ſo great a man 


to come to me in vain: upon 


hich he entered preſently into 


an argument, as he lay upon 
his bed, aud maintained with 


great eloquence, that nothing 


was really good, but what auas 
honeft and being all the aubile 
in exquiſite torture, he often 
17 L | 


never gain thy point; for be as 
wvexatious as thou wilt, Iavill 
never own thee to be an evil. 

This was the perfection of 
Steical Heroiſm, to defy ſenſe 
and nature to the laſt : while 
another poor Stoic, een. 
a Scholar of Zeno, the Foun- 
der of the ſect, when by the 
torture of the ſtone, he was 
forced to confeſs, that what 
his maſter had taught him was 


alfe, and that he felt pain to 
Poſidonius; nar ſhall it be ſaid, he 8 


an evil, is treated by all 
their writers, as a pot ant 
baſe deſertor. Which ſhews, 
that all their boaſted firmneſs 
was owing rather to a falſe 
notion of honor and reputa- 
tion, than to any real prin- 
ciple, or conviction of rea- 
ſon. Nat. Deor. 2. 24. de 


Finib. 5. 31. | 
V Plutar. life of Cic. 
- 8 
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after an excurſion of #wo years, extremely im- 
proved, and changed as it were into a new man: 
the vehemence of his voice and action was moderat- 
ed; the redundancy of his ſtile and fancy corrected; 
bis. lungs ſtrengthened; and his whole conſtitution 
confirmed [8]. 
. Ts voyage of Cicero ſeems to-be the onely 
ſcheme and pattern of travelling, from which a- 
ny real benefit is to be expected: he did not ſtir 
abroad, till he had completed his education at 
home; for nothing can be more pernicious to a 


nation, than the neceſſity of a foreign one; and 


after he had acquired in his own country whatever 


was proper to form a worthy Citizen and Magi- 


ſtrate of Rome, he went confirmed by a maturity 
of age and reaſon againſt the impreſſions of vice, 
not ſo much to learn as to poliſh what he had 
learnt, by viſiting thoſe places, where arts and 
ſciences floriſhed in their greateſt perfection. In 


a tour the moſt delightfull of the world, he ſaw 


everything that could entertain a curious traveller, 
20 ſtaid no where any longer than his benefit, not 
is pleaſure detained him. By his previous know- 
ledge of the laws of Rome, he was able to com- 
them with thoſe of other cities, and to bring 


back with him whatever he found uſefull, either 
to his country or to himſelf. He was lodged, 


where-ever he came, in the houſes of the great 
and the eminent ; not ſo much for their birth and 
wealth, as for their virtue, knowledge, and learn- 
ing ; men honored and reverenced in their ſeveral 


Cities, as the principal Patriots, Orators, and Phi- 


loſophers of the age: theſe he made the conſtant 
companions of his travels ; that he might not loſe 


the opportunity even on the road, of profiting by 


„„ 
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their advice and experience: and from ſuch a 


voyage, it is no wonder, that he brought back 


every accompliſhment, which could improve and 


adorn a man of ſenſe. . | 

Pop E returned about this time victorious 
from Afric ; where he had greatly enlarged the 
bounds of the Empire, by the conqueſt and additi- 
on of many new countries to the Roman domi- 
nion. He was received with great marks of reſpect 
by the Dictator Sylla, who went out to meet him 
at the head of the nobility, and ſaluted him by 


the title of Magnus, or the Great ; which from 


that authority was ever after given to him by all 
eople. But his demand of a triumph diſguſted 
both Sylla and the Senate; who thought it too 


ambitious in one, who had paſſed through none 


of the public offices, nor was of age to be.a Se- 


nator, to aſpire to an honor, which had never 
been 5 except to Conſuls or Prætors: but 
Pompey, inſiſting on his demand, extorted Sylla's 
conſent, and was the firſt whoſe triumphal car is 


ſaid to have been drawn by Elephants, and the 
onely one of the Equeſtrian order who had ever 


triumphed : which gave an unuſual joy to the 
people, to ſee a man of their own body obtain ſo 
ſignal an honor; and much more, to ſee him de- 
ſcend again from it to his old rank, and private 
condition among the Knights [h]. 1 
WIIII Pompey, by his exploits in war, had 
acquired the ſurname of the Great, J. Cæſar, about 


[+] Bellum in Africa maxi- Romanus, id quod antea ne- 


mum confecit, victorem exer- mo, curru triumphali invec- 
citum deportavit. Quid vero tus eſt. [Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 7. 
tam inauditum, quam Equi- 26.) Romz primum juni _ 


tem Rom. triumphare? Pro Elephantes ſubiere currum 
leg. Man. 21. Africa vero Pompeii Magni Africano tri- 


tota ſubacta Magnique no- umpho. Ib. 8. 2. Plutar, in 


mine, ſpolio inde capto, Eques Pomp. 


fix 


ba 
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ſix years younger, was giving proofs likewiſe of his 
military genius, and ſerving as a volunteer at the 
ſiege of Mitylene ; a ſplendid and floriſhing City 
of Leſbos, which had aſſiſted Mithridates in the 
late war, and perfidiouſly delivered up to him M. 
Aquilius, a perſon of Conſular dignity, who had 
been ſent Embaſſador to that King, and after the 
defeat of the Roman aur had taken refuge in 
Mitylene, as in a place of the greateſt ſecurity. 
Mithridates is ſaid to have treated him with the 
laſt indignity ; carrying him about in triumph, 
mounted upon an Aſs, and forcing him to pro- 
clame. every 
who had been the chief cauſe of the war. But 
the Town now paid dear for that treachery, being 
taken by ſtorm, and almoſt demoliſhed by Q. 
Thermus: though Pompey reſtored it afterwards 
to it's former beauty and liberty, at the requeſt 
of his favorite freedman Theophanes. In this 
ſiege Cæſar obtained the honor of a Civic crown ; 
which, though made onely of oaken leaves, was 
eſteemed the moſt reputable badge of Martial 
virtue; and never beſtowed, but for ſaving the 
life of a Citizen, and killing at the ſame time 
an enemy [i. e ee e e 

SyvILA died while Cicero was at Athens, after 
he had laid down the Dictatorſnip and reſtored 
liberty to the Republic, and, with an uncommon 

reatneſs of mind, lived many months as a private 
Scnator and with perfect ſecurity in that City 


(e. Quid Mitylenz? quz tylenarum corona civica do- 


certe veſtræ, Quirites, belli 
lege, & victoriæ jure factæ 
ſunt: Urbs & natura & ſitu, 
_ & deſcriptione ædiſiciorum & 
pulchritudine imprimis nobi- 
is. [Deleg. Agrar. 2. 16] A 
in expugnatione Mi- 


natus eſt. [ Suet. J. Cæſ. 2.} 
Hinc civicæ coronæ, militum 
virtutis inſigne clariſſimum. 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 16. 4. Vell. 
Pat. 2. 18. Vid. Appian. Bell. 


9.13. 


2 


where aloud, that he was Aquilius, 


Mithrid. p. 184. Val. Max. 
where 
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I where he had exerciſed the moſt bloody tyranny : 
but nothing was thought to be greater in his cha- 
IT rater, than that during the three years, in which 
the Marians were maſters of Italy, he neither dif- 
ſembled his reſolution of purſuing them by arms, 
| nor neglected the war which he had upon his 
hands; but thought it his duty, firſt to chaſtiſe a 
foreign enemy, before he took his revenge upon 
| Citizens[k]. His family was noble and Patrician, 
which yet, thro' the indolency of his Anceſtors, 
nad made no figure in the Republic for many ge- 
nerations, and was almoſt ſunk into obſcurity, till 
he produced it again into light, by aſpiring to the 
IF honors of the State. He was a lover and patron 
of polite letters; having been carefully inſtituted 
XX himſelf in all the learning of Greece and Rome; 
but from a peculiar gaity of temper, and fondnefs 
for the company of Mimics and Players, was 


ſure; ſo that when he was ſent Quæſtor to Marius 
in the Fugurthine war, Marius complained, that 
in ſo rough and deſperate a ſervice chance had 
given him /o /oft and delicate a Quæſtor. But whe- 
ther rouſed by the example, or ſtung by the re- 
proach of his General, he behaved himſelf in that 


fering no man to outdo him in any part of military 
duty or labor, making himſelf equal and familiar 
even to the loweſt of the ſoldiers, and obligin 
them all by his good offices and his money ; ſo 
that he ſoon acquired the favor of the army, with 


4 Vix quidquam in Syllæ diſſimulavit, nec quod erat in 
operibus clarius duxerim, manibus omiſit; exiſtimavit- 
quam quod, cum per trien- que ante frangendum hoſte m, 


partes Italiam abfiderent, ne- ell. Pat. 2. 24. 


FT: BS the 


drawn, when young, into a life of luxury and plea- 


charge with the greateſt vigor and courage, ſuf- 


nium Cinnanæ Mari ye quam ulciſcendum cim. 
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the character of a brave and ſkillfull Commander; 

and lived to drive Marius himſelf, baniſhed and 
1 into that very province where he had 

been contemned by him at firſt as his Quæſtor [I]. 
He had a wonderfull faculty of concealing his paſ- 

ſions and purpoſes, and was ſo different from him- 

ſelf in different circumſtances, that he ſeemed as 

it were to be wo men in one: no man was ever 

more mild and moderate before victory; none more 

bloody and cruel after it (ml. In war he practiſed 

the ſame art, that he had ſeen ſo ſucceſsfull to 
Marius, of raiſing a kind of enthuſiaſm and con- 

tempt of danger in his army, by the forgery of au- 

ſpices and divine admonitions: for which end he 
carried always about with him aà little ſtatue of 

Apollo taken from the Temple of Delphi; and when- 

ever be had reſolved to giue battle, uſed to embrace it 

\ in fight of the ſoldiers, and beg the ſpeedy confirma- 
17 tion of it's promiſes to him u]. From an-uninter- 
rupted courſe of ſucceſs and proſperity he aſſumed 
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a: 


3 [/] Gentis Patriciæ nobilis 
fuit; familia prope jam ex- 


ſtincta majorum ignavia: lit- 
teris græcis atque latinis juxta 
atque doctiſſime eruditus.— 
[Salluſt. Bell. Jugurth. 95. 
Uſque ad Quæſturæ ſuæ co- 


mitia, vitam libidine, vino, 


ludicræ artis amore inquina- 


tam perduxit. Quapropter 
C. Marium conſulem moleſte 


tuliſſe traditur, quod ſibi, 
aſperrimum in Africa bellum 


3 tam delicatusQuzſtor 
ſorte obveniſſet, c. ¶ Val. 


© Max. 6. 9.) Salluſt. ib. 


[] Ad ſimulanda negotia 
altitudo ingenii incredibilis— 
. [Salluft. ib. ]quz tam diverſa, 
tamque inter ſe contraria, fi 


quis apud animum ſuum ex- 
dere velit, duos in uno 
omine Syllas fuiſſe credide- 
rit—[Val. M. 6. 9.] Adeo 


enim Sylla fuit diſſimilis bel- 


lator ac victor, ut dum vincit 
juſtiſſimo lenior; poſt victo- 
riam audito fuerit crudelior 
ut in eodem homine duplicis 
ac diverſiſſimi animi conſpi- 
ceretur exemplum. Vell. Pat. 


2. N. e 
[ Quoties prælium com- 
mittere deſtinabat, parvum 


Apollinis ſignum Delphis ſub- 


latum, in conſpectu militum 
complexus, orabat, uti pro- 
miſſa maturaret. Val. M. 1. 2. 
de Div. 1. 33. | 
f | 3 
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a ſurname; unknown before to the Romans, of 
Felix or the Fortunate ;, and would have been fortu- 
nate indeed, ſays Velleius, if his life had ended with 
bis villories ſo]. Pliny calls it a wicked title, 
drawn from the blood and oppreſſion of his coun- 
try; for which poſterity would think him more 
unfortunate, even than thoſe whom he had put to 
death yl. He had one felicity however peculiar 
to himſelf, of being the onely man in hiſtory, in 
whom the odium' of the moſt barbarous cruelties 
was extingutſhed by the glory of his great acts. 


Cicero, though he had a good opinion of his 


cauſe, yet deteſted the inhumanity of his victory, 
and never ſpeaks of him with reſpect, nor of his 
government, but as a proper tyranny; calling him 
a maſter of three moſt peſtilent vices, luxury, avarice, 
cruelty[q]. He was the firſt of his family, whoſe 
dead body was burnt : for having ordered Marius's 
remains to be taken out of his grave, and thrown into 
the river Anio, he was apprehenſive of the ſame 
inſult upon his own, if left to the uſual way of 
burial-[r]. A little before his death, he made his 
own Epitaph, the ſumm of which was, that no 
man bad ever gone beyond him, in doing good to his 
friends, or burt to his enemies [C J. 


(el Qs quidem uſurpaſ- []. Quod haud ſeio an ti- 


ſet juſtiſſime, ſi eundem & vin- 

cendi & vivendi ſinem habu- 

wet. Ven. Pat, 2. 2. 
[ꝰ] Unus hominum ad hoc 


ævi Felicis fibi cognomen aſ- 
civili nempe ſan- 


ſeruit 
guine, ac patriæ oppugnati- 
one adoptatus, &c. Plin. Hiſt. 
Nati r A 
[9] Quitrium 
vitiorum, luxuriz, avaritiz, 
crudelitatis magiſter fuit. De 
Fin. 3. 22. de Offic. 2. 8. 


cero's Arpinum , 


iferorum Atina and Sora, which had 


mens ſuo corpori, primus e 


Patriciis Corneliis igne voluit 


cremari. De Leg. 2. 22. 


Val. Max. g. 2. 


([e] Plutarch. in Sylla. 


The following Votive In- 
ſcription was found in Italy, 
in the year 1723, near Ci- 
between 


been dedicated probably by 


Sylla, about the time of his 


aſſuming 
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As ſoon as Sylla was dead, the old diſſenſions, I 


that had been ſmothered a while hy the terror of 


his power, burſt out again into a flame between 
e two factions, ſupported ſeverally by the two 


Conſuls, Q. Catulus and M. Lepidus, who were 
_ wholly oppoſite to each other in party and politics, 


Lepidus reſolved at all adventures to reſcind the 
acts of Sylla, and recall the exiled Marians ; and 


began openly to ſollicit the people to ſupport him 


in that reſolution : but his attempt, though plau- 
ſible, was factious and unſeaſonable, tending to 
overturn the preſent ſettlement of the Republic, 


 whichafter it's late wounds and loſs of civil blood, 


wanted nothing ſo much as reſt and quiet, to re- 
cover a tolerable degree of ſtrength. Catulus's 
father, the ableſt Stateſman of his time, and the 


chief aſſertor of the Anſtocratical intereſt, had been 


condemned to die by Marius: the ſon therefore, 


who inherited his virtues, as well as principles, 


and was confirmed in them by a reſentment of 
that injury, vigorouſly oppoſed and effectually 
diſappointed all the deſigns of his Collegue ; who 


finding himſelf unable to gain his end without re- 


curring to arms, retired to his government of 


Gaul, with intent to raiſe a force ſufficient to ſub- 


due all oppoſition; where the fame of his levies 
and military preparations gave ſuch umbrage to 


the Senate, that they ſoon abrogated his command. 
Upon this he came forward into Italy at the head 


of a great army, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Etruria without oppoſicion, marched in an hoſtile 
manner towards the City, to the demand of a ſe. 


alluming che ſurname of Fe- T4 TE; 
lix, ſoon after his firſt ſac- QUOD PERICYLVM 


dels, and defeat of the Chiefs, FELICITER EVASERIT 


who were in arms againſt him | L. SVLLA 
_ . - cond 
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cond Conſulſhip. He had with him ſeveral of the 
chief Magiſtrates, and the good wiſhes of all the 
Tribuns, and hoped by the authority of the Ma- 
rian cauſe, which was always favored by the po- 
pulace, to advance himſelf into Sylla's place, and 


uſurp the ſoverein power of Rome. Catulus in 


the mean time upon the expiration of his office, 
was inveſted with Proconſular authority, and 


charged with the defenſe of the government; and 


Pompey alſo, by a decree of the Senate, was 
Joined with him in the ſame commiſſion ; who 
having united their forces before Lepidus could 
reach the city, came to an engagement with him 


near the Milvian bridge, within a mile or two from 


the walls, where they totally routed and diſperſed 


his whole army. But the Ciſalpine Gaul being 
ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his Lieutenant, M. Brutus, 


the father of him who afterwards killed Cæſar, 


Pompey marched forward to reduce that Pro- 
vince: where Brutus, after ſuſtaining a ſiege in 
Modena, ſurrendered himſelf into his hands; but 
being conducted, as he deſired, by a guard of 
horſe to a certain village upon the Po, he was 
there killed by Pompey's orders. This act was 
cenſured as cruel and unjuſt, and Pompey gene- 
rally blamed for killing a man of the firſt quality, 
who had ſurrendered himſelf voluntarily and on 
the condition of his life: but he acted probably 
by the advice of Catulus, in laying hold of the 
pretext of Brutus's treaſon, to deſtroy a man, who, 
from his rank and authority, might haye been a 
dangerous Head to the Marian party, and capable 
of diſturbing that Ariſtocracy, which Sylla had 
eſtabliſhed, and which the Senate and all the 
better ſort were very deſirous to maintain. Le- 
pidus eſcaped into Sardinia, where he died ſoon 
after of grief, to ſee his hopes and fortunes ſo 
EP E 4 miſerably 
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miſerably blaſted : and thus ended the civil war of 


 Lepidus, as the Roman writers call it, which, 


though but ſhort-lived, was thought conſiderable 


enough by Salluſt to be made the ſubject of a 


diſtinct Hiſtory, of which ſeveral fragments are 
ſtill remaining [z]. | . 
As Cicero was returning from his travels towards 
Rome, full of hopes, and aſpiring thoughts, his 
ambition was checked, as Plutarch tells us, by 
the Delphic Oracle : for upon conſulting Apollo, 
by what means he might arrive at the heigth of 


glory, he was anſwered, by making his own genius, 


and not the opinion of the people, the guide of his 
life; upon which he. carried himſelf after his re- 
turn with great caution, and was very ſhy of pre- 


tending to public honors. But though the rule be 


very good, yet Cicero was certainly too wiſe, and 
had ſpent too much of his time with Philoſophers, 
to fetch it from an Oracle, which, according to 


his own account, had been in the utmoſt contempt 


for many ages, and was conſidered by all men of 
ſenſe as a mere impoſture [4]. But if he really 
went to Delphi, o which we have not the leaſt 
hint in any of his writings, we muſt impure it to 
the ſame motive, that draws ſo many Travellers 
at this day to the Holy Houſe of Loretto; the curio- 


[IM. Lepido, Q. Catulo 
Coff. civile bellum pæne ci- 
tius oppreſſum eſt, quam in- 
ciperet— fax illius motus ab 


ipſo Syllæ rogo exarſit. Cu- 


pidus namque rerum novarum 
per inſolentiam Lepidus, acta 
tanti viri reſcindere parabat 


nec immerito, ſi tamen poſſet 


fine magna clade Reipub. 


Ec. Flor. 3. 27. Vid. Plutar. 


in Pomp. Appian. I. 1. 416. 


- Salluſt. Fragment. Hiſt. I. 1. 


Val. Max. 6. 2. Pigh. Annal. 
A. U. 676. | 
[z] Pyrrhi tempori bus jam 


Apollo verſus facere deſierat 


—cur iſto modo jam oracula 
non eduntur, non modo noſtra 
ætate, ſed jam diu, ut modo 
nihil poſſit eſſe contemptius ? 
Quomodo autem iſta vis eva- 
nuit? an poſtquam homines 
minus creduli eſſe cceperunt ? 
De DN $6, $7. / #14: 
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ſity of ſeeing a. place ſo celebrated through the 
. world for it's ſanctity and riches. After his return 
however, he was ſo far from obſerving that cau- 
tion which Plutarch ſpeaks of, that he freely and 
forwardly reſumed his -former employment of 
leading; and after one year more ſpent at the 
be obtained in the next the dignity of Quꝶſtor. 
 AmonG the cauſes which he pleaded before his 
Quzſtorſhip was that of the famous Comedian 
Roſcius, whom a wy 24 merit in his art had re- 
commended to the familiarity and friendſhip of 
the greateſt men in Rome [x]. The cauſe was this; 
one Fannius had made over to Roſcius a young ſlave, 
to be formed by him to the ſtage, on condition of a 
partnerſhip in the. profits, which the flave ſhould ac- 
quire by acting: the ſlave was afterwards killed, and 
Roſcius proſecuted the Murtherer for damages, and 
obtained, by a compoſition, a hittle farm worth about 
eight hundred pounds, for his particular ſhare : Fan- 
nius alſo ſued ſeparately, and was ſuppoſed to have 
gained as much, but pretending to have recovered no- 
thing, ſued Roſcius for the moiety of what he had re- 
cerved. One cannot but obſerve from Cicero's 
leading the wonderfull eſteem and reputation in 
which Roſcius then floriſned, of whom he draws 
a very amiable picture. — Has Roſcius then, ſays 
he, defrauded his partner? Can ſuch a ſtain ſtick 
upon ſuch a man? who, I fpeak it with confidence, 
has more integrity than ſkill, more veracity than ex- 
perience : whom the people of Rome know ſ0 be 4 
better man than he is an Actor; and while he makes 
the firſt figure on the ſtage for his art, is worthy of 
the Senate for bis virtue [ y]. In another place he 
| Ng 3 © fays 
[e] Nec vulgi tantum fa- [y] Quem pop. Rom. me- 
vorem, verum etiam princi- liorem virum, quam hiſtrio- 
pum familiaritates amplexus nem eſſe arbitratur; qui ita 


"eſt, Val. Max. 8. 7. dtgniſſi- 
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ſays of him, that be was ſuch an artiſt, as to ſeem 
the onely one fit to come upon the ſtage; yet ſuch a 
man, as to ſeem the onely one unfit to come upon it at 
all [z] : and that bis action was ſo perfect and ad- 
mirable, that when a man excelled in any other pro- 
feſſion, it was grown into a proverb to call him a Ro, 


cius [a], His dayly pay for acting is ſaid to have 
been about thirty pounds ſterling [2] Pliny com- 


re his yearly profit at four thouſand pounds[c}; 


t Cicero ſeems to rate it at five thouſand. He 


was generous, benevolent, and a contemner of 


money ; and after he had raifed an ample fortune 
from the ſtage, gave his pains to the publick for 
many years without any pay: whence Cicero urges 
it as incredible, that be, who in ten years paſt might 


honeſtly have gained fifty thouſand pounds, which he 


refuſed, ſhould be tempted to commit a fraud for the 


pauliry ſum of four hundred [d]. 


Arx the ſame of Cicero's return from Greece, 
there reigned in the Forum two Orators of noble 


birth and great authority, Cotta and Hortenſius, 


whoſe glory inflamed him with an emulation of 
their virtues. Cotta s way of ſpeaking was calm and 
eaſy, flowing with great elegance and propriety of 


diction; Hortenſius s ſprightly, elevated, and warm- 


ing both by his words and attion;, who being the 
nearer to him in age, about eight years older, and 


 excelling in his own taſt and manner, was confidered 


digniſſimus eſt Scena, propter de publico mille denarios ſo- 


_ axtificium, ut * ſit lus acceperit. Macrob. Sa- 


Curia, r turn. 2. 10. | 

Pr. Q. Roſc. 6. 3 [e] HS. quingenta annua 

| 8 Pro Quinct. 25. meritaſſe prodatur. Plin, 
4] Ut in quo quiſque ar- Hiſt. Nat. 7. 39. ; | 
_ tificio excelleret, is in ſuo ge- [4] Decem his annis pro- 
nere Roſcius diceretur. ximis HS. ſexagies honeſtiſ- 
Orat. 1. 28. ſime conſequi potuit: noluit. 


[] Ut mercedem diurnam Pro Raſcio, 8. \ » 
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by him more particularly as his pattern, or c 


titor rather in glory [el. The buſineſs of pleading, 


though a profeſſion of all others the moſt labor 


ous, yet was not mercenary, or undertaken for 


any pay; for it was illegal to take money, or to 
accept even a preſent for it: but the richeſt, the 
greateſt, and the nobleſt of Rome freely offered 
their talents to the ſervice of their citizens, as the 
common Guardians and Protectors of the innocent 
and diſtreſſed [f J. This was a conſtitution as old 


as Romulus, who aſſigned the patronage of the 


people to the Patricians or Senators, without fee 
or reward: but in ſucceding ages, when, through 
the avarice of the Nobles, it was become a cuſtom 
for all Clients to make annual preſents to their 
Patrons, by which the body of the Citizens was 
made tributary as it were to the Senate, M. Cin- 


cius, a Tribun, publiſhed a law, prohibiting all 


Senators to take money or gifts on any account, and 
eſpecially for pleading cauſes. In the conteſt about 
this law, Cicero mentions a ſmart reply made by 
the Tribun to C. Cento, one of the Orators who 
oppoſed it; for when Cento aſked him with ſome 
ſcorn, What is it, my little Cincius, that you are 
making all this ſtir about? Cincius replied, that 
you, Caius, may pay for what you uſe Ig]. Ne 
TS ON 13 5 mu 


: le] Duo tum excellebant 


Oratores, qui me imitandi cu- 


eee incitarent, Cotta & 


Hortenſius, &c. Brut. 440. 

Diſerti igitur hominis, 
& facile laborantis, quodque 
in patriis eſt moribus, multo- 
rum cauſas & non gravate & 
gratuito defendentis, beneſi- 


_ cia & patrocinia late patent. 
De Oe. 2.1 1 


U D Cheb 


de donis & muneribus, niſi 
quia vectigalis jam & ſtipen- 


diaria-plebs eſſe Senatui cœe- 


perat? [Liv. 34. 4.] Conſur- 
gunt Patres legemque Cinci- 
am flagitant, qua cavetur an- 
tiquitus, ne quis ob cauſam 


orandam pecuniam donumve 
i LO Annal. 11. 


* ncius, quo die legem 
a; donis & muneribus tulit, 
cum ©. * 

| | us 
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\ muſt not imagine however, that this generoſity of 3 
| the Great was wholly diſintereſted, or without any 
expectation of fruit; for it brought the nobleſt 
which a liberal mind could receive, the fruit of 
praiſe and honor from the public voice of their 
country: it was the proper inſtrument of their 
ambition, and the ſure means of advancing them 
to the firſt dignities of the State: they gave their 
labors to the people, and the people repaid them 
with the honors and preferments which they had 
the power to beſtow : this was a wiſe and happy 
conſtitution, where by a neceſſary connection be- 
tween virtue and honor, they ſerved mutually to 
produce and perpetuate each other; where the 
reward of honors excited merit, and merit never 
failed to procure honors; the onely policy which 
can make a nation great and proſperous. 
Ius the three Orators juſt mentioned, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom and conſtitution of Rome, were 
all ſeverally employed this ſummer in ſuing for 
the different Offices, to which their different age 
and rank gave them a right to pretend; Cotta for 
the Conſulſbip, Hortenſius the Adilgſbip, Cicero the 
Quæſtonſbip; in which they all ſucceded : and 
Cicero eſpecially had the honor to be choſen the 
firſt F all bis — by the unanimous ſuffrage 
of the Tribes; and in the firſt year in which be was 
capable of it by law, the thirty firſt of bis age [b]. 
Tue 2ueftors were the general Receivers or 
Treaſurers of the Republic; whoſe number had 


of. 7  Ffatis contumelioſe, guid fers us, by Q. Fabius Maximus, 
. Mw. . Czxciole ? quæſiſſet; wt emas, in the extremity of his age. 
inquit, Cat, fi uti velis. Cic. De Senect. 4. Vid. Pigh. 
de Orat. 2. 71. | Annal. tom. 2. p. 218. 

i This Cincian law was [] Me cum Quæſtorem 
made in the year of Rome in primis cunctis ſuffragiis 

549; and recommended to populus Romanus faciebat. 

the people, as Cicero tells In Piſ. 1. Brut. 440. BY 
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been gradully enlarged with the bounds and re- 
venues of the Empire from to to twenty, as it 


now ſtood from the laſt regulation of Sylla. They 


were ſent annually into the ſeveral Provinces, one 
with every Proconſul or Governor, to whom th 

were the next in authority, and had the proper 
equipage of Magiſtrates, the Lifors carrying the 


Faſces before them ; which was not however al- 


lowed to them at Rome. Beſides the care of the 
revenues, it was their buſineſs alſo to provide corn 
and all ſorts of grain for the uſe of the armies 
abroad, and the public conſumption at home. 
T 1s was the firſt ſtep in the legal aſcent and 
gradation of public honors, which gave an imme- 
.diate right to the Senate, and after theexpiration 
of the office an actual admiſſion intoit during life: 
and though ſtrictly ſpeaking none were held to be 
complete Senators, till they were enrolled at the 
next Luſtrum in the liſt of the Cenſors, yet that was 
onely a matter of form, and what could not be 
denied to them, unleſs for the charge and noto- 
riety of ſome crime, for which every other Senator 
was equally liable to be degraded. Theſe Quæſtors 
Gee choſen annually by the people, were 
the regular and ordinary ſupply of the vacancies 
of the Senate, which conſiſted at this time of a- 
bout five hundred: by which excellent inſtitution 


the way to the higheſt Order of the State was laid | 


open to the virtue and induſtry of every private citi- 
zen; and the dignity of this Soverein Council 
maintained by a ſucceſſion of members, whoſe 
diftinguiſhed merit had firſt recommended them 
to the notice and favor of their Country [i. 


THe 


- [7] Quzſtura, primus gra- honoribus in ampliſimo con- 


dus honoris in Ver. Act. 1. cilio, & in altiſſimo gradu dig- 

4. ] Populum Romanum, cujus nitatis, atque in hac ominium 

9 | | terrarum 
3 | 
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Tux Conſuls of this year were Cn. Octavius 


and C. Scribonius Curio; the firſt was Cicero's 
particular friend, a perſon of ſingular humanity and 

nevolence, but cruelly afflicted with the gout; 
whom Cicero therefore urges as an example againſt 
the Epicureans, to ſhew, that a life ſupported by in- 
nocence could not be made miſerable by pain [ k]. The 
ſecond was a profeſſed Orator, or Pleader at the 
Bar, where he ſuſtained ſome credit, without any 


bother accompliſhment of art or nature, than à cer- 


tain purity and ſplendor of language, derived from 
the inſtitution of a Father, who was eſteemed for 


his eloquence: his action was vehement, with ſo 


abſurd a manner of waving his body from one fide to 


him, 
that he had learnt to ſpeak in a boat. They were 


terrarum arce collocati ſu- 
mus. [Poſt red. ad Sen. 1.] 
Ita Magiſtratus annuos crea- 


verunt, ut concilium Senatus 


Reip. proponerent ſempiter- 
num; deligerentur autem in 
id concilium ab univerſo po- 


pulo, adituſque in illum ſum- 
mum ordinem omnium civi- 


um induſtriæ ec virtuti pate- 
ret. Pro Sext. 65. 

This account of the man- 
ner of filling up the Senate 
is confirmed by many other 
paſſages of Cicero's works : 
for example ; when Cicero 


was elected aile, the next 
ſuperior Magiſtrate to the 


Autor, and before his en- 


' tance into that Office, he 


took a journey into Sicily to 
colle& evidence againſt Ver- 
res; in the account of which 


Voyage he ſays, that he went 
et bis own charges, though 6 


S enator, into that Province, 
where he had before been 
Quæſtor. [In Verr. I. 1.6.] 


Again; when the Govern- 


ment of Cilicia was allotted 
to him, he begged of youn 

Curio, as he did of all his 
friends in the Senate, not to 
ſuffer it to be prolonged to 
him beyond the year. In his 
abſence, Curio, who before 
had been onely Quæſtor, was 
elected Tribun; upon which 


Cicero, in a congratulatory 


Letter to him on that pro- 
motion, taking occaſion to 
renew his former requeſt, 
ſays, that he aſked it of him 
before, _— a Senator of the 
nobleft birth, and a youth of 
the greateſt intereſt ; but now 
4 Tribun of the people, who 
the power to grant him 
what he aſked. Ep. fam. 2.7. 
[4] De Finib, 2. 28. 
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both of them however good Magiſtrates ; 


ch as 


the preſent ſtate of the Republic required, firm to 
the intereſts of the Senate, and the late eſtabliſh- 
ment made by Sylla, which the Tribuns were la- 
boring by all their arts to overthrow. Theſe Con- 


ſuls therefore were called before the people by Si- 


cinius, a bold and factious Tribun, to declare their 
opinion about the revocation of Sylla's ats, and the 
reſtoration of the Tribunician power, which was now 
the onely queſtian that engaged the zeal and at- 
tention of the City : Curio ſpoke much againſt it 
with his uſual vehemence and agitation of body; 
while Octavius ſat by, crippled with the gout, 


and wrapped 


up in plaiſters and ointments ; when 


Curio had done, the I ribun, a man of a humo- 
rous wit, told Octavius, that he could never make 
amends to his Collegue for the ſervice of that day 

for if be had not taken ſuch pains to beat away the 


flies, they would certainly have devoured bim [I]. 


But while Sicinius was purſuing his ſeditious 

practices, and uſing all endeavours to excite the 
people to ſome violence againſt the Senate, he 
was killed by the management of Curio, in a 


tumult of his own raiſing [m) 
Wx have no account o 


the preciſe time of 


Cicero's marriage; which was celebrated moſt 
probably in the end of the preceding year, im- 
mediately after his return to Rome, when he was 
about thirty years old: it cannot be placed later, 
becauſe his daughter was married the year be- 


[7] Curio copia nonnulla 
verborum, nullo alio bono, te- 
nuit Oratorum locum. [Brut. 
350. it. 323. ] Motus erat is, 
quem C. Julius in perpetuum 
notavit, cum ex eo, in utram- 


ue partem toto corpore va- 


cillante, quæſivit, quis loque- 


retur e lintreNunquam, in- 
quit, Octavi, Collegæ tuo gra- 
tiam referes: qui niſi ſe ſuo 
more jactaviſſet, hodie te iſtic 
muſcæ comediſſent. Ib. 324. 
Ln] Vid. Salluſt. Fragm. 
Hitt. 1. 3. Orat. Macri. Pigh. 
Ann. 677. . 
fore 


0 
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fore his Conſulſhip, at the age onely of thirteen ; 


though we ſuppoſe her to be born this year on 


the fifth of Auguſt, which is mentioned to be her 
birth-day [1]. Nor is there any thing certain 
delivered of the family and condition of his wife 
Terentia ; yet from her name, her great for- 
tune, and ber fifter Fabia s being one of the Veſtal 


_ Pirgms(o], we may conclude, that ſhe was no- 
bly deſcended. This year therefore was parti- 
cularly fortunate to him, as it brought an in- 


creaſe not onely of iſſue, but of dignity into his 


family, by raiſing it from the Equeſtrian to the 
Senatorian rant; and by this carly taſt of 30 
lar favor gave him a ſu uture 


ſure preſage of his 
advancement to the ſuperior honors of the Re- 


public. | g 
* '[*}. Nonis Sextil. ad Att. Al Aſcon. Orat. in Tog. 
: 
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HE New of the ends being di 
| ſtributed to them always by lot, the Iſland 
0 Sicily happened to fall to Cicero's ſhare [a]. 
This was the firſt country, - which, after the re- 
duction of Ita taly, became a prey to the power of 
Rome [4}, and was then thought conſiderable 
enough to be divided into two Provinces of Li- 
lybeum and Syracuſe; the former of which was 
allotted to Cicero: for though they were both 
united at this time under one Prætor or ſupreme 
Governor, S. Peducæus, yet they continued ſtill 
to have each of them a diſtinct Cn [el. He 
received this Office, not as a gift, but a truſt; 
and conſidered it, he ſays, as a Public Theater," in | 
which the eyes of the world were turned upon bim; : 
and that he might act his part with the greater 
credit, reſolved to devote his whole atten tion to 
it; and to deny himſelf every pleaſure, every 
gratification of his appetites, even the moſt in- 
nocent and natural, which en e the 
laugable diſcharge” of it 15 1. 


go Me Queſtorem Stell. tus, ut mibi PE wum 
enſis excepit annus. Brut. non ſolum datum, ſed etiam 


440. creditum, ut me Quæſturam- 


Vol. I. 


que meam quaſh allquo ter- | 
rarum orbis theatro verſari 


exiſtimarem; ut omnia ſem- 
per, quæ jucunda videntur 
eſſe, non modo his extraor- 
dinariis cupiditatibus, ſed e- 
tiam ipſi naturæ ac neceſſitati 


pee InYoer: J. 544. 
F e Sieur 
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Steil was uſually called tbe Granary of the 
Republic [e]; and the Quæſtor's chief employ- 
ment in it was to ſupply corn and proviſions for 
the uſe of the City: but there happening to be a 
peculiar ſcarcity this year at Rome, it made the 
people very clamorous, and gave the Tribuns an 
þ + anc — of inflaming them the more eaſily, by 
charging it to the loſs of the Tribunician power, and 
their being left a prey by that means to the op- 
preſſions of the great [f]. It was neceſſary there- 
— to the public quiet, to ſend out large and 
ſpeedy ſupplies from Sicily, by which the Iſland 
was like to be drained; ſo; that Cicero had a dif- 
ficult taſk to furniſh What was ſufficient for the 
demands of the City, without being grievous-at 
the ſame: time to the poor natives: yet he ma- 
naged the matter with ſo much prudence and ad- 
dreſs, that he made very great exportations, with- 
out any burthen upon the Province; ſhewing 
great courteſy all the while to the dealers, juſtice 

to the merchants, generoſity. to the inhabitants, 
humanity to the allies; and in ſhort, doing all 
manner of good offices to every body; by which 
he gained the love and admiration of all the Sici- 
ans, who decreed. greater bonors to bim at his de- 
parture, than they bad ever decreed before to any of 
their Chief Governors [g]. During his reſidence 
in the Country, ſeveral young Romans of quality, 
who ſerved in the army, having committed ſome 


[4] Ille M. Cato fapiens, 
cellam penariam Reipublicz, 
nutricem plebis ' Romani Si- 
ciliam nominavit. In Verr. 
Enn. . fs 
IV Vid. Orat. Cottæ in 
fragment. Salluſt. 
| g] Frumenti in ſumma 
_ caritate maximum numerum 


e 


* + 


miſeram: negociatoribus co- 
mis, mercatoribus juſtus, mu- 
nicipibus liberalis, ſociis ab- 
ſtinens, omnibus eram viſus 
in omni officio diligentiſſimus: 
excogitati quidam erant a Si- 
culis honores in me inauditi. 
Fr. Planc. 26. 
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great diſorder and offence againſt martial diſci- 
pline, ran away to Rome for fear of puniſhment ; 
where being ſeized by the Magiſtrates, they were 
ſent back 7o be tried before the Prætor in Sicily: but 
Cicero undertook their defence, and pleaded for 
them ſo well, that he got them all acquitted [b]; 
and by that means obliged many conſiderable fa- 
„ oo GT a8 ns: 
In the hours of leiſure from his Provincial 
affairs, he employed himſelf very diligently, as 
he uſed to do at Rome, in his rhetorical ſtudies; 
agreeably to the rule which he conſtantly incul- 
cates, never to let one day paſs without ſome exerciſe 
of that kind: ſo that on his return from Sicily his 
oratorial talents were, according to his own judge- 
ment, in their full perfection and maturity [i]. The 
Country itſelf, famous of old for it's ſchool of elo- 
quence, might afford a particular invitation to the 


revival of thoſe ſtudies: for the Sicilians, as he 


tells us, being a ſharp and litigious people, and after 
the expulſion of their Tyrants, having many contro- 
venſies among tbemſelves about property, which re- 
quired much pleading, were the firſt who invented 
rules and taught an art of ſpeaking, of which Corax 
and Ty/ias were the firſt Profeſſors : an art which, 
above all others, owes it's birth to liberty, and 
can never floriſh but in a free air [K JI. 


I Plutarch's life of Cic. acuta illa gens & controverſa 
I.. Jam videbatur illud in natura, artem & præcepta Si- 
me, quicquid eſſet, eſſe per- culos Coracem & Ham con- 
fectum, & habere maturita- ſcripſiſſe. Brut. 75. Hæc 
tem quandam ſuam. Brut. una res in omni libero populo, 
44000. maximeque in pacatis, tran- 
Cum ſublatis in Sici- 

lia tyrannis res privatæ longo floruit, ſemperque dominata 
intervallo judiciis repeteren- eſt. De Orat. 1. 8. 

tur, tum primum, quod eſſet 


, 
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Bx roxx he left Sicily he made the tour of the 


Iſland, to fee every thing in it that was curious, 
and eſpecially the city of Syracuſe, which had 
always made the principal figure in it's hiſtory. 
Here his firſt requeſt tothe Magiſtrates, who were 


ſhewing him the curioſities of the place, was, to let 
him ſee the tomb of Archimedes, whoſe name had 


done ſo much honor to it; but to his ſurprize ge 
perceived, that they knew nothing at all of the 


matter, and even denied that there was any ſuch 
tomb remaining: yet as he was aſſured of it be- 
yond all doubt by the concurrent teſtimony of 
writers, and remembered the verſes inſcribed, and 


that there was a Sphere with a Cylinder engraved 


on ſome part of it, he would not be diſſuaded 
from the pains of ſearching it out. When they - 
had carried him therefore to the gate, where the 


greateſt number of their old Sepulchers ſtood, he 


obſerved, in a ſpot overgrown with ſhrubs and 
briars, a ſmall Column, whoſe head juſt — 


above the buſhes, with the figure of a Sphere and 2 


Cylinder upon it; this, he preſently told the company, 


was the thing that they were looking for; and ſend- 


ing in ſome men to clear the ground of the brambles 


and rubbiſh, he found the inſcription alſo which be 


expected, though the latter part of all the verſes was 


effaced. Thus, ſays he, one of the nobleſt Cities of 


Greece, and once likewiſe the moſt learned, had known 
nothing of the Monument of it's moſt deſerving and 


ingenious Citizen, if it had not been diſcovered to 


them by a Native of Arpinum [I]. At the expira- 
tion of his year he took leave of the Sicilians 268 


kind and affectionate ſpeech, aſſuring them of 


protection in all their affairs at Rome; in which 


was as good as his word, and continued ever 


l] Tuſc. Quart. 5. 3. 


after 
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after their conſtant Patron, to the great benefit 
and advantage of the Province. 


He came away extremely pleaſed with the ſuc- 


ceſs of his adminiſtration; and flattering himſelf, 
that all Rome was celebrating his praiſes, and that 


the people would readily grant him every thing that he 


defired; in which imagination he landed at Puteoli, 


a conſiderable port adjoining to Baiæ, the chief 
ſeat of pleaſure in Italy, where there was a perpe- 

tual reſort of all the rich and the great, as well for 
thedelights of it's ſituation, as the uſe of it's baths 


and hot waters. But here, as he himſelf pleaſantly 


tells the ſtory, he was not a little mortified by the 


firſt friend whom he met; who aſked bim, How 
long be had left Rome, and what news there ? when 
he anſwered, That he came from theProvinces : From 


Afric, 1 ſuppoſe, ſays another : and upon his reply- 
ing with ſome indignation, No; I come from Sicily: 


a third, who ſtood by, and had a mind to be thought 


wiſer, ſaid preſently, How! did you not know that 
| Cicero was Quaſtor of Syracuſe? Upon which, per- 


cetving it in vain to be angry, he fell into the bumor of 
the place, and made himſelf one of the company who 


came to the waters. This mortification gave ſome 


little check to his ambition, or taught him rather 


how to a Py it more ſucceſsfully ; and did him 
more goo 

compliments that be expected; for it made him re- 
flect, that the people of Rome bad dull ears, but quick 
eyes; and that it was his buſineſs to keep himſelf al- 


ways in their fight; nor to be ſo ſollicitous how to 
make them hear of bim, as to make them ſee him: 


ſo that from this moment be reſolved to ſtick cloſe to 
the Forum, and to live perpetually in the view of the 
City ; nor to fuſfer either his porter or bis fleep 10 

Maar any man 'S acceſs. to him [ml. 

A le] Fro Plancio, 26. 
. es AT 


he ſays," than if be had received all the 
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Ar his return to Rome he found the Conſul, 
L. Lucullus, employing all his power to repell the 
attempts of a turbulent Tribun, L. Quinctius, who 
had a manner of ſpeaking peculiarly adapted to in- 


flame the multitude, and was 71 exerting it, 
Hilla 


to perſuade them to rever acts ſ u]. Theſe 
acts were odious to all who affected popularity, 
eſpecially to the Tribuns, who could not brook 


with any patience the diminution of their ancient 


power; yet all prudent men were deſirous to ſup- 
port them, as the beſt foundation of a laſting peace 
and firm ſettlement of the Republic. The Tribun 
Sicinius made the firſt attack upon them ſoon after 
Sylla's death, but loſt his life in the quarrel; 
which, inſtead of quenching, added fuel to the 
flame; ſo that C. Cotta, one of the next Conſuls, 


a man of moderate principles and obnoxious to 
neither party, made it his buſineſs to mitigate theſe 
heats, by mediating between the Senate and the 
Tribuns, and remitting a part of the reſtraint that 

Sylla had laid upon them, fo far as to reſtore them 


to a capacity of holding the ſuperior Magiſtracies. 


But a partial reſtitution could not ſatisfy them; 


they were as clamorous ſtill as ever, and thought 


it a treachery to be quiet, till they had recovered 


their whole rights: for which purpoſe Quinctius 
was now imitating his predeceſſor Sicinius, and ex- 


citing the populace to do themſelves juſtice againſt 


their oppreſſors, nor ſuffer their power and liber- 


ies to beextorted from them by the Nobles. But 
the vigor of Lucullus prevented him from gaining 


any farther advantage, or making any im preſſion 


this year to the diſturbance of the public peace [o]. 


J Homo cum ſumma po. Cluent. 29. Plutarch. in Lu- 
teſtate præditus, tum ad in- cull. 
flammandos animos multitu- [e] Niſi forte C. Cotta, ex 


dinis accommodatus. Pro factione media Conſul, aliter 
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C. VxRRESs, of whom we ſhall have occaſion 
to aw more hereafter, was now alſo Prætor of the 
City, or the ſupreme Adminiſtrator of Juſtice ; 

vhoſe decrees were not reſtrained to the ſtrict letter 
of the law, but formed ufually upon the princi- 
ples of common equity; which, while it gives a 
greater liberty of doing what is right, gives a 
greater latitude withal of doing wrong; and the 
power was never in worſe hands, or more cor- 
ruptly adminiſtred than by Verres : for there was 
not a man in Itah, ſays Cicero, doo had @ law-ſuit 
at Rome, but knew; Nr the rights and properties 
of the Roman people were determined oy the will and 
* pleaſure of bis whore p. 
TERRE was a very m rdihury Commiſſion 
granted this year to M. Antonius, So father of the 
Triumvir; the inſpection and command of all the 
Coaſts. of the Medilerranean: a boundleſs power, as 
Cicero calls it [q]; which gave him an 1 
of plundering the Provinces, and committing a 
Kinds of outrage on the Allies. He invaded Crete 
without any declaration of war, on purpoſe to en- 
ſlave it, and with ſuch an aſſurance of 2 10 that 


71 


he carried more fetters with him than arms [y. But 
N _ met with the fate that he deſerved : or the 


5 = mn jum 9 t- venerit, quan feet: jura om- 
3 N nch & quan- nia Pratoris urbani nutu at- 


Sicinius primus de que arbitrio Chelidonis me- 


; CY tribunicia loqui au- _ retriculæ ernali. In Verr. 
ſus, muſſitantibus vobis cir- b 


- 5. 13 
cumventus erat. Lucullus ſu- 


[ 1 M. Antonii infinitum 
0 periore anno quantis animis d imperium. Ib. 2. 3. 


. lerit in IL. Quinctium, vidi- Wk Primus invaſit inſulam 
ſtis.— Vid. Salluſt. Hiſt, Frag- M. Antonius, cum ingenti 
: _ 1. 3. Orat. Macri Li- uidem victoriæ ſpe atque fi- 
| Flut. in Lucull. —— adeo ut plures catenas 
Wo! Ut nemo tam ruſtica - in navibus, quam arma por- 
omo, Romam ex ullo taret. Flor. 3 7. 
. e vadimonii cauſa | 


T4 Cretans 
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Cretans totally routed, him in a naval engage 
ment, and returned triumphant into their ports, 


with the bodies of their enemies hanging on their 


maſts. Antonius died ſoon. after this diſgrace, 
infamous in his character, nor in any reſpect abet- 
ter man, ſays Aſconius, than bis ſon [s]. But 
Metellus made the Cretans pay dear for their 
triumph, by the intire conqueſt of their country: 
in uubich war, as Florus ſays, i the truth muſt be 
tald, the Romans were the aggreſſors; and though 


l'] Creticum bellum, ſi 


multa contra utilitatem pro- vera volumus noſcere, nos 
vinciarum & faceret & cogi- fecimus ſola yincendi nobilem 
taret, in mediis ejus injuriis infulam cupiditate. Flor. ib. 
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preſently ſurrounded by the Pretor Clodius Glaber, 
with a 34 regular troops; but forcing 
their way through them with ſword in hand, they 
aſſaulted and took his camp, and made themſelves 


maſters of all Campania. From this ſucceſs their 


numbers preſently increaſed to the ſize of a juſt 
army of forty thouſand fighting men: with which 
they made head againſt the Roman legions, and 
ſuſtained a vigorous war for three years in the 
very bowels of Italy; where they defeated ſeveral 
Commanders of Confular and Pretorian rank; and, 
puffed up with their victories, began to talk of 
attacking Rome. But M. Craſſus the Prætor, to 
whom the war was committed, having gathered 
about him all the forces which were near home, 
chaſtiſed their inſolence, and drove them before 


him to the extremity of Rhegium; where, for 


want of veſſels to make their eſcape, the greateſt 


part was deſtroyed, and among them their General | 


Spartacus, fighting bravely to the laſt at the head 
of his deſperate troops [ul. This was called the 
ſervile war, for which Craſſus had the honor of an 
Ovation; it being thought beneath the dignity of the 


ſlaves: but to bring it as near as poſlible to a 
Triumph, Crafſus procured a ſpecial decree of 
the Senate to authorize him to wear the laurel 


Crown, which was the proper ornament of the 


Triumph, as nyrtie was of the Ovation [x]. 
Tre Sertorian war happened to be finiſhed alſo 
fortunately near the fame time. The author of it, 
Sertorius, was bred under C. Marius, with whom 
he had ſerved in all his wars, with a ſingular repu- 


tation, not onely of martial virtue, but of juſtice 
1 . Vid. Flor. 3. 20. © midolofiflimo bello, coronam 


&] Nut. in Craſſ.— Craſſe, illam lauream tibi tantopere 
quid eſt, quod confecto for- decerni volaeris? In Piſon. 24. 


Republic to grant a full Triumph for the conqueſt of 
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and cle : for though he was firm to the Ma ; 
rian party, he always diſliked and oppoſed their 
cruelty, and adviſed a more temperate uſe of their 
power. After the death of Cinna, he fell into 
Sylla's s hands, along with the Cunſul Scipio, when 
the army abandoned them: Sylla diſmiſſed him 
with life, on the account perhaps of his known 
moderation; yet taking him to be an utter enemy 
to his cauſe, he ſoon — proſcribed and drove 
him to the neceſſity of ſeeking his ſafety in foreign 
countries. After ſeveral attempts on Afric and 
the coaſts of the Mediterranean, he found a ſet- 
tlement in Spain, whither all who fled from Syl- 
As eruelty reſorted to him, of whom he formed 
a Senate, which gave laws to the whole Province. 
Here, by«his great credit and addreſs, he raiſed 
à force ſufficient to ſuſtain a war of eight years 
againſt the Whole power of the Republic; WA to 
make it a queſtion, whether Rome: or Spain ſhould 


| poſſeſs the empire of the world.) Q. Metellus, an 


old experienced Commander, was ſent againſt him 
ſingly at firſt; but was ſo often baffled and cir- 
cumvented by his ſuperior vigor and dexterity, 
that the people of Rome were forced to ſend their 
favorite —— pey to his aſſiſtance, with the beſt 
troops of the Moles: Sertorius maintained his 
ground againſt them both; and after many en- 
gagements, in which be generally came off equa, 
A en ſuperior; was baſely murthered at a private 
aſt by the treachery of Perperna ; who, being 
the next to him in command, was envious of his 
glory, and wanted to uſurp his power. - Perperna 
Was — noble birth, and had been Prætor of Rome, 
Where he took up arms with the Conſul Lepidus, 


to reverſe the acts of Sylla, and recall the pro- 
ſcribed Marians, and after their defeat carried off 


4 n part of their. * to the ſupport of 


Sertorius: : 
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Sertorius [y]: but inſtead of gaining what he 
ed from Sertorius's death, he ruined the 
cauſe, of which he had made himſelf the chief, 
and put an end to a war that was wholl fup- 
ported by the reputation of the General: for the 
revolted Provinces preſently ſubmitted 3. and the 
army having no' confidence in their new leader, 


was eaſily broken and diſperſed,” and Ferperna 
himſelf taken priſoner. 


Pomp Ex is celebrated on this G for an 

| 2 of great prudence and tf for-when 

— in hopes of ſaving his life, offered to 
{ 


ome important diſcoveries, and to putinto 


his hands all Sertorius's papers, in which were 
ſeveral letters from ihe principal Senators of Rome, 
preſſing bim to bring his army into Italy for the ſake 
of overturning the preſent Government, he ordered 
the papers to be burnt without reading them, and 
Perperna to be killed without ſeeing bim [z]. He 
knew, that the beſt way of healing the difcontents 
of the City, where faction was perpetually at work 


4 5 Sylla' & Cn ut 


ximus, exarmatumque 
Sertorium, proh quanti mox 
belli facem ] & multos alios 
dimiſit incolumes. Vell. Pat. 
2. 25 29. 

Jam Africe, jam Baleari- 


Satis tanto hoſti uno Impera- 


tore reſiſtere res Romana non 


a 2 additus Metello Cn. 

Pompeius. Hi copias viri 

did, & ancipiti ſemper, acie 

 attrivere : nec tamen rius 

bello, quam ſuorum ſcelete, 

* extinctus eſt. Flor. 
3: 3. Gr 


Illa in tantum Sertorium 
armis extulit, ut per quin- 


quennium dyudicari non po- 
tuerit, Hiſpanis, Romaniſve 
in armis plus eſſet roboris, & 


uter populus alteri pariturus 


foret. Vell. Pat. 2. 90. 
bus Iaſulis fortunam expertus, 
miſſuſque in oceanum — tan juratis convivio interfectus 
dem Hiſpaniam armavit— 


AM. Perperna & alis con- 


eſt, octavo ducatus ſui anno; 
re dux, & 7 du- 
tores, 1 3s r & 
Metel um, ſpe par, frequen- 
tius victor. 
Vid. etiam Plutarch. in 
torio & Fomp. Appian. p. 
418. 
424 Plutarch. in er. 
* 423. 
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to diſturb the public quiet, was, to eaſe people of 


thoſe fears which a conſciouſneſs of guilt would 
ſuggeſt, rather than puſh them to the re 4 of 
ſeeking: their ſecurity from a change of affairs, 
and the overthrow of the State [a]. As here- 
turned into Italy at the head of his victorious ar- 


my, he happened to fall in luckily with the re- 


mains of thoſe fugitives, who, after che ac. 
tion of Spartacus, had eſcaped from Craſſus, and 


were ing their way in a body towards the 


Alps, whom he intercepted and intirely cut off, 


to the number of five thouſand ; and in a letter 
upon it to the Senate, ſaid, that Craſſus indeed 
bad defeated the Gladiators, but that He had plucked 
7 the war by the roots [b}. Cicero likewiſe, from 


particular diſlike to Craſſus, affected in his pub- 
jy ſpeeches to give Pompey the honor of finiſh- 
ing this war, declaring, that the very fame of bis 
coming had broken the arte of it, and bis Preſence 


W it Ce. 


find: Triumph, while he was (till onely a —— 
Citizen, and of the Equeſtrian rank: but t 


day he took poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip, to which 
he had been elected in his abſence; and as if he 
had been born to command, made his firſt entry 


into the Senate in the proper poſt to preſide in it. 
He was not yet full thirty in years old, but the Se- 
nate, by a decree, diſpenſed with the incapacity of his 
age and abſence and * him to bold the bigheſt 


Lal In tanto civium nu- "Ta ma bellum — 
mero, magna multitudo eſt tione Pompeii attenuatum at- 
eorum, qui propter metum que ue imminutum eft ; 9 
peenz peccatorum ſuorum Pra 
 confcii, novos motus conver- leg, Manil. xi. it —Quietiam 

3 Rep. 1 Fro ſervitia virtute Nn 5 


tum & ſepultum. 


t. 45. 5 domuiſſet. Pro Sext. 1 
"Th Flut. id. e 


3 in Spain Pompey obtained 4 
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Magiſtracy, before he was capable by las of pre- 
tending even to the loweſt ; and by higauthority M. 
Craſſus was elected alſo for his Collegue [4]. 
.Crassvs's father and elder brother loſt their 


lives in the maſſacres of Marius and Cinna; but 


he himſelf eſcaped into Spain, and lay there con- 
cealed till Sylla's return to Italy, whither he pre- 
ſently reſorted to him, in hopes to revenge the 
ruin of his fortunes and family on the oppoſite 
faction. As he was attached to Sylla's cauſe both 
by intereſt and inclination, fo he was much con- 
ſidered in it; and being extremely greedy-and ra- 
pacious, made uſe of all his credit to enrich himſelf 
by the plunder of the enemy, and the. purchaſe of 
confiſcated eftates,' which Cicero calls his harvgſ. 
By theſe methods he raiſed an immenſe wealth, 
computed at many millions, gathered from the 
_— and calamities of his country: He uſed to 
y, that no man could be reckoned rich, who was not 
able to maintain an army out of his own rents [e]: 
and if the accounts of Antiquity be true, the num- 
ſcarce inferior to that of a full 
army; which, inſtead of being a burthen, made 
one part of his revenue; being all trained to ſome 
uſefull art or profeſſion, which enabled them not 
onely to ſupport themſelves, but to bring a ſhare 


of profit to their maſter. 


[4] Pompeius hoc quoque 
triumpho, adhuc Eques Ro- 
manus, ante diem quam Con- 


ſulatum iniret, curru urbem 
invectus eſt. Vell. Pat. 2. 


Quid tam fingulare, quam 


ut ex S. C. legibus ſolutus, 
Conſul ante fieret, quam ul - 
lum alium Magiſtratum per 

leges capere licuiſſet? Quid 


3 0 


Among the other trades 


tam incredibile, quam ut ite- 
rum Eques Romanus S. C. tri- 
umpharet? Pro leg. Man. 21. 
Vid. Plutarch. er Oh 
e] Illam 8 i temporis 

5 Farad. 6. W705. 
Multi ex te audierunt, cum 
diceres, neminem eſſe divi- 
tem, niſi qui exercitum alere 

poſſet ſuis fructibus. a Ib. 1. 
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in his family; he is ſaid to have had above five 
hundred maſons and architects conſtantly employed in 
building or repairing the houſes of the City [f J. 
He had contracted an early envy to Pompey, for 
his ſuperior credit both with Sylla and the peo- 

le; which was ſtill aggravated by Pompey's 

te attempt to rob him of the honor of ending 
the ſervile war; but finding himſelf wholly un- 
equal to his Rival in military fame, he applied 
himſelf to the arts of peace and eloquence ; in 
which he obtained the character of a good ſpeak- 
er, and by his eaſy and familiar addreſs, and a 


readineſs to aſſiſt all, who wanted either his pro- 


tection or his money, acquired a great authority 


in all the public affairs; ſo that Pompey was 
glad to embrace and oblige him, by taking him 


for his partner in the Conſulſhii ß. 

Fru years were now almoſt elapſed, ſince 
Ciceros elemtion to the Quæſtorſbip; which was the 
proper interval preſcribed by: law, before he could 
hold the next office of Tyibun or aile; and it 
was eee, to paſs through one of theſe in: his 
way to the ſuperior dignities: he choſe therefore 
to drop the Tribunate, as being ſtript of it's ancient 


power by the late ordinance of Sylla, and hegan 
to make intereſt for the Ædileſbip, while Horten- 


ſius at the ſame time was ſuing for the Conſulſbip. 


He had employed all this interval in a cloſe atten- 
dance on the Forum, and a perpetual courſe of 
Pleading [g], which greatly advanced his intereſt 
in the City; eſpecially when it was obſerved, that 


be ftriftly complied with the law, by refuſing not onely 
to take fees, but ta accept even any preſents, in which 


[ Plutarch. in Craſf. pibus patronis quinquennium 
(Le Cum igitur eſſem in fere verſatus. Brut. p. 440, 
Plurimis cauſis, & in princi- [ Plutarch. Cicer. 
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Vet all his Orations within this period are loſt; 
of which number were thofe for M. Tullius and 
L. Varenus, mentioned by Quintillian and 80 
7 0 as extant in their time. 

'Some writers tell us, that he improved and per- 
felted bis action by the inſtructions of Roſcius and 
LE ſopus z the to moſt accompliſhed actors in that, 
or perhaps i in any ot har age, the one in Comedy, the 
otber in Tragedy [il. He had a great eſteem in- 
deed for them both, and admired the uncommon 
perfection of their art: but though he conde- 
ſcended to treat them as friends, he would have 
diſdained to uſe them as maſters. He had formed 
himſelf upon a nobler plan, drawn his rules * 
action from nature and philoſo phy, and his pra 
tice from the moſt perfect ſpeakers then livingh in 
the world; and 3 the Theatre to be an im- 
proper ſchool. for the inſtitution of an Orator, as 
teaching geſtures too minute and unmanty, and la- 
| boring more about the expreſſion of words, than of 

things [EK]: nay, he Hue ſometimes at Horten- 
ſius for an action 700 foppiſh and theatrical [1], who 
uſed to be rallied on that de 
other pleaders, with the title of the Player; fo 


that, in the cauſe of P. Sylla, Torquatus, a free 


ſpeaker on the other 1385 called kim 4 way of 


Thid: 1 . exprimens, foeni- 
Ea Qui is neget opus eſſe i 5 ſed univerſam rem & 
o in hoc oratorio mo- ſententiam: non demonſtra- 


tu, ſtatuque Roſcii eſtum ? tione, ſed ſignificatione de- 


— tamen nemo ſuaſerit ſtu- clarans, laterum inflectione 


ry account by the 


dioſis dicendi adoleſcentibus 
in geſtu diſcendo hiſtrionum 
more elaborare. De Orat. 
1. 59. Vid. Tuſc. Diſp. 4. 


„ autem hos motus 
ſubſequi debet geſtus; non 


hac forts ac virili, non ab 


fcena & hiſtrionibus. * 3. 


39. 


tuum cerviculam . | 


L Putamus — Mona 


In Verr. 1. 3. 19. | 
ridicule, 
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ridicule, Dionyſia, an actreſs of thoſe times, in 
great requeſt for her dancing [Im]. Let Horten; 

Fs himſelf was ſo far from borrowing his man- 
ner from the Stage, that the Stage: borrowed 
from him; and the two celebrated Actors juſt 
mentioned, Roſcius and Æſopus, are ſaid to have 
attended all the trials in which he 7 in 
order to perfect the action of the Theater by 
that of the Forum: which ſeems indeed to be 
the more natural method of the two, that they 


Who act in feigned life ſhould take their pattern 
from the true; not thoſe, who repreſent the true, 


copy from that which is feigned [nu]; We are 
told however by others, what does not ſeem 
wholly improbable, that Cicero: uſed to divert 
himſelf ſometimes with Roſcius, and make it an 
_exerciſe, or trial of ſkill between them, which 
could expreſs the ſame paſſion the moſt variouſly, the 
one by words, the other by geſtures [l. 
As he had now devoted himſelf to a life of bu- 
ſineſs and ambition, ſo he omitted none of the 
uſual arts of recommending himſelf to popular 
favor, and facilitating his advancement to the ſu- 

-perior honors. He thought it abſurd, that when 
every little Artificer knew the name and uſe of all his 
tools, a Stateſman ſhould neglect the knowledge of men, 


(el I. Torquatus ſuba- 
Bra homo ingenio & infe- 
ſtivo — non jam hiſtrĩionem 


illum diceret, ſed geſticula- 
tiſſimæ faltatri nomine 


5 Aul. Gell. 1. 5. 
Idi Genus hoc totum Ora- 
tores, qui ſunt veritatis ipſius 


| aQtores, reliquerunt; imita- | 


tores autem veritatis, hiſtri- 
ones, Occupaverunt,—At ſine 


dubio in omni re vincit imi- 
A veritas. De Orat. 
3» „ | 3 FR 

8 Satis conſtat, conten- 
dere eum cum ipſo hiſtrione 
ſolitum, utrum ille ſæpius 
eandem ſententiam variis ge- 

oquentiz copiam ſermone 
diverſo pronunciaret. Ma- 


ef M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
who were the proper inſtruments with which he was 
to work: he made it his buſineſs therefore to learn 
the name, the place, and the condition of every emi- 
nent (Citizen; what eftate, what friends, what 
neighbours be had; and could readily point out their 
ſeveral bouſes, as he travelled through Italy [p]. 
This knowledge, which is uſefull in all popular 
Governments, was peculiarly neceſſary at Rome; 
where the people having much to give, expected 


to be much courted ; and where their high ſpirits 


and privileges placed them as much above the 


rank of all other Citizens,- as the grandor of the 


Republic exceded that of all other States: ſo 
that every man, who aſpired to any public dig- 
nity, kept a ſlave or two in his family, whoſe 
ſole buſineſs it was to learn the names and know 


the perſons of every Citizen at fight, ſo as to be able 


to whiſper them to his Maſter, as he paſſed through 
the ſtreets, that he might be ready to ſalute them 


all familiarly, and ſhake hands with them, as his 


particular acquaintance [J]. | Wy 
Pur Ach ſays, that the uſe of theſe Nomen- 
clators was contrary to the laws; and that Cato for 
that reaſon, in ſuing for the public offices, would not 


employ any of them, but took all that trouble upon 
himſelf [r]. But that notion is 3 


Cicero, who, in his Oration for 
the abſurd rigor of Cato's ſtoical principles, and 


their inconſiſtency with common life, from the 


very circumſtance of his having a Nomenclator— 


« What do you mean, ſays he, by keeping = 


| Q Plutarch. in Cie. poondera dextram 


7 Vid. de petitione Con- Porrigere. Hic multum in 


9 | Fabia valet, ille Velina: 
Mercemur ſervum, qui dictet Cuilibet hic faſces dabit, &c. 
nomina: Her, Epilt. x. 6. 
Qui foliat latus, & cogat trans [7] Plutarch. in Cato. 
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% Nomenclator ? The thing itſelf is a mere cheat: 


“for if it be your duty to call the Citizens by 


their names, it is aſhame for your ſlave to know 
ce them better than yourſelf. — Why do you 
<* notſpeak to them before he has whiſpered you? 


Or, after he has whiſpered, why do you ſalute 


e them, as if you knew them yourſelf ? Or, when 
<< you have gained your election, why do you 
% grow careleſs about ſaluting them at all? All 
s this, if examined by the rules of ſocial life, is 
<« right; but if by the precepts of your Philo- 
<« ſophy, very wicked [9 As for Cicero him- 
ſelf, whatever pains he is ſaid to have taken in 
this way, it appears from ſeveral paſſages in his 
letters, that he conſtantly had a Nomenclator at 
Bis elbew. on all public occaſions [ft]. 

. He was now in his thirty ſeventh year, the proper 


age for holding the Ædileſbip, which was the firſt 


public preferment that was properly called a Ma- 
giftracy ; the Queſtorſpip being an office onely or 


Place of truſt, without any juriſdiction in the City, 
_ as the Adiles had [ul. Theſe Ædiles, as well as 


all the inferior officers, were choſen by the people 


voting in their Tribes; a manner of electing of all 
the moſt free and popular: in which Cicero was 
declared Adile, as he was before elected Quæſtor, 


an age, 


by zhe unanimous ſuſfrage of all the Tribes, and pre- 


] Pro Murena, 36. 

I] Ut nemo nullius ordi- 
nis homo nomenclatori notus 
fuerit, qui mihi obviam non 


venerit. Ad Att. 4. 1. 


[a] This will explane what 


Cicero ſays above of Pompey's 


entring upon the Conſul/hip, at 
when he was incapa- 
ble even of the loweſt Magi- 
Nracy. — But though ſtrictly 
2 ” 


bl ferably to all bis competitors [ul. 
| ſpeaking, the Zdileſhip was 


the firſt which was called a 
Magiſtracy; yet Cicero him- 
ſelf, and all the old writers, 
give the ſame title alſo to the 
Tribunate and. Dueftorſhip. 
[v] Me cum Quæſtorem 
in primis, Ædilem priorem 
— cunctis ſuffrægiis populus 
Romanus faciebat. in Pi- 
ſon. 1. | 


Trnrre 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


THERE were originally but io A#4iles, choſen 
from the body of the people on pretence of caſing 
the Tribuns of a ſhare of their trouble: whoſe 
chief duty, from which the name itſelf was de- 
rived, was to take care of the Aadiſices of the City ; 
and to _ the markets, weights, and meaſures ; 
and regulate the ſhews and games, which were pub- 
licly exhibited on the feſtivals of their Gods [w]. The 
Senate afterwards, taking an opportunity when 
the people were in good humor, prevailed to have 
two more created from their order and of ſuperior 


rank, called Curule ÆAdiles, from the arin- chair of 


tvory, in which they ſat [x] : But the Tribuns pre- 
ſently repented of their conceſſion, and forced the 
Senate to conſent, that theſe new Adiles ſhould be 


choſen indifferently from tbe Patrician or Plebeian 


families [y]. But whatever difference there might 
be at firſt between the Curule and Plebeian diles, 
their province and authority ſeem in later times to 
be the ſame, without any diſtinction but what was 
nominal; and the two, who were choſen the firſt, 
were probably called the Curule Adiles, as we find 
Cicero to be now ſtiled. This magiſtracy gave 4 
precedence in the Senate, or a priority of voting and 
ſpeaking, next after the Conſuls and Prætors; and 
was the firſt that qualified a man to have a picture 


or ſtatue of himſelf, and conſequently ennobled his 


family [z]: for it was from the number of theſe ſta- 
 Fues of anceſtors, who had born Curule Offices, that 


L] Dionyſ. Halic. 1. 6. Et totum Numidz ſculptile 


. e 6k dentis opus. 
[x] — dabit, eripietque Ouvid. de Pont. 4.9. 
curule O] Liv. I. 6. ad fin. 


Cui volet importunus ebur— 4 [z] Antiquiorem in ſenatu 

| Hor. Ep. 1. 6. ſententiæ dicendæ locum — 

B jus imaginis ad memoriam, 

| Signa quoque in ſella noſſem poſteritatemque prodendam. 
formata curuli, n Vert. 5. 14. 
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| 2 of Rome were eſteemed the more or leſs 


Arr AR Cicero's election to the ÆAdilgſbip, but 


before his entrance into the office, he undertook 


the famed proſecution of C. Verres, the late 


Prætor of Sicily ; charged with many flagrant 


acts of injuſtice, rapine, and cruelty, during his 
triennial government of that Iſland. And ſince 


this was one of the memorable tranſactions of 
his life, and for which he is greatly celebrated 
by Antiquity, it will be neceſſary to give a diſ- 


tinct and particular relation of it. | | 
THe public adminiſtration was at this time, in 


every branch of it, moſt infamouſly corrupt: the 
great, exhauſted by their luxury and vices, made 
no other uſe of their governments, than to enrich. 
themſelves by the ſpoils of the foreign Provinces : 


their buſineſs was to extort money abroad, that 
they might purchaſe offices at home, and to 
plunder the allies, in order to corrupt the Citi- 
Zens. . The oppreſſed in the mean while found 
it in vain to ſeek relief at Rome, where there was 
none who cared either to impeach of to condemn 


a noble criminal; the deciſion of all trials being 


in the hands of men of the ſame condition, who 
were uſually involved in the ſame crimes, and o- 
penly proſtituted their judgement on theſe occa- 


ions for favor or a bribe. This had raiſed a ge- 


neral diſcontent through the Empire, with a par- 
ticular diſguſt to that change made by Sylla, of 
transferring the right of judicature from the Equeſ- 
trian to the Senatorian order, which the people 
were now 1mpatient to get reverſed : the proſe- 


cution therefore of Verres was both ſeaſonable 


and popular, as it was likely to give ſome check 


to the oppreſſions of the Nobility, as well as 


comfort and relief to the diſtreſſed — 5 
| | ** 


N 
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Arx the cities of Sicily concurred in the im- 
peachment, excepting Syracuſe and Meſſana; for 
theſe two being the moſt confiderable of the Pro- 
vince, Verres had taken care to keep up a fair cor- 
reſpondence with them. Syracuſe was the place 
of his reſidence, and Meſſana the repoſitory of his. 
plunder, whence he exported it all to Italy : and' 
though he would treat even theſe on certain occa- 
ſions very arbitrarily, yet in ſome flagrant inſtances 
of his rapine, that he might eaſe himſelf of a part 
of the envy, he uſed to oblige them with a ſhare 
of the ſpoil [a]: ſo that partly by fear, and partly 
by favor, he held them generally at his devotion 
and at the expiration of his government procured 
ample teſtimonials from them both in praiſe of his 
adminiſtration. All the other Towns were zea- 
lous and active in the proſecution, and by a com- 
mon petition to Cicero implored him to undertake 
the management of it; to which he conſented, 
out of regard to the relation which he had born 
to them as Quæſtor, and his promiſe made at part- 
ing, of his protection in all their affairs. Verres, 
on the other hand, was ſupported by the moſt 

| 3 families of Rome, the Scipio's and the 
Metelli, and defended by Hortenſius, who was 
the reigning Orator at the Bar, and uſually ſtiled 
the King of the Forum [h]; yet the difficulty of 
the cauſe, inſtead of diſcouraging, did but. ani- 
mate Cicero the more, by the greater glory of 
„„ . CR 


[a] Ergo, inquiet aliquis, prædarum ac furtorum recep- 
donavit populo Syracuſano trix, &c. In Verr. 3. 8. it. 
iſtam hereditatem, &c. In 11. 3 3 
Verr. 2. 18. I8᷑⸗ ] In foro ob eloquenti- 
Mieſſana tuorum adjutrix am Kege cauſarum. Aſcon, 
ſcelerum, libidinum teſtis, Argum. in Divinat. 
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_ Hz had no ſooner agreed to undertake it, than 
an unexpected rival ſtarted up, one Q. Cæcilius, 
a Sicilian by birth, who had been Quæſtor to Ver- 
res; and by a pretence of perſonal injuries received 
from him, and a particular knowledge of his 
crimes, claimed a preference to Cicero in the taſk 
of accuſing him, or at leaſt to bear a joint ſhare in 
it. But this pretended enemy was in reality a 


| ſecret friend, employed by Verres himſelf to get 


the cauſe into his hands in order to betray it: his 
retenſions howeyer were to be previouſly decided 
Ja kind of proceſs called Divination, on account 


| F it's being wholly eonjectural; in which the 


udges, without the help of witneſſes, were 10 
divine,” as it were, what was fit to be done: but 
in the firſt hearing Cicero eaſily ſhook off this 
weak Antagoniſt, rallying his character and pre- 
tenſions with a great deal of wit and humor, and 
ſhewing, that the proper patron of ſuch a cauſe 
could not be one who offered himſelf forwardly, _ 
but who was drawn to it unwillingly from the 
“mere ſenſe of his duty; one whom the proſe- 
6 cutors defired, and the criminal dreaded ; one 


* qualified by his innocence, as well as experience, 


t to ſuſtain it with credit; and whom the cuſtom 
+ of their anceſtors pointed out and preferred to 
e it.“ In this ſpeech, after opening the reaſons 
why, contrary to his former practice, and the rule 
which he had laid down to himſelf, of dedicating 
bis labors to the defence of the diſtreſſed, he now ap- 


peared as an Accuſer, he adds; © the Provinces 
„are utterly undone; the allies and tributaries ſo 


„ miſerably oppreſſed, that they have loſt even 


the hopes of redreſs, and ſeek onely ſome com- 
$6 fort in their ruin: thoſe, who would have the 
te trials remain in the hands of the Senate, com- 


bi plain, that there are no men of reputation to 


* undertake 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
<« undertake impeachments, no ſeverity in the 
Judges: the people of Rome in the mean 
while, though laboring under many other grie- 
< vyances, yet deſire nothing ſo ardently, as the 
ancient diſcipline and gravity of trials. For the 
Want of trials, the Tribunician power is called 
for again; for the abuſe of trials, a new order 
“of Judges is demanded ; for the ſcandalous be- 
% haviour of Judges, the authority of the Cen- 
« ſors, hated before as too rigid, is now defirec! 
and grown popular. In this licenſe of proffi- 
gate criminals, in the dayly complaints of the 
Roman people, the infamy of trials, the diſ- 
grace of the whole Senatorian order, as J 
< thought it the onely remedy to theſe miſchiefs, 
for men of abilities and integrity to undertake 


the cauſe of the Republic and the laws, ſo I 
Vas induced the more readily, out of regard to 
our common ſafety, to come to the relief of 
« that part of the adminiſtration, Which ſeemed 


* the moſt to ſtand in need of it c?! 


Tunis previous point being ſettled in favor of 
Cicero, a hundred and ten days were granted to 


him by law for preparing the evidence; in which 


he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order 


to examine witneſſes, and collect facts to ſupport 


the indictment. He was aware, that all Verres's 


art would be employed to gain time, in hopes to 


tire out the Proſecutors, and allay the heat of the 


public reſentment: ſo that for the greater diſpatch 
he took along with him his couſin, L. Cicero, to 


eaſe him of a part of the trouble, and finiſhed his 
progreſs through the iſland in leſs than half the 


time which was allowed to him [4]. 
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In all the journeys of this kind, the Proſecu- 
tor's charges uſed to be publicly defrayed by the 


Province, or the Cities concerned in the impeach- 


ment: but Cicero, to ſhew his contempt of money, 
and diſintereſtedneſs in the cauſe, reſolved to put 
the Iſland to no charge on his account ; and in, all 


the places to which he came, took up his quarters 
with bis particular friends and acquaintance in 4 


private manner, and at bis own expenſe [el. 
__ Tre Sicilians received him every where with 
all the honors due to his uncommon generolity, 


and the pains which he was taking in their ſer- 
vice: but at Syracuſe he met with ſome little af- 
Fronts from the influence of the Prætor Metellus, 


who employed all his power to obſtruct his enqui- 


ries, and diſcourage the people from giving him 


information. He was invited however by the Ma- 


giſtrates with great reſpect into therr Senate, where 


after he had expoſtulated with them a little for the 
gilt Statue of Verres, which ſtood there before his 
fate, and the teſtimonial which they had ſent ts Rome 
in his favor; they excuſed themſelves to him in 
their ſpeeches, and alledged, that what they had 
been induced to do on that occaſion was the effett of 
force and fear, obtained by the intrigues of a few, 
againſt the general inclination; and to convince him 
of their ſincerity, delivered into his hands the au- 
Fhentic accounts of many robberies and injuries which 
their own City bad ſuffered from Verres in common 
with the reſt of the Province. As ſoon as Cicero 
retired, they declared his couſin Lucius tbe public 
Te]. In Siciliam ſum in- me conſilium petiviſſent. Ne- 


quirendi cauſſa profectus, qua mini meus adventus labori 
in negotio ad hoſpites me- aut ſumptui, neque publice 


os, ac neceſſarios, cauſſæ neque privatim fuit. In Verr. 
« I, ©, x ; , 


communis defenſor diverti 1. 1 | 
potius, quam ad eos, qua 
8 W gueſt 
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gueſt and friend of the City, for having ſignified the 
ſame good will towards them, which Cicero himſelf 
had akways done; and, by a ſecond decree, revok- 


ed the public praiſes which they had before given to- 


Verres. Here Cicero's old Antagonift, Cæcilius, 
appealed againſt them to the Prætor; which pro- 
voked the 
could hardly reſtrain them from doing him vio- 
lence: the Prætor diſmiſſed the Senate, and declared 
 #heir att to be irregular, and would not ſuffer a copy 
of it to be given to Cicero; whom he reproached at 
the ſame time for betraying the dignity of Rome, by 
ſubmitting not onely to ſpeak in a foreign Senate, but 
in a foreign language, and to talk Greek among Gre- 
cians [f]. But Cicero anſwered him with ſuch 
ſpiritand reſolution, urging the ſanction of the laws, 
and the penalty of contemning them, that the Pretor 


was forced at laſt to let him carry away all the 


vouchers and records which he required [g]. 
Bur the City of Meſſana continued obſtinate 
to the laſt, and firm to it's engagements with Ver- 


res: ſo that when Cicero came thither, he re- 


ceived no compliments from the Magiſtrates, no 
offer of refreſhments or quarters; but was left to 


pulace to ſuch a degree, that Cicero 


[]. Ait indignum facinus 


eſſe, quod ego in ſenatu Græ- 
ca Ra feciſſem: quod qui- 
dem apud Græcos Græcè lo- 
cutus eſſem, id ferri nullo 
modo poſſe. In Verr. 4. 66. 
Vid. 62, 63, 64. 
Valerius Maximus ſays, that 
the Roman Magiſtrates were 
anciently ſo jealous of the 
honor of the Republic, that 
they never gave an anſwer to 
Foreigners but in Latin; and 
oþliged theGreeks themſelves 
to ſpeak to them always by an 


63, 04, 65. ho | 


Interpreter,notonelyinRome, 
but in Greece and Aſia ; in 
order to inculcate a reverence 
for the Latin tongue through 
all nations. [ Lib. 2. 2. But 
this piece of diſcipline had 
long been laid aſide; and the 
Greek language had obtained 
ſuch a vogue in Rome itſelf, 
that all the 
were obliged not onely to 
learn, but ambitious every 


where to f it. 


LZ] Vid. in Verr. I. 4. 62. 
ſhift 


eat and noble 
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ſhift for himſelf, and to be taken care of * 
vate friends. An indignity, he ſays, which To 
never been offered before to a Senator of Rome; 
<vbom there was not a King or City upon earth, that 
das not proud to invite and accommodate with a lodg- 
ing. But he mortified them for it ſeverely at the 
trial, and threatened to call them to an account 
before the Senate, as for an affront to the whole 
order [BJ. After he had finiſhed his buſineſs in 
Sicily, having reaſon to apprehend ſome danger 
in returning home by land, not onely from the 
robbers, who infeſted all thoſe roads, but from 
the malice and contrivance of Verres, he choſe 
to come back by ſea, and arrived at Rome, to 
the ſurprize of his adverſaries, much ſooner than 
be was expected [i], and full charged with moſt 
manifeſt proofs of Verres's guilt. | 

Ox his return he found, what he ſuſpected, a 
ſtrong; cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the 
arts of delay which intereſt or money could pro- 
cure [4], with deſign to throw it off at leaſt to the 
next year, when Hortenſius and Metellus were to 
be Confuls, and Metellus's brother a Prætor, by 
whoſe united authority the proſecution might ea- 
fily be baffled: and they had already carried the 
matter ſo far, that there was not time enough left 
within the current year to go through the cauſe in 
the ordinary * THis Put 0 Eg a new 


Mb Eedur civitas eſt 2 
Rex denique ecquis eſt, qui 
Senatorem populi Romani 


tecto ac e inritet? 


&. In Verr. 4. 11. 
+: Nonzgoa ViboneVe: 
Lam parvulo navigio inter 
fugitivorum prædonum, ac 
tua tela veniſſem—omnis illa 
mea feſtinatio fuit cum peri- 


err , i 
#345 


exlojcaghih EY FI 1 2. 
40. Vid. Alcon. Argum. in 


Divinat. 


14 Reperio, judices, hæc 


ab iſtis conſilia inita & conſti - 
tuta, ut quacunque opus eſſet 


ratione res ita duceretur, ut 
apud M. Metellum Prætorem 
cauſa voy" pat Vow: _ 
4. | 

project, 3 
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project, of ſhortning the method of the proced- 
ing [I], ſo as to bring it to an iſſue at any rate be- 
fore the preſent Prætor M. Glabrio and his aſſeſ- 
ſors, who were like to be equal Judges [ai]. Inſtead 
therefore of ſpending any time in ſpeaking, or 
employing his eloquence, as uſual, in enforcing 
Fi - aggravating the ſeveral articles of the charge, 
he reſolved to do nothing more, than produce his 
witneſſes, and offer them to be interrogated : where 
the novelty of the thing, and the notoriety. of 
the guilt, which appeared at once from the very 
recital of the depoſitions, ſo confounded Horten- 
ſius, that he had nothing to ſay for his Client ;, who, 
deſpairing of all defence, ſubmitted, without expect. 
ing the ſentence, to:a voluntary exil [n]. 
From. this account it appears, that of tbe ſeven 
excellent orations, which now remain on the ſubje& 
of this trial, the wo firſt onely were ſpoken, the 
one called the Divination, the other 4 action, 
which is nothing more, than a general Preface to 
the whole cauſe: tbe otber frve were publiſhed af- 
terwards, as they were prepared and intended to 
be ſpaken, if Verres had made a regular defence: 
for as this was the onely cauſe in which Cicero had 
yet been engaged, or ever deſigned to be engaged 
as an accuſer, ſo he was willing to leave theſe ora- 
tions as a ſpecimen of his abilities in that way, and 


* 


| 1 Cicero ſummo conſilio teſtibus ſtatim. Tbid.— Sed 
videtur in Verrem vel contra- tantummodo citaret teſtes — 
here tempora dicendi malu- & eos. Hortenſio inte - 
ifſe, quam in eum annum, quo dos daret : qua arte ita eſt fa- 
erat Q. Hortenſius Conſul fu- tigatus Hortenſius, ut nihil, 
turus, incidere. Quintil. 6.5. contra quod diceret, inveni- 
La] Mihi certum eſt non ret : ipſe etiam Verres, de- 
committere, ut in hac cauſa ſperato patrocinio, ſua ſponte 
Prætor nobis conſiliumque Accent in exilium. Ar- 
mutetur. Act. 1. 18. gum. Aſconii in Act. 2. 
a] Faciam hoe ut uta e 
8 the 
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* 


the pattern of a juſt and diligent zmpeachment of a 


great and corrupt magiſtrate [o]. 

+ In the firſt conteſt with Cæcilius he eſtimates 
the damages of the Sicilians at above eight hundred 
#houſand pounds p]; but this was a computation 


at large, before he was diſtinctly informed of the 


facts: for after he had been in Sicily, and ſeen 
what the proofs actually amounted to, he charges 


them at ſomewhat leſs than half that ſumm [q]: and 


though the law in theſe cauſes gave double damages, 
yet no more ſeems to have been allowed in this 
than the fingle ſumm; which gave occaſion, as 
Plutarch intimates, 1 @ ſuſpicion of ſome corrup- 
ion, or connivence in Cicero, for ſuffering fo great 
an abatement of the fine but if there was any a- 
batement at all, it muſt needs have been made 


by the conſent of all parties, out of regard per- 
haps to Verres's ſubmiſſion, and ſhortening the 


trouble of the Proſecutors: for it is certain, that 
ſo far from leaving any imputation of that ſort 
upon Cicero, it highly raiſed the reputation both 
of his abilities and integrity, as of one, whom 
—— op preg bribe, nor power terrify from 
proſecuting a public eſſor; and the Sicilians ever 
Ae mo. Jo the Nigel ſenſe of his ſervices, 
and on all occaſions teſtified the utmoſt 17 for 


his perſon and intereſts. 


From the concluſion of theſe orations we may 
obſerve, that Cicero's vigor in this cauſe had 


eil In cæteris orationbus [y] Quo nomine abs te. 
defenſor futurus, accuſationis C. Verres, ſeſtertium millies 


narum nomine nuncupantur, il. 5. 1 


compenſare decrevit; &—in [9] Dicimus C. Verrem 


una cauſa vim hujus artis & quadringenties ſeſtertitm ex 
eloquentiæ demonſtrare. Aſ- Lell contra leges abſtuliſſe. 
con. Argum.” in Lib. & in Act. 1. 18. 1 
* drawn 
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drawn upon him the envy and ill-will of the No- 
bility : which was ſo far however from moving 
him, that in open defiance of it he declares, 
that the Nobles were natural enemies to the 
virtue and induſtry 'of all new men; and, as if 
they were of another race and ſpecies, could 
< never be reconciled or induced to favor them, 
ce by ny obſervance or good offices whatſoever : 
<« that for his part therefore, like many others 
“ before him, he would purſue his own courſe, 
and make his way to the favor of the people, 
« and the honors of the ſtate, by his diligence 
and faithfull ſervices, without regarding the 
<« quarrels to which he might expoſe himſelf, — 
« That if in this trial the judges did not anſwer 
the good opinion which he had conceived of 
them, he was reſolved to proſecute, not onely 
<« thoſe who were actually guilty of corruption, 
but thoſe too who were privy to it: and if any 
« ſhould be ſo audacious, as to attempt by power 
&« or artifice to influence the Bench, and ſkreen 
« the criminal, he would call him to anſwer for 
it before the people, and ſhew himſelf more 
e yigorous in purſuing him, than he had been 
% even in proſecuting Verres [].“ ah 
Bur before I diſmiſs the cauſe of Verres, it 
will not be improper to add a ſhort account of 
ſome of his principal crimes, in order to give the 
reader a clearer notion of the uſual method of 
governing Proviaces, and explane the grounds of 
thoſe frequent impeachments and public trials, 
which he will meet with in the ſequel of this Hi- 
ſtory : for though few of their Governors ever 


[]; Proinde ſiqui ſunt, qui efle, ita fint parati, ut diſ- 
in hoc reo aut potentes, aut ceptante populo Romano me- 
audaces, aut artifices ad cor- cum fibi rem videant futu- 
rumpendum judicium velint ram, &c. In Vers. 5. 71. 
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came up to the full meaſure of Verres's iniqui- 


ty, yet the greateſt part were guilty in ſome de- 


gree of every kind of oppreſſion, with which 
Verres himſelf was charged. This Cicero fre- 
quently intimates in his pleading, and urges the 


neceſſity of condemning him for the ſake of the 


example, and to prevent ſuch practices from 


growing too general to be controuled [5]. 
FT accuſation was divided into four heads; 


x. Of corruption in judging cauſes; 2, Of extor- 


tion in collecting the tithes and revenues of the Re- 
public; 3. Of plundering the ſubjefts of their ſta- 
tunes and wrought plate, which was his peculiar 
taſt ; 4. Of illegal and tyrannical puniſhments, 1 


ſhall give a ſpecimen or two of each from the 


great number that Cicero has collected, which 
yet, as he tells us, was but a ſmall extract from 
an infinitely greater, of which Verres had been 
actually guilty. iba 2 

FTukERE was not an eſtate in Sicily, of any con- 
ſiderable value, which had been diſpoſed of by 


will for twenty years paſt, where Verres had not 


his emiſſaries at work to find ſome flaw in the title, 
or ſome omiſſion in executing the conditions of 


the Teſtator, as a ground of extorting money from 
the Heir. Dio of Haleſa, a man of eminent 
quality, was in quiet poſſeſſion of a great inheri- 


tance, left to him by the will of a relation, who 


had enjoined him to erect certain Statues in the 
ſquare of the City, on the penalty of forfeiting 


the eſtate to the Erycinian Venus. The Statues 
were erected according to the will; yet Verres 


I Quid igitur dicet? fe- culatus, ut ob jus dicendum 
eiſſe alios. — Sunt quædam pecunias acceptas—quz for- 
omnino in te ſingularia—quæ · ſitan alii quoque fecerint, &c. 
dam tibi cum multis commu- * 


l In Verr. I. 3. 88. 
nia. Ergo omittam tuos pe- | 8 To 
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having found ſome little pretenſe for cavilling, 
ſuborned an obſcure Sicilian, one of his own in- 
formers, to ſue for the eſtate in the name of Ve- 
nus; and when the cauſe was brought before - 
him, forced Dio to compound with him for a- 
bout nine thouſand pounds, and to yield to him 
alſo: a famous breed of mares, with all the valuable 
plate and furniture of bis houſe [I]. 

SoPATER, an eminent Citizen of Haliciz, had 
been accuſed before the late Prætor C. Sacerdos of 
a capital crime, of which he was honorably ac- 
quitted : but when Verres ſucceded to the govern- 
ment, the Proſecutors renewed their charge, and 
brought him to a ſecond trial before their new 
Prætor; to which Sopater, truſting to his inno- 
cence and the judgement of Sacerdos, readily 
ſubmitted without any apprehenſion of danger. 
After one hearing the cauſe was adjourned, when 
Timarchides, the freedman and principal agent of 
Verres, came to Sopater, and admoniſhed him as 
a friend, not to depend too much on the good- 
neſs of his cauſe and his former abſolution, for 
that his adverſaries had reſolved to offer money 
to the Prætor, who would rather take it for ſa- 
ving, than deſtroying a criminal, and was un- 
willing likewiſe to reverſe the judgement of his 
predeceſſor. Sopater, ſurprized at this intima- 
tion, and not knowing what anſwer to make, pro- 
miſed to conſider of it; but declared himſelf un- 
able to advance any large ſumm. Upon conſult- 
ing his friends, they all adviſed him to take the 


I ] Hic eſt Dio—de quo 


multis primariis viris teſtibus 
ſatisfactum eſt, .H-S undecies 
numeratum eſſe, ut eam cau- 
ſam, in qua ne tenuiſſima 


quidem ſuſpicio poſſet eſſe, 


iſto cognoſcente obtineret : 
præterea greges nobiliſſima- 
rum equarum abactos: ar- 
genti veſtiſque ſtragulæ domi 
quod fuerit eſſe direptum. In 


hint, 


Verr. I. 2. 7. 


— 
” 
6 
: 4 


chidem venit. Expoſitis ſuis Verr. I. 2. 28. 
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hint, and make up the matter; ſo that in a ſecond 
meeting with Timarchides, after alledging his par- 


ticular want of money, he compounded the affair 


for about ſeven hundred pounds, which he paid 
down upon the ſpot [ul. He now took all his 
trouble to be over: but after another hearing, 
the cauſe was ſtill adjourned ; and Timarchides 
came again to let him know, that his accuſers had 
offered a much larger ſumm than what he had 
given, and adviſed him, if he was wiſe, to con- 


ſider well what he had to do. But Sopater, pro- 


voked by a proceding ſo impudent, had not the 

tience even to hear Timarchides, but flatly told 
him, that they might do what they pleaſed, for be 
was determined to give no more. All his friends 
wereof the ſame mind, imagining, that whatever 


Verres himſelf might intend to do, he would not 


be able to draw the other Judges into it, being all 
men of the firſt figure in Syracuſe, who had judged 
the ſame cauſe already with the late Prætor, and 
acquitted Sopater. When the third hearing came 
on, Verres ordered Petilius, a Roman Knight, 
who was one of the Bench, to go and hear a pri- 
vate cauſe, which was appointed for that day, and 
of which he was likewiks the Judge. Petilius re- 
fuſed, alledging, that the reſt of his aſſeſſors 
would be engaged in the preſent trial. ButVerres 
declared, that they might all go with him too if 
they pleaſed, for he did not deſire to detain them; 
upon which they all preſently withdrew, ſome to 
— — and ſome to ſerve their friends in 
the other cauſe. Minucius, Sopater's advocat 


ſeeing the Bench thus cleared, took it for granted 


( Poſt ad amicos retulit. diffcultatibus, hominem ad 
i cum ei fuiſſent auctores H-S Lxxx. perducit, eamque 
imende ſalutis, ad Timar- ei pecuniam numerat. In 


that 
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that Verres would not procede in the trial that 
day, and was going out of the Court along with 
the reſt; when Verres called him back, and or- 
dered him to enter upon the defence of his Client. 
Defend bim! ſays he; before whom ? Before me, 
replied Verres, if you think me worthy to try a paultry 
Greek and Sicilian. I do not diſpute your worthineſs, 
ſays Minucius, but wiſh onely that your Aſſeſſors were. 
preſent, who were ſo well acquainted with the merits 
of the cauſe. Begin, I tell you, ſays Verres, for 
bey cannot be preſent. No more can I, replied Mi- 
nucius; for Petilius begged of me alſo to go, and ſis 
_ with him upon the other trial. And when Verres 
with many threats required him to ſtay, he abſo- 
lutely refuſed to act, ſince the Bench was diſ- 
miſſed, and ſo left the Court together with all the 
reſt of Sopater's friends. This ſomewhat diſcom- 
poſed Verres; but after he had been whiſpered 
ſeveral times by his Clerk Timarchides, he com- 
manded Sopater to ſpeak what he had to ſay in 
his own defence. Sopater implored him by all 
the Gods not to procede to ſentence, till the reſt 
of the Judges could be preſent : but Verres called 
for the witneſſes, and after he had heard one or 
two of them ina ſummary way, without their 
being interrogated by any one, put an end to the 
trial, and condemned the Criminal J. 

- AmMoNG the various branches of Verres's illegal 
gains, the ſale of offices was a conſiderable article: 
tor there was not a Magiſtracy of any kind to be 
diſpoſed of either by lot or a free vote, which he 


iin 


[] Tum repente iſte teſtes centem, a C, Sacerdote abſo- 
citari jubet. Dicit unus & lutum, indicta cauſa, de fen- 
alter breviter. Nihil inter- tentia ſeribæ, medici, haruſ- 
rogatur. Præco, dixiſſe pro- 
nunciat. Iſteproperans de 

ſella exiluit: hominem inno- 


Yor, I. 


piciſque condemnavit, Ib. 
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did not arbitrarily ſell to the beſt, bidder. The 
Prieſthood of Jupiter at Syracuſe was of all others 


the moſt honorable : the methed of electing into 


it was to chuſe three by a general vote out of three 
feveral claſſes of the Citizens, whoſe names were 
afterwards caſt into an urn, and the firſt of them 
that was drawn out obtained the Prieſthood. 
Verres had fold it to Theomnaſtus, and procured 
him to be named in the firſt inſtance among the 
three; but as the remaining part was to be decided 
by lot, people were in great expectation to fee how 
he would manage that which was not ſo n 
his power. He commanded therefore in the firſ 
Place, that Theomnaſtus ſhould be declared Prieſt, 
without caſting lots; but when the Syracuſians 
remonſtrated againſt it as contrary to their religion 
and the law, he called for the law, which ordered, 
that as many lots ſhould be made, as there were per- 
fons nominated, and that he, whoſe name came out 
the fiſt, foould be the Prieft. He aſked them, 
How many were nominated; they anſwered, Three z 
and what more then, ſays he, is required by the law, 
than that three lots ſhould be caſt, and one of them 
drawn out ? They anſwered, Nothing : upon which 
he preſently Ws three lots, with Theomnaſtus"s 
name upon every one of them, to be caſt into the urn, 
and ſo by drawing out any one, the election was 
determined in his favor[y}. 
Tux tenth of the corn of all the conquered 
Towns in Sicily belonged to the Romans, as it 
had formerly done to their own. Princes, and was 
always gathered in kind and fent to Rome: but as 


„Ln Numquid igitur er- geil, Fit dsr maxitus— 


tet niſi tres ſortes conjici, ita. Jovis illud ſacerdotium 
unam educi? Nihil. Conjici amplifimum per hanc ratio - 
bib 11 


this was not ſufficient for the public uſe; the Præ- 
tors had an appointment alſo of money from the 
treaſury to purchaſe ſuch farther ſtores as were ne- 
ceſlary for the current year. Now the manner of 
collecting and aſcertaining the quantity of the 
tithes was ſettled by an old law of King Hiero, 
the moſt moderate and equitable of all their an- 
cient Tyrants: but Verres, by a ſtrange ſort of 
edict, ordered, that the owner ſpould pay whatever 


the Collettor demanded ; but if he exatted more than 


bis due, that he ſhould he liable to a fine of eight times 
the value [2]. By this Edict he threw the pro- 
petty,” as it were of the Iſland into the power. of 
is officers, to whom he had farmed out the 
tithes ; who in virtue of the new law ſeized into 


their hands the whole crop of every Town, and 


obliged the owners to give them whatever ſhare 
of it, or compoſition in money they thought fit; 
and if any refuſed, they not onely plundered them of 


all their goods, hut even tartured their perſons, 4 


they had forced them to à compliance [a]. By this 
means Verres having gathered a ſufficient quantity 
of corn from the very tithes to ſupply the full de- 
mands of Rome, put the whole money, that he bad 
received from the treaſury; into his own pooket [b]; 

and uſed to brag, that he had got enough from 
this ſingle article to ſkreen him from any impeach- 
ment: and not without reafon ; ſince one of his 
Clerks, who had the management of this.corn- 


I] TotaHieronicalege— inſtrumentum diripuit, fami- 
rejecta &repudiata—edictum, liam abduxit, pecus abegit— 
zadiges, audite præclarum: hominem corripi & ſuſpendi 
duantum deeumanus edidiſſet juſſit in oleaſtro, &c. Ib. 23. 
aratorem ſibi decume dare [] Jam vero ab iſto. om- 
-@paxtexe, ut tantum arator nem illam ex erario-pecu- 
decumano dare cogeretur— niam, quam bis oportuit civi - 
&c, In Verr. I. 3. 10. tatibus pro frumento dari, Iu- 

L] Apronius venit, omne crifactam videtis. Ib. 75, &c. 
odw EEC money, 
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money, was proved to have got above ten thouſand 

from the very fees which were allowed for 
collecting it [c]. The poor Huſbandmen in the 
mean time, having no remedy, were forced to 
run away from their houſes, and deſert the tillage 
of the ground; ſo that from the regiſters, which 
were punctually kept in every Town, of all the 
occupiers of arable lands in the Iſland, it appear- 


ed, that during the three years government of 


Were above wo thirds of the whole number had 
intirely deſerted their farms, and left their lands 
uncultivated [dal]. 

Ap RON IUs, a man of dfatnous life id his: 
racter, was the principal farmer of the tithes: who 
when reproached with the cruelty of his exactions, 
made no ſcruple to own, that the chief ſhare of the 


gain was placed to the account of the Prætor. Theſe 


words were charged upon him in the preſence of | 
Verres and the Magiſtrates of Syracuſe by one 
Rubrius, who offered @ wager and trial upon the 
proof of them; but Verres, without ſhewing any 
concern or emotion at it, privately took care to 
huſh up the matter, and prevent the ne rom 
proceding any farther 72 | 

Tx fame wager was offered a ſecond time, and 
in the fame. 0 manner, by one Scandilius, 


i Tu ex pecunia publica 


H-S'tredecies ſcribam tuum | 
permiſſu tuo cum abſtuliſſe fa- - 
_. teare, reliquam tibi ullam de- 


rn putas eſſe? Ib. 80. 
{4] Agyrinenſis ager—du- 
centos quinquaginta aratores 


_ habuit primo anno Præturæ 
tuz. Quid tertio anno? Octo- 


ginta—hoc perzque in omni 


aàgro detumano reperietis. Ib. 
$1, 52, Kc. 
11 n omnium, a 


4 Sf £ 
£#%TS% 


.decuman+ da. prin- 


ceps erat Q. ille Apronius, 
quem videtis : de cujus im- 
probitate ſingulari graviſſi- 
-marum legationum „deer 
nias audiſtis. Ib. 9. | 

Cum palam Syracuſis, te 
audiente, maximo conventu, 
P.Rubrias Q.Apronium ſpon- 
ſione laceſſivit, ni Apronius 
dictitaret, te ibi in on 
eſſe n &c. N 7 57. 
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who loudly demanded Judges to decide it: to 
which Verres, not being able to appeaſe the cla- 
mor of the man, was forced to conſent, and nam- 


ed them preſently out of his own band, Cornelius 
his Phyſician, Voluſius his Southſayer, and Valerius 


his Crier ; to whom he uſually. referred all diſ- 

tes, in which he had any intereſt. Scandilius 
inſiſted to have them named out of the Magiſ- 
trates of Sicily, or that the matter ſhould be re- 
ferred to Rome: but Verres declared, that he 
would not truſt a cauſe, in which his own reputation 
was at ſtake, to any but his own friends; and when 
Scandilius refuſed to produce his proofs before 
ſuch arbitrators, Verres condemned him in the 
forfeiture of his wager, which was forty pounds, 
to-Apronius [ f ]. 

C. Hx ius was the principal Citizen of Meſſana, 
where he lived very ſplendidly in the moſt mag- 
nificent houſe of the city, and uſed to receive all 
the Roman Magiſtrates with great hoſpitality. He 
had a Chapel in his houſe, built by his anceſtors, 
and furniſhed with certain images of the Gods, of 
admirable ſculpture and ineſtimable value. On 
one ſide ſtood a Cupid of marble, made by Praxi- 
teles: on the . a Hercules of braſs, by Miron; 


with a little altar before each God, to denote the 


religion and ſanctity of the place. There were 
likewiſe two other figures of braſs of two young 
women, called nee with baſkets on their 


wy; Hic tu medicum & ' Srandilive Ka ie 


3. icem, & præconem tu- 
um recuperatores dabis ? ¶ ib. 
60. ] Iſte viros optimos recu- 
peratores dat, eundem illum 


medicum Cornelium, & ha- 


ruſpicem Voluſianum, & Va- 
lerium præconem. Ibid. 21. 
it. 11 . 


ventu recuperatores. Tum 
iſte negat ſe de exiſtimatione 
ſua cuĩquam, niſi ſuis, com- 
miſſurum — coget Scandilium 
quinque illa millia nummum 
dare atque adnumerare” A- 
Pronio. * n 
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heads, carrying things proper for ſacrifice after the 
manner of the Athenians, the work of Polycletus, 
Theſe ſtatues were an ornament not onely to 
Heius, but to Meſſana itſelf, being known to every 
body at Rome, and conſtantly viſited by all 
ſtrangers, to whom Heius's houſe was always —— 
The cp wn had been borrowed by C. Claudius, 
for the decoration of the Forum in his ZEdileſhip, 
and was carefully ſent back to Meſſana; but 
Verres, while he was Heius's gueſt, would never 
ſuffer him to reſt, till he had ſtript his Chapel of 
the Gods and the Canephore; and to cover the act 
from an appearance of robbery, forced Heius to 
ente them into his accounts, as if they had been 
{old to him for fifty pounds; whereas at a public 
auction in Rome, as Cicero ſays, they had known 
ene fingle ſtatue of braſs, of a moderate ſize, ſold a 

tle before for a thouſand [g]. Verres had ſeen 
ikewiſeat Heius's houſe a ut of curious Tapeſtry, 
reckoned the beſt in Sicily, being of the kind 
which was called Attalic, richly interwoven with 
gold; this he reſolved alſo to extort from Heius, 
but not till he had ſecured the ſtatues. As ſoon 
therefore as he left Meſſana, he began to urge 


Heius by letters, to ſend him the tapetry to Agri: 
gentum, for ſome particular ſervice which he pre- 


tended; but when he had once got it into his 


; 1 25 b Erat apud Heium ſa- 


crarium magna cum dignitate 


in ædibus, à majoribus tradi- 
tum, perantiquum; in quo 
ſigna pulcherrima quatuor, 


ſummo artificio, ſumma no- 


bilitate, &c. In Verr. 1. 4. 
2. C. Claudius, cujus Adi- 
litatem magnificentiſſimum 
ſcimus fuiſſe, uſus eſt hoc Cu- 


ſerre. ib. 6.] 
ſignum æneum non magnum 


Diis immortalibus, populoque 


Romano habuit ornatum.— 
Hæc omnia, que dixi, ſigna 
ab Heio de ſacrario Verres 
abſtulit, &c. ib. 3. Ita juſſiſti, 
opinor, ipſum in tabulas re- 
In auctione 


H-S exx millibus venire non 


vidimus? Ib. 7. 
hands, 
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hands, he never reſtored it [J. Now Meſſana, 
as it is ſaid above, was the onely City of Sicily 
that perſevered to the laſt in the intereſt of Verres; 
and at the time of the trial ſent a public teſtimo- 
nial'in his praiſe by a deputation of it's eminent 
Citizens, of which this very Heius was the chief. 
Yet when he came to be interrogated and croſs- 
examined by Cicero, he frankly declared, that 
_ though be was obliged to perform what the authority 
of bis City bad impoſed upon him, yet that he had 
een plundered by Verres of his Gods, which were 
Teft lo bim by bis Anceſtors, and which be never 
would have parted with on any conditions bor og 

ver, if-it had been in his power to keep them [7]. 
VERRES had in his family 720 brothers of Cili- 
cia, the one @ Painter, the other a Sculptor, on 
whoſe judgement he chiefly relied in his choice of 
pictures and ſtatues, and all other pieces of art. 
They had been forced to fly from their country 
for robbing a Temple of Apollo, and were now em- 
ployed to hunt out every thing that was curious 
and valuable in Sicily, whether of public or pri- 
vate property. Theſe brothers having given 
Verres notice of à large filver Ewer, belonging to 
Pamphilus of Lilybæum, of moſt elegant work, 
made by Boethus [E], Verres immediately ſent for 


it, and ſeized it to his own uſe: and while Pam- 


philus was ſitting penſive at home, lamenting the 


[>] Quid ? illa Attalica, 
tota Sicilia nominata, ab eo- 
dem Heio peripetaſmata eme- 
re oblitus es? At quomodo 
abſtulit? &c. ib. 12. 


ius ener —— Primo 
dixit, fe illum publice lay- 
dare, quod fibi ita mandatum 
efſet: deinde neque ſe illa 


3 


habuiſſe venalia, neque ulla 
conditione, fi utrum vellet 
liceret, adduci unquam po- 


tuiſſe ut venderet illa, &c. 


W 
L] Quid enim poterat He- 


[4] A celebrated Cartha- 
ginian ſculptor, who left 


many famous works hehind 


him. Vid. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 


Bb. 34; 12. it. lib, 34. 8. 
H 4 loſs 
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loſs of his rich veſſel, the chief ornament of his 
ſide-board, and the pride of his feaſts, another 
meſſenger came running to him, with orders to 
bring two fibver cups alſo, which he was known to 
have, adorned with. figures in relief, to be ſhewn 
to the Prætor. Pamphilus, for fear of greater 
miſchief, took up his cups and carried them away 
himſelf : when he came to the palace Verres hap- 
pened to be aſleep, but the brothers were walking 
in the Hall, and waiting to receive him; who, as 
ſoon as they ſaw him, aſked for the cups, which 
he accordingly produced. They commended the 
work; whilſt he with a ſorrowfull face began to 
complain, that if they took his cups from him, he 
ſhould have nothing of any value left in his houſe. 
The brothers, ſeeing his concern, aſked how much 
he would give to preſerve them; in a word, they de- 
manded forty crowns; he offered twenty: but while 
they were debating, Verres awaked and called for 
the cups; which being preſently. ſhewn to him, 
the brothers took occaſion to obſerve, that they did 
not anſwer to the account that had been given of them, 
and were but of paultry work, not fit to be ſeen 
among his plate; to whole authority Verres readily 
ſubmitted, and ſo Pamphilus ſaved his cups III. 
IIx the City of Tindaris there was a celebrated 
Image of Mercury, which had been reſtored to 


Iicybirate ſunt fratres— 
_ quorum alterum fingere opi- 
nor e cera ſolitum efſe,alterum 

eſſe pictorem.— Canes vena- 
ticos diceres, ita odorabantur 
omnia & perveſtigabant. In 
Verr. 4.413. | 


7 


tem abſtuliſſet; ſe 
& conturbatum domum re- 
J, v0 OG. MGM. 

Memini Pamphilum Lily-  _ _ 


_them from Carthage by Scipio, and was worſhip- 
ped by the people with ſingular devotion, and an 
annual Feſtival. This ſtatue Verres reſolved to 


bœtanum — mihi narrare,cum 


iſte ab ſeſe hydriam Boethi - 
manu factam, præclaro opere 


& grandi pondere 1 
an 


e triſtem 


have, 
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have, and commanded the chief Magiſtrate; So- 


pater, to ſee it taken down and conveyed to Meſ- 
ſana. But the people were ſo inflamed and muti- 
nous upon it, that Verres did not perſiſt in his de- 
mand at that time; but when he was leaving the 
place, renewed his orders to Sopater, with ſevere 
threats, to ſee his command executed. Sopater 
propoſed the matter to the Senate, who univerſally 
| proteſted againſt it: in ſhort, Verres returned to 
the Town, and inquired for the ſtatue ; but was 
told by Sopater, that the Senate would not ſuffer 
it to be taken down, and had made it capital for 
any one to meddle with it without their orders. 
Do not tell me, ſays Verres, of your Senate and your 
orders; if you do not preſently deliver the ſtatue, you 
{ſpall be ſcourged to death with rods. Sopater with 
tears moved the affair again to the Senate, and 
related the Prætor's threats; but in vain ; they 
broke up in diſorder, without giving any anſwer. 
This was reported by Sopater to Verres, who was 
ſitting in his Tribunal: it was the midſt of winter, 
the weather extremely cold, and it rained very 

heavily, when Verres ordered Sopater to be ſtrip- 
ped, and carried into the market: place, and there to 
be tied upon an * ftatue of C. Marcellus, 
and expoſed naked as he was, to the rain and the 
cold, and ſtretched in a kind of torture upon the bra- 
zen horſe; where he muſt neceſſarily have periſhed, 
if the people of the Town, out of compaſſion to 
him, had not forced their Senate to grant the 
Mercury to Verres [n]. „ 
1 ö Youngs 


uu] Tum iſte: Quam mihi Erathiems ſumma, tempeſtas, 
religionem narras? quam pœ · ut ipſum Sopatrum dicere au- 
nam? quem ſenatum? Vivum diſtis, perfrigida; imber ma- 
te non relinquam: moriere ximus, cum ipſe imperat lic- 


virgis, niſi ſignum traditur— toribus, ut Sopatrum—præ- 
„ cipitem 
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Youns Antiochus, King of Syria, having been 


at Rome to claim the Kingdom of Egypt in right 


of his mother, paſſed through Sicily at this time 
on his return home, and came to Syracuſe; where 
Verres, who knew that he had à great treaſure 
with him, received him with a particular —_— | 
made him large preſents of wine, and all refreſh- 
ments for his table, and entertained him moſt 
"magnificently at ſupper. The King, pleaſed with 
this compliment, invited Verres in his turn to ſup | 
with him; when his ſide-board was dreſſed out ih 
a royal manner with his richeſt plate, and many 

veſſels of ſolid gold ſet with precious ſtones; 


among which there was a w_ Fugg for wine, 


made ont of one entire gemm, with a handle of gold 
to it. Verres greedily ſurveyed and admired 
every piece; and the King rejoiced to ſee the 
Roman Prætor ſo well ſatisfied with his entertain- 


ment. The next morning Verres ſent to the King 
to borrow fome of his choiceſt veſſels, and par- 
ticularly the Jugg, for the ſake of ſhewin 


| g them, 
as he pretended, to his own workmen ; all which | 
the King, having no ſuſpicion of him, readily 
Fent. But beſides theſe veſſels of Weide Ui 


the King had brought with him à large Candle- 
flick, or Branch for ſeveral lights, of ineſtimable 


value, all made of precious ſtones, and adorned 


with the richeſt jewels, which he had deſigned 


for an offering to Jupiter Capitolinus ; but finding 
the repairs of the Capitol not finiſhed, and no 


place yet ready for the reception of his offering, 


cipitem in forum dejiciant, atque univerſa multitudoatro- 
nudumque conſtituant cum citate rei commota ſenatum 
eſſet vinctus nudus in zre, in clamore coegit, ut ei ſimula - 
imbri, in frigore. Neque ta- crum illud Mercurii pollice- 
men finis huic injuriæ crade- retur. Ib. 39, 40. 27 
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he reſolved to carry it back without ſhewing it to 


any body, that the beauty of it might be new and 


the more ſurprizing, when it came to be firſt ſeen 
in that Temple. Verres having got intelligence 
of this Candleſtict, ſent again to the King, to beg 
by all means that he would favor him with a ſight 
of it, promiſing that he would not ſuffer any one 
elſe to ſee it. The King ſent it preſently by his, 


| ſervants, who after they had uncovered and ſhewn 
it back with them 


it to Verres, expected to ca 
to the King; but Verres declared, that he could 
not ſufficiently admire the beauty of the work, 
and muſt have more time to contemplate it; and 
obliged them therefore to go away and leave it 
with him. Several days paſſed, and the King 
heard nothing from Verres; ſo that he thought 
proper to remind him by a civil meſſage of ſend- 
ing back the veſſels: but Verres ordered the ſer- 
vants to call again ſome other time. In ſhort, 
after a ſecond meſſage with no better ſucceſs, the 
King was forced to ſpeak to Verres himſelf: upon 


which Verres earneſtly entreated him to make 


him a preſent of the Candlgſtictk. The King af- 
firmed it to be impoſſible, on the account of 515 
vow to Jupiter, to which many nations were wit- 
neſſes. Verres then began to drop ſome threats; 
but finding them of no more than his en- 
treaties, he commanded the King to depart. inſtantly 
out of his Province; declaring, that he had received 
intelligence of certain Pirates, who were coming from 


his Kingdom to invade Sicily. The =” King find- 
of his treafure, - 

went into the great ſquare of the City, and in a 

om aſſembly of the people, calling upon the 

< and men to bear teſtimony to the ag | 


ing himſelf thus abuſed and robbe 


made à ſolemn dedication to Jupiter of the 


fic, which be had vomed and ed for the Ca. 
* pio 
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pitol, and which Verres bad forcibly taken from 
7 _ any veſſel, richly laden, happened to 
arrive in the ports of Sicily, it was generally ſeiz- 
ed by his ſpies and informers, on pretence of it's 
coming from Spain, and being filled with Serto- 
rius's ſoldiers: and when the Commanders exhi- 
bited their bills of lading, with a ſample of their 
goods, to prove themſelves to be fair traders, 
who' came from different quarters of the world, 
ſome producing Hrian purple, others Arabian 


| ſpices, ome jewels and precious ſtones, others Greek 


wines and Afiatic ſlaves the very proof, by which 
they hoped to ſave themſelves, was their certain 
ruin: Verres declared their goods 1 have been ac- 
guired by piracy, and ſeizing the ſhips with their 
cargoes to his own uſe, committed the whole crew 
to priſon, though the greateſt part of them per- 
haps were Roman Citizens. "There was a famous 
dungeon at Syracuſe, called the Latomiæ, of a 
vaſt und horrible depth, dug out of a ſolid rock, 
which having originally been a quarry of ſtone, was 
converted to a priſon by Diomſius the Tyrant. Here 
Verres kept great numbers of Roman Citizens in 


chains, whom he had firſt injured to a degree that 


made it neceſſary to deſtroy them; whence few 
or none ever ſaw the light again, but were com- 


Ons 


I.] Rex maximo conventu tamen tum ſe in illo conventu 
2 in foro flens, ac civium Romanorum dare, do- 


s homineſque conteſtans nare, dicare, conſecrare Jovi 


clamare ccepit, candelabrum 


factum e gemmis, quod in 
Capitolium miſſurus eſſet id 


fibi C. Verrem abſtuliſſe.—Id 
| tatione ſu cc ſecratum 


eth antea jam __ 


Opt. Max: &c. Ib. 28, 29. 

[o] Quæcunque navis ex 
Aſia—veniret, ſtatim certis 
indicibus & cuſtodibus tene- 
batur: vectores omnes in 


Latomias conjiciebantur: o- 
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One Gavius however, a Roman Citizen of the 
Town of Coſa, happened to eſcape from this 
dreadfull place, and run away to Meſſana; where 
fancying himſelf out of danger, and being ready 
to embark for Italy, he began to talk of the inju- 
ries which he had received, and of going ftreigbt 
to Rome, where Verres ſhould be ſure to hear of him. 
But he might as well have ſaid the words in the 
Prætor's Palace, as at Meſſana; for he was pre- 
ſently ſeized and ſecured till Verres's arrival, who 
coming thither ſoon after, condemned him as a 
ſpy of the fugitives, firſt to be ſcourged in the 
market-place, and then nailed to a croſs, erected 
for the purpoſe on a conſpicuous part of the ſhore, 
and looking towards Italy, that the poor wretch 
might have the additional miſery of ſuffering that 
cruel death in fight as it were of his home [ p]. 

Tux coaſts of Sicily being much infeſted by 
Pirates, it was the cuſtom of all Prætors to fit out 
a fleet every year, for the protection of it's trade 
and navigation. This fleet was provided by a con- 
tribution of the maritime Towns, each of which 


uſually furniſhed a ſhip, with a certain number of 


'men and proviſions : but Verres for a valuable 


nera atque merces in Præto- 
riam domum deferebantur 
eos Sertorianos milites eſſe, 
atque a Dianio fugere dice- 
bat, &c. In Verr. I. 5. 56. 
Latomias Syracuſanas om- 


nes audiſtis. Opus eft ingens 


magnificum re ac tyran- 
2 5 Totum ef 2 ſaxo 
mirandam in altitudinem de- 
preſſo—nihil tam clauſum ad 
exitus, nihil tam tutum ad 
cuſtodias, nec fieri nec cogi- 
tari poteſt. [Ib. 27.] Carcer 

ille, qui eſt a erudeliſſimo ty- 


ranno Dionyſio factus, quæ 
Latomiæ vocantur, in iſtius 
imperio domicilium civium 


Romanorum fuit. Ib. 5. 
[l Gavius hie, quem dico, 
Coſanus, cum in illo numero 


civium ab iſto in vincla con- 


jectus eſſet, & neſcio qua ra- 


tione clam e Latomiis profu- 


giſſet—loqui Meſſanæ ccepit, 
& queri, ſe civem Romanum 
in vincla conjectum, ſibi recta 
iter eſſe Romam, Verri ſe 
præſto advenienti futurum, 
&c. Ib. 61. | 


conſide- 
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conſideration ſometimes. remitted the ſhip, and 
always diſcharged as aa of the men as were 


able to pay for it. A fleet however was equipped 
of ſeven ſoips; but for ſhew rather than 4 


without their complement either of men or ſtores, 
and wholly unfit to act againſt an enemy; and 
the command of it was given by him, not to his 
Quæſtor, or one of his Lieutenants, as it was uſual, 
but to Cleomenes a Syracu/ian, whoſe wife was bis 
miſtreſs, that he might enjoy ber company the more 
freely at home, while the buſband was employed a- 
broad. For inſtead of ſpending the ſummer, as - 
other Governors uſed to do, in NN through 
his province, he quitted the palace of 8 — 
and retired to a little Iſland adiing to the City 
to lodge in tents, or rich pavilions, pitched cloſe 
by the fountain of Arethuſa; where forbidding 
the approach of men or buſineſs to diſturb him, 
he paſſed two of the hot months in the company 
of his favorite women, in all the delicacy of 
pleaſure that art and luxury could invent id 
Tux fleet in the mean time failed out of Syra- 
cuſe in great pomp, and ſaluted Verres and his 
company, as it paſſed; when the Roman Prætor, 
ſays Cicero, who had not been ſeen before for many 
days, ſbewed himſelf at laſt to the ſailors, ſtanding 
on the ſhore in ſlippers, with a purple cloak and veſt 


Iii Erat&Nice, facie exi- 


bet. Hoc eo facit, ut non 
mia, uxor Cleomenis Syracu- | 


ſolum ille abeſſet a domo— 


fani—ifte autem cum vir eſſet 
Syracuſis, uxorem ejus parum 
poterat animo ſoluto ac libero 
tot in aQa dies ſecum habere. 


Itaque excogitat rem fingu- 


krem. Naves, quibus legatus 


88 Cleomeni tradit. 
Claſſi populi Romani Cleome- 


Nam aftate ſumma, quo tem- 
pore cæteri Prætores obire 
provinciam, & concurſare eon- 

ueverunt — eo tempore ad 
luxuriem, libidineſque ſuas— 
tabernacula—carbaſeis inten- 
ta velis collocari juſſit in lit- 
tore, 8. In Verr. 5. 31. 
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flowing down on his heels, and leaning on the ſhoulder 
of @ girl, to view this formidable ſquadron [r} : 
which, inſtead of ſcouring the ſeas, ſailed no far- 
ther after ſeveral days, than into the port of Pa- 
chynus. Here, as they lay peaceably at anchor, 
they were ſurprized with an account of a number 
of Pirate Frigates, lying in another harbour very 
near to them: upon which the Admiral Cleomenes 
cut his cables in a great fright, and with all the fail 
that he could make, fled away towards Pelorus, 
and eſcaped to land: the reſt of the ſhips followed 
him as faſt as they could ; but two of them, 
which ſailed the ſloweſt, were taken by the Pi- 
rates, and one of the tains killed: the other 
Captains quitted their 
done, and got ſafe to land. The Pirates finding 
the ſhips deſerted, ſet fire to them all that even- 
ing, and the next day ſailed boldly into the 

of Syracuſe, which reached into the very heart of 
the Town; where after they had ſatisfied their 
curioſity, and filled the City with a general terror, 
they ſailed out again at leiſure, and in good or- 


der, in a kind of triumph o over Verres and the 
authority of Rane LI. 


ips, as Cleomenes had 


43 Ipſe aan qui viſus 33 e and ex- 


multis diebus non eſſet, tum 
ſe tamen in conſpectum nautis 
paulliſper dedit. Stetit folea- 
tus Prætor populi Romani 
cum pallio purpureo, tunica- 
1 5 talari, muliercula nixus 
littore. | 
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cing very 
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ig 11l much more than 1 1 
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eſſive brevity, in which it's 

auty conſiſts, cannot pot- 
fably be preſerved in a tranſ⸗ 
lation. 


2 2 Tunc Prantonum dia 
Heracleo repente præter 


ſpem, non ſua virtute vic - 


tor, claſſem pulcherrimam 


i Romani in Iictus ex- 

& ejectam, cum pri- 
mum adveſperaſceret, inflam- 
mari incendique juſſit, &c. 
Th. 35, 36. 
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Tux news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuſe | 
inſulted by Pirates, made a great noiſe through all 
Sicily. The Captains, in excuſe of themſelves, 


were forced to tell the truth; that their ſhips were 


ſcandalouſly unprovided both with men and ſtores, 
and in no condition to face an enemy ; each of 
them relating how many of their ſailors had been 
diſcharged by Verres's particular orders, on whom 


the whole blame was juſtly laid. When this came 


to his cars, he ſent for the Captains, and after 
threatening them very ſeverely for talking in that 
manner, forced them to declare, and to teſtify it 


alſo in writing, that every one of their ſhips had it's 


Full complement of all things neceſſary : but finding 


after all, that there was no way of ſtifling the 
clamor, and that it would neceſſarily reach to 
Rome, he reſolved for the extenuation of his own 


crime to ſacrifice the poor Captains, and put them 


all to death, except the Admiral Cleomenes, the 
moſt criminal of them all, and at his requeſt the 
Commander alſo of his ſhip. In conſequence of 
this reſolution, the four remaining Captains, after 
fourteen days from the action, when they ſuſpected 


no danger, were arreſted and clapt into irons. 
They were all young men, of the principal fami- 


lies of Sicily, ſome of them the onely ſons of aged 
parents, who came preſently in great conſternation _ 
to Syracuſe, to ſollicit the Prætor for their pardon. 
But Verres was inexorable ; and having thrown 
them into his dungeon, where no body was ſuf- 
fered to ſpeak with them, condemned them to 
loſe their heads ; whilſt all the ſervice that their 


_ unhappy parents could do for them, was to bribe 


the executioner to diſpatch them with one ſtroke, 


inſtead of more, which he brutally refuſed to do, 
unleſs he was paid for it, and to Ae 


imarchides 


J M. FULLIUS CICERO. 
Timarchides the liberty of giving them bu- 
rial [2]. ON 80 5.76570 5-00 


- Ir happened however before this loſs of the 


fleet, that a ſingle Pitate-ſhip was taken byVerres's 


Eieutenants, and brought into Syracuſe; which 
proved to be a very rich prize, and had on board 
a great number of handſom young fellows. There 
was a band of muſicians among them, whom Ver- 
res ſent away to Rome a preſent to a friend; and 
the reſt, who had either youth or beauty, or ſkill 
in any art, were diſtributed to his Clerks and de- 
pendents, to be kept for his uſe ; but the few who 


were old and deformed; were committed to the 


dungeon and reſerved for puniſhment [al. The 
Captain of theſe Pirates had long been a terror to 
the Sicilians; ſo that they were all eager to ſee his 
Pony and to feed their eyes with his execution: 

ut being rich, he found means to redeem his head, 
and was Carefully kept out of fight, and conveyed 
to ſome private cuſtody, till Verres could make 
the beſt market of him. The people inthe mean 
time grew impatient and clamorous for the death 
of the Pirates, whom all other Prætors uſed to 


D. ws $ -& 


| [2] Cleomenem & navar- 


chos ad ſe vocari jubet; ac- 
tuſat eos, quod Hujulmodi 
de ſe - fermones habuerint: 
rogat ut id facere deſiſtant, 
& in ſuà quiſque navi dicat 
ſe tantum habuiſſe nautarum; 
quantum oportuerit— Illi ſe 
oſtendunt quod vellet eſſe 
. in tabulas re- 
276 t ſignis amico- 
rum— Iſte 2 miſeris 
innocentibuſque injici catenas 
jubetVeniunt Syracuſas par 
rentes propinquique miſero- 
rum * In 


* 2 \ "36 - ; 
„ 
* * 5 
+ TN . 
ww + © TY 


Verr. $5 39, 40, &. ao 


[] Erat ea navis plena ju- 


 ventutis formoſiſſimæ, plena 
argenti facti atque ſignati, 
multa cum ſtragula veſte — 


ſiqui ſenes aut deformes e- 


rant, eos in hoſtium numero 


ducit : qui aliquid forme, 
ætatis, artificiique habebant, 
abducit omnes, nonnullos 
ſeribis ſuis, filio, cohortique 
diftribuit. Symphoniacos ho- 
mines ſex cuidam amico ſuo 
Romam muneri mifit, - &. 
Ib. 25, &. wo 
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execute as ſoon as taken; and knowing the num- 
ber of them to be great, could not be ſatisfied 
with the few old and decrepit, whom Verres will- 
ingly ſacrificed to their reſentment. He took this 
ITY therefore to clear the dungeon of 
hoſe Raman Citizens, whom he had reſerved for 
ſuch an occaſion, and now brought out to execu- 
tion as a part of the Piratical crew; but to 
vent the imprecations and cries, which Citizens 


uſed to make of their being free Romans, and to 


hinder their being known alſo to any other Citi- 
zens there preſent, he produced them all with 
their heads and faces ſo muffled up, that they could 
neither be heard nor ſeen, and in that cruel man- 
ner deſtroyed great numbers of innocent men x]. 
But to ſiniſh at laſt this Whole ſtory of Verres : 
After he had lived many years in a miſerable exil, 
forgotten and deſerted by all his friends, he is ſaid 
to have been relieved by the generoſity of Ci- 
cero:| y]; yet was proſcribed and murthered after 
all by Marc Anthony, for the ſake of his fine ſtatues 
and Gorintbian veſſels, which he refuſed to part 


with [zI: happy onely, as Lactantius ſays, before 


his death, to have ſeen the more deplorable end 


of his old enemy and accuſer Cicero fa]. 


Bur neither the condemnation of this criminal, 


nor the conceſſions already made by the Senate, 


——ͤ— 1 4; B a CANTER 
L Archipiratam ipſum 
vidit nemo cum omnes, ut 
mos eſt, concurrerent, quære - 


26.0 Cum maximus numerus 


deeſſet, tum iſte in eorum lo- 


cum, quos domum ſuam de 
piratis abduxerat, ſubſtituere 


cœpit cives Romanos, quos in 60 


carcerem antea canjecerat = 
Itaque alii cives Romani ne 


cognoſcerentur, capitibus ob- 
, 


2 %% „ l 3 * 2 
R bd "4 01 * 
volutis e re ad pa 
e Carcerè ad um 
. 


atque necem rapiebantur, &c. 
Ib. Be. dd man 


nr 5 
3 0 ** 


- Quid' de multitudine'dice- 


mus eorum, qui capitibus in- 
volutis in piratarum captivo- 


rumque numero pr - 
tur, ut ſecuri ferirentur. Ib. 
Fiennes 
JI Senec. I. 6. Suaſor. 6. 
a 18 Plin. Hiſt. N. 1. 34. 2. 
4] Ladtan, 2. 4. 
h Were 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 115 
were able to pacify the diſcontents of the people: 
they demanded ſtill, as loudly as ever, the reſto- 
ration of the Tribunician power, and the right of 
judicature to the Equeſtrian order; till after various 

_ conteſts and tumults, excited annually on that 
account by the Tribuns, they were gratified this 
year in them both; in the firſt by Pompey he 
Conful, in the ſecond by L. Cotta the Prætor [3]. 
The Tribuns were ſtrenuouſly affiſted in all this 
ſtruggle by J. Cæſar [e], and as ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed by all who wiſhed well to the tranquillity 
of the City : for long experience had ſhewn, that 
they had always been, not onely the chief di- 
ſturbers of the public peace, by the abuſe of their 
extravagant power, but the conſtant tools of all 
the ambitious, who had any deſigns of advan- 
cing themſelves above the laws [d]: for by cor- 
rupting one or more of the Tribuns, which they 
were ſure to effect by paying their full price, they 
could either obtain from the people whatever 
they wanted, or obſtruct at leaſt whatever ſhould 
be attempted againſt them: ſo that this act was 


generally diſliked by the better ſort, and gave a 
N of no good intentions in Pompey; who 
to remove all jealouſies againſt him on this, or 
aliy other account, voluntarily took an bath, that 
on the expiration of his Conſulſhip he would accept 
no public command or government, but content him 

ſelf with the condition of a private Senator e]. 


WW ” \ 1 * 3 A * : * 4-48 i 2 «4 a, * * * 
fl 5 - # 41 . a ob ] 3 * 1143 F {44> wed % 7 2 * : 
— F i : >. AE , 7 , 5 . 
[2] Hoe conſulatu Pom: ſinie juvit. Syeton, J. Caf. 5. 


peius Tribuniciam poteſta- i ] Le Legib. 3. 4 
tem reſtituit, uus imaginem fei Cui cum Conſul. lau- 
Fylla fine re reliquerat. Vell. dabiliter juraſſet, ſe in nul- 
1 | lam provinciam ex eo magi- 
e] Auctores reſtituende ftratu iturum. Vell. Pat. 2. 
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Pruraxck ſpeaks of this act, as the effect of 


. Pompey's gratitude to the people for the extraordina- = 
ry honors which they had heaped upon him: but 


Cicero makes the beſt excuſe for it after Pompey's 
death, which the thing itſelf would bear, by ob- 
ſerving, that a Stateſman muſt always conſider not 
onely what is beſt, but what is neceſſary to the times; 
that Pompey well knew the impatience of the people; 
and that they would not bear the loſs of the Tribuni- 
cian power much longer; and it was the part there- 
fore of- a good Citizen, not to leave to a bad one the 
credit of doing wwhat was too popular to be with- 
ſtood [f J. But whatever were Pompey's views in 
the reſtitution of this power, whether he wanted 
the {kill or the inclination. to apply it to any bad 
purpoſe, it is certain, that be bad cauſe to repent 
of it afterwards, when Cæſar, who had a better 
head with a worſe heart, took the advantage of 
it to his ruin; and by the help of the Tribuns was 
ſupplied both with the power and the pretext for 
overturning the Republic (g], 
As to the other diſpute, about reſtoring. the. 
right of judging to the Knights, it was thought the 
beſt way. of correcting. the inſolence of the No- 
bles, to ſubject them to the judicature of an inferior 
order, who from a natural jealouſy and envy to- 
wards them, would be ſure to puniſh their op- 
preſſiòns with proper ſeverity. It was ended how- 
ever at laſt by a compromiſe, and a new law was 
prepared by common conſent, 10 veſt this power 
Jointly in the Senators and the Knights; from each 
of which orders a certain number was to be 
drawn annually by lot, to fit in judgement to- 
gether with the Prætor upon all cauſes []. F A 

Ide Legib. 3. 11. exc. Appian. 2. p. 445 
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Bur for the more effectual cure of that general 


licence and corruption of morals, which had in- 
fected all orders, another remedy was alfo provid- 
ed this year, an election of Cenſors: it ought re- 
gularly to have been made every foe years, but 
had now been intermitted from the time of Sylla 


for about ſeventeen. Theſe Cenſors were the guardi- 


ans of the diſcipline and manners of the City [i], and 
had a power to puniſh vice and immorality by 
ſome mark of infamy in all ranks of men, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt. The perſons now choſen 
were L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus; both of them 


mentioned by Cicero as bis particular acquaintance, 


and the laſt as his intimate friend [k). Their au- 


thority, after ſo long an intermiſſion, was exer- 


ciſed with that ſeverity which the libertiniſm of 
the times required; for they expelled above ſixty 


four from the Senate for notorious immoralities, the 


greateſt part for the deteſtable practice of —_ 


money for judging cauſes [I], and among them C. 


Antonius, the uncle of the Triumvir; ſubſcribing 
their reaſons for it, that he had plundered the allies, 


declined a trial, mortgaged his lands, and was not 


maſter of his eftate [m]: yet this very Antonius 
was elected #aile and Pretor ſoon after in his 
proper courſe, and within fx years advanced 0 the 


Gracchus tum Senatui, ſumma neceſlituds. Pro Clu- 
ad Equites, Sylla ab illis ad entio, 42. x S: 
Senatum ſtulerat, æqua- [I] Quos autem duo Cen- 


liter inter utrumque ordinem 
partitus eſt. Vell. Pat. 2. 32. 
D Tu es præfectus mori- 
bus, magiſter veteris diſcipli- 
nz ac ſeveritatis. Pro Clu- 
. 
] Nam mihi cum am- 
bobus eſt amicitia: cum al- 
tero vero — magnus uſus & 


3 


ſores, clariſſimi viri furti & 


captarum pecuniarum nomine 


notaverunt; ii non modo in 

Senatum redierunt, ſed etiam 

illarum ipſarum rerum judi- 

cus abſoluti ſunt. Ibid. Vid. 

* Annal. ad A. U. 683. 
LT 


1 Aſconius in Orat, in 


Tog. cand. | 


13 Conſul. 
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Conſulſoip : which confirms what Cicero ſays of 
this Cenſorian animadverſion, that it was become 
merely nominal, and had no other effett, than of 
putting a man to the bluſh [n]. _ 
From the impeachment of Verres, Cicero en- 
tered upon the Halli, and in one of his ſpeeches 
gives us a ſhort account of the duty of it: Iam 
% now choſen Ædile, ſays he, and am ſenſible of 
« what is committed to me by the Roman peo- 
ple: Iam to exhibit with the greateſt ſolemniry 
the moſt ſacred ſports to Ceres, Liber, and 


Libera; am to appeaſe and conciliate the mo- 


“ther Flora to the people and city of Rome by 
the celebration of the public games; am to fur- 
niſh out thoſe ancient ſhews, the firſt which were 
<< called Roman, with all poſſible dignity and re- 
« ligion, in honor of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva; 


e am to take care alſo of all the ſacred Xdifices, 


and indeed of the whole City, Sc. [o].“ The 
people were paſſionately fond of all theſe games 


and diverſions; and the public allowance for them 


being but ſmall, according to the frugality of the 
old Republic, the AÆdiles ſupplied the reſt at their 
own coſt, and were often ruined by it. For every 
part of the Empire was ranſacked for what was rare 
and curious to adorn the ſplendor of their ſnews: 


the Forum, in which they were exhibited, was 


uſually beautified with porzicos built for the pur- 
poſe, and filled with he choiceft ſtatues and pictures 
which Rome and Italy afforded. Cicero reproaches 
Appius for draining Greece and the Iſlands of all 


their furniture of this kind for the ornament of bis 


1 ** Cenſoris judicium ni- madverto ls ignominia dicta 
hil fere damnato affert rg eſt. Fragment. e lib. 4. de 
que | 


ter ruborem. Itaque Repub. ex Non io. 
omnis ea judicatio verſatur 15 R 
tantummodo in nomine, at- | Eo 
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ZEdilefoip [p] : and Verres is faid to have ſup- 


plied his friends Hortenſius and Metellus with 


all the fine ſtatues of which he had plundered the 


Provinces [q]. 7 N 
SEVERAL of the greateſt men of Cicero's time 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an extraordinary 
7 magnificence in this magiſtracy; Lu- 
cullus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortenſius [y], and 
C. Antonius; who, though expelled ſo lately from 
the Senate, entertained the City this year with 


tage. plays, whoſe ſcenes were covered with fitver ; 


in which he was followed afterwards by Murena| 5] : 
yet J. Cæſar outdid them all; and in the ſports 
_ exhibited for his Father's Funeral, made the whole 
furniture of the Theater of ſolid ſilver, ſo that wild 
beaſts were then firſt ſeen to tread on that metal | t] : 
but the exceſs of his expenſe was but in proportion 
to the exceſs of his ambition ; for the reſt were 
onely purchaſing the Conſulſhip, he the Empire. 
Cicero took the middle way, and obſerved the 


rule which he preſcribed afterwards to his ſon, of 


an expenſe agreeable to his circumſtances [u]; ſo as 


[o] Omnia ſigna, tabulas, . Mox, quod etiam in mu- 


ornamentorum quod ſuperfuit nicipiis imitantur, C. Anto- 


in fanis & communibus locis, 
tota e Græcia atque Inſulis 
omnibus, honoris populi Rom. 


cauſa—deportavit. Pro Dom. 


ad Pont. 43. - 
12 Aſconius. 
[r] De Offic. 2. 16. 


CI Ego qui trinos ludos 
Adil fe Row: 


ceram, tamen An- 


tonii ludis commovebar. Ti- 


bi, qui caſu nullos feceras, 
nihil hujus ĩſtam ipſam, quam 
tu irrides, argenteam ſcenam 
adverſatam putas? Pro Mu- 
ren. 20. : | 


IDF 


nius ludds ſcena argentea fe- 
cit: item L. Murena. Plin. 
Hiſt: N. 3. 


| 33 
I.] Cafar, qui poſtea Dic- 
tator fuit, primus in Ædili- 
tate, munere patris funebri, 


omni apparatu arenæ argen- 
teo uſus eſt, feraſque argen- 
te is vaſis incedere tum pri- 


- mim viſum. - Ibid. 


[4] Quare fi poſtulatur a 
„„ eſt, modo 


pro facultatibus; nos ipſi ut 


imus. De Offic. 2. 17. 
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neither to hurt his character by a ſordid illibera- 
lity, nor his fortunes by a vain oſtentation of 
magnificence 3 ſince the one, by making a man 
odious, deprives him of the power of doing 
good; the other, by making him neceſſitous, 
puts: him under the temptation of doing ill: 
thus Mamercus, by declining the Adileſbip through 
FE, uf the Conſul | [x]: and Cæſar, "by 

rodigality, was forced to repair his own ru- 
in rſs ruining the Republic. 

Bur Cicero's popularity was built on a more 
ſolid foundation, the affection of his Citizens, 
from a ſenſe of his merit and ſervices; yet in 
compliance with the cuſtom and humor of the 
City, be furniſhed the three ſolemn ſhews above- 
mentioned, to the intire ſatisfaction of the people: 
an expenſe which he calls Aitle, in reſpet? of the 
great bonors «which be had received from them | y]. 
The Sicilians, during his AEdileſhip, gave him 
effectual proofs of their W by rb gin 
him largely with all manner of proviſions, which 
their Iſland afforded, for the "P of his table and 
the public feaſts, which he was obliged to provide 
in his magiſtracy : but inſtead of making any 

private advantage of their liberality, be — 
the whole to the benefit of the poor; and by the belp 
of this extraordinary ſupply contrived to reduce the 
price of vittuals in the Markets [z]. 

Hor rExNsTus was one of the Conſuls of this 
year; which produced nothing memorable but the 
dedication of the Capitol by Q. Lutatius Catulus. It 
had been burnt down in Sylla's time, who undex- 
took the care of rebuilding i it, but did not. live to 


1 bid. | | exiguus ſumtus Kalle 
Nam pro amplitudine fuit. Ibid. 
honorum, quos cunctis ſuf- * Flutarch. in ce. 
* * ſumus — — ä 5 
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| ſee! it finiſhed, which he lamented in his laſt illneſs, 
gs the onely thing wanting to complete his felicity [al. 


By his death that charge fell to Catulus, as being 


Conſul at the time, who dedicated it this ſummer 


with great 


pomp and ſolemnity 


, and had the ho- 


nor to have his name inſcribed on the front [8]. 
O the occaſion of this Feſtival, he is ſaid to 

have introduced ſome inſtances of luxury not 

known before in Rome, of covering the area, in 


which the 


which were made of co 
ings of Temples had be 


people ſat, with a purple veil, imitating 
the color of the ſty, and defendin 


of it; and of gilding the tiles of this noble 


om the injuries 
Kbric. 

r: for though the ciel- 
ore been ſometimes gilt, 


yet this was the firſt uſe of gold on the ouifide of any 
building LJ. Thus the U er like all ancient 


[a] Hoc tamen felicitati 
ſuz defuiſſe confeſſus eſt, 
quod Capitolium non'dedica- 
ile Plin. Hiſt. N. 7. 43. 
 _ Curam victor Sylla ſuſce- 
pit, neque tamen dedicavit : 
hoc unum pry negatum. 
Tacit. Hift. 3 
[5] The following Inſcrip- 
tion wo; found in the ruins 
of He Gs itol, and is ſup- 
poſed” by ſome to be the dah 
original ch Catulus put 


up; where it remained, as 


Tacitus ſays, to. the time of 


Vitelliut. Ibid. 
LVTATIVS Q. F. 
. CATVLVYS. 

SY] TRVCTION EM. ET 
| "FABVLARIVM. EXS. C. 
FACIYN DVM. CVRAV. 
Le] Quod primus omnium 

invenit Catulus, cum Ca- 
| 7 edicaret. Plin. 19. 
1. Cum ſua ætas varie de Ca- 
| tals exiſtimaverit, te- 


2 æreas Capitolii inauraſ- 
t primus. Ib. 33.3. Though 


Pliny calls Catulus the firſt in- 
| — 5 of theſe purple veils, 


yet Lucretius, who, as ſome 


£ think, died in this year, or, 


as others more probably, a- 
bout ſixteen years after;ſpeaks 
of them.as of common uſe in 
all the Theaters. 
Carbaſus ut quondam 

nis intenta Theatris. 

Lib. 6. 108. 

Et vulgo faciunt id lutea, 

ruſſaque vela, 


Et ferrugina, cum magnis 


intenta 3 — 


per malos vo . trabeſque 


trementia 
| Lib. 4. 73- 
J. Cæſar covered the whole 
Forum with them, and the 
later Em -Amphi- 


theaters, in all their ſhews of. 


Gladiators and other ſports, 
Dio. J. 43. 
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ins ; which gave Cicero an opportunity of pay- 


ing a particular compliment to Catulus in Ver- 


res's trial, where he was one of the Judges: for 
Verres having intercepted, as it is ſaid above, 
the rich Candleſtick of King Antiochus, which 
was deſigned for the Capitol, Cicero, after he had 
charged him with it, takes occaſion to ſay, I 
„ addreſs myſelf here to you, Catulus, for I am 
* ſpeaking of your noble and beautifull monu- 
« ment: it is your part to ſhew not onely the 
<« ſeverity of a judge, but the animoſity of an 


% accuſer. Your honor is united with that of © 


* this Temple; and, by the favor of the Senate 


and people of Rome, your name is conſecrated 


<«< with it to all poſterity.: it muſt be your care 
<«< therefore that the Capitol, as it is now reſtored 
more ſplendidly, may be furniſhed alſo more 
« richly. than it was — — 3 as if the fire had 
been ſent on purpoſe from heaven, not to de- 
„ {troy the Temple of Jupiter, but to require 
from us one more ſhining and magnificent 
c than the former [d.. 
Ix this year Cicero is ſuppoſed to have defend- 
ed Fonteius and Cæcina. Fonteius had been 
Prætor of the Narboneſe Gaul for three years, and 
was afterwards accuſed by the people of the Pro- 
vince, and one of their Princes, Induciomarus, of 


great oppreſſion and eractions in his government, 


and eſpecially of impoſing an arbitrary tax on the 
exportation of their wines. There were two hear- 
ings in the cauſe, yet but one _ of Ciceros 
remaining, and that ſo imperfect, that we can 


Hardly form a judgement either of the merit, or 


the iſſue. of it. Cicero allows. the charge of the 


Wines 10 be u beavy.one, if trati[e}; and by his 
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1 
1 
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method of defenſe one would ſuſpect it to be ſo, 
ſince his pains are chiefly employed in exciting an 
averſion to the accuſers, and a compaſſion to the | 
criminal. For, to deſtroy the credit of the wit- 
neſſes, he repreſents the whole nation, as a 
drunken, impious, faithleſs people; natural 
< enemies to all religion, without any notion of 


the ſanctity of an oath, and == the altars - 
W.. of ther Gods with human ifices: and what 


peaſed by e and human blood [ 74 2.95 
EO to raiſe at laſt the pity of theJudges, he urges 


in a pathetic peroration the interceſſion and tears of 
Fonteius's ſiſter, one of the Veſtal virgins, who was 
then preſent; oppoſing the piety and prayers of 
this holy ſuppliant, to the barbarity and perjuries of 
the impious Gauls; and admoniſhing the Bench of 
the danger and arrogance 0 lighting the ſuit of one, 
whoſe petitions, if the Goas ſhould reject, they them- | 
ſelves muſt all be undone, Sc. [g]. 

Tax cauſe of Cæcina was about the right of 
ſucceſſion to a private eſtate, which depended | 
on a ſubtle point of law [?} ariſing from the inter- 
pretation of the Prætor's interait} : it ſhews how- 
ever his exact knowledge and ſkill in the civil 
law, and that his public character and employ- 
ment-gave no interruption to his uſual diligence 
in pleading cauſes. 

AFTER the expiration of is Edileſtip he loſt 
his Couſin Lucius Cicero, the late companion of 
his. journey to Sicily; whoſe death he laments 
with all the marks of a tender OE in the 
following letter to Atticus. | 7 


| Ibid. 10. = e Cæcina, Fark * 
£ Ibid. 17. uit: res involutas 1 
1 Tota mihi cauſa pro a Crore ; 


* \ ov, 
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FTov, who of all men know me the beſt, will 
« eafily conceive how much I have been afflicted, 
and what a loſs J have ſuſtained both in my 
* public and domeſtic life : for in him I had eve- 
« ry thing which could be agreeable to a man, 


<« from the obliging temper and behaviour of 


another. I make no doubt therefore, but that 
you alſo are affected with it, not onely for the 
4 ſhare which you bear in my grief, but for your 


'« own loſs of a relation and a friend, accom- 


<« pliſhed with every virtue; who loved you, as 
well from his own inclination; as of what he 
4 uſed to hear of you from me, c.“ [7]. 

_ Warar made his Ncinfinan* s death the more un- 
lucky to him at this juncture was the want of his 
help in making intereſt for the Prætonſbip, for 


which he now offered himſelf a candidate, after 
the ufual interval of /wo years K], from the time 


of his being choſen Ædile but the City was in 
ſuch a ferment all this fummer, that there was like 
to be no election at all: the occaſion of it aroſt 
from the publication of ſome new laws, whichwere 
utterl dbikedd and TY oppoſed by the Senate. 


The firſt of them was Poser favor of Pompey 


by A. Gabinius, one o then Tribuns, as a teſtimony 
of their gratitude, and the firſt fruits as it were of 


that power which he had reftored to them. It 
Was to grant him an extraordinary commiſſion for 


quelling the. Pirates, who infeſted the coaſts and na- 
vigation of the Mediterranean, to the diſgrace of 


— by which a and the ruin of all commerce [I]; 


an abfolute command was conferred upon 


Je fi Adilis fuiſſes, tis periculo committeret, cum 

tuus annus ef. aut hieme aut referto, prado- 

Ep. fam. 10. 25. num mari navigaret? Fr leg. 
NA Quis navigavit, qui Manil. 11. 


o Ad Attic. 1. 5. non ſe aut mortis aut ſervitu- 


him 
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him through all the Provinces bordering on that ſea, ; 
as far as fifty miles within land. "Theſe Pirates 
were grown ſo ſtrong, and ſo audacious, that they 
had taken ſeveral Roman Magiſtrates and Embaſſa- 
dors priſoners, made ſome ſucceſsfull deſcents on Italy 
ztſelf, and burnt the navy of Kome in the very port 
of Oftia [m]. Yet the grant of a power ſo exor- 
bitant and unknown to the laws was ſtrenuouſly 
oppoled by Catulus, Hortenſius, and all the other 
chiefs of the Senate, as dangerous to the public 
liberty, nor fit to be entruſted to any ſingle per- 
ſon: they alledged. That theſe unuſual grants 
4 were the cauſe of all the miſery that the Re- 
<« public had ſuffered from the Proſcriptions of 
bes Marius and Sylla, who, by a perpetual ſucceſ- 
« fion of extraordinary commands, were made 
too great to be controuled by the authority of 
«* the laws; that though the ſame abuſe of power 
« was not to be apprehended from Pompey, yet 
the thing itſelf was pernicious, and contrary to 
« the conſtitution of Rome; that the equality of 
A Democracy required, that the public honors 
«ſhould be ſhared alike by all who were worthy 
of them; that there was no other way to make 
« men worthy, and to furniſh the City with a 
number and choice of experienced command- 
ers: and if, as it was faid by ſome, there were 
s really none at that time fit to command but 
Fompey, the true reaſon was, becauſe they 


i] Qui ad vos ab exteris 
nationibus venirent, querar, 
cum legati populi Romani 
redempti ſint? Mercatoribus 
tutum mare non fuiſſe dicam, 
cum duodecim ſecures in po- 
teſtatem prædonum pervene- 
rint : Quid ego Oſtienſe in- 


254 7 


poſitus eſſet, a 
capta atque oppreſſa eſt? Ib. 


commodum, atque illam la- 


bem & ignominiam eipub. 
querar, cum prope - 
tantibus vobis, claſſis ea, cui 


Conſul populi Romani præ- 


prædonibus 


12. „„ 
— — 


1 
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« would: ſuffer none to command but Pom- 
« pey [#].” All the friends of Lucullus were 
| particularly active in the oppoſition; apprehend- 

ing, that this new commiſſion would encroach 
upon his Province and command in the Mithri- 
datic war: ſo that Gabinius, to turn the popular 
clamor on that ſide, got a 5 thy of the magnificent 

1 


Palace, which Lucullus was 1 » Painted upon 
4 banner. and carried about the ſtreets by bis mob; 
to intimate, that be was making all that expence 2 
of the ſpoils of the Republic [7]. | 
.CaTuLvs, in ſpeaking to the people againſt 
this law, demanded of them, F every thing muſt 
7 be committed 10 Pompey, what they would do 
if any accident ſhould befall bim; Toon which, as 
Cicero ſays, he reaped the ul fruit of his virtue, 
N £4 they all cried out with one voice, that their de- 
endence would then. be upon him [p]. Pompey 
Fümſelt who was naturally a grea/ diſſembler, at- 
fected not onely an indifference, but a diſlike to 
the employment, and begged of. the people to confer 
it an ſome hoch elſe; and after all the fatigues < 
Be had undergone. in their ſervice,. to give bim leave 
to retire to the care of his domeſtic a 50 and ſpare 
im the trouble and odium of ſo invidious a commi- 
a [9]. But this ſeeming, elf-denial gave a han- 
dle onely. to 2 215 5 to extoll his modeſty and 
integrity the effectually; and ſince there 
had been a l for the law : a few years be- 


+ fn] 2 made a__——— 
Is _ - comma. poneretis, qui 
Ea ee factum eſſet, 1 | 
ſetis habituri ? — Cepit mag- 
—— 2 
— —— — 
vos — ituros 

. pe eg. Man. 20. 
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fore, in favorof a man much inferior both in me- 
rit and intereſt, M. Antonius [r], it was carried 
againſt the united authority of all the Magiſtrates, 
but with the general inclination of the people : 
when from the greateſt ſcarcity of proviſions which 
had been known for à long time in Rome, the credit 
of Pompey*s name ſunk the price of them at once, as 
F plenty bad been actually reftored [5]. But though 
the Senate could not hinder the law, yet they had 

their revenge on Gabinius, the author of it, by 
preventing his being choſen one of Pompey” TLieu- 
tenants, which was what he chiefly aimed at, and 
what Pompey himſelf ſollicited [7]: though Pom- 
pey probably made him amends for it in ſome 
other way; fince, as Cicero ſays, he was ſo nece/- 
tous at this time, an 22 profligate, that, if he bad 
not chips his law, he muſt have turned Pirate him- 
ſelf [ul. ompey bad a fleet of foe hundred ſail 
allowed for this expedition, with #wenty four Lieu- 
tenants choſen out of the Senate [x]; whom he 
diſtributed ſo ſkillfully through the ſeveral ſtations 
of the Mediterranean, that in leſs than fifty days he 
drove the Pirates out of all their lurking holes, and 
in four months put an end to the'whole war: for he 
did not prepare 1 it till the end 47 Jet out 


61. Sed dem hoc ante bi- ben Pax © fir oui, 


ennium in M. Antonii Jew: 7 5 
tura decretum. Vell. Pat. Wok e — 4 A. Gabi- 
nius Cn. Pompeio expetenti 


2. 
e e mari ac poſtulanti. Ib. 19 


timo bello præpoſitus eſt im- i ro! N i- 
perator, tanta — — vilitas 2 bt ein ſſet, os 


& 8 7 C 1 improbitate co- 
caritate rei fru con- n ipſe feciſſet. 
ſecuta eſt, unius hominis ſpe Poſt 10 in Senat. "is 

. 


& nomine, quantum vix ex WY: Bark. in 
ſumma ubertate agrorum di- 


upon 
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ao i te gig of fri and finiſhed it in 


the middle of ſummer [ 


A sEconD law was publiſhed by L. Otho, for | 
the aſſignment of diſtinti ſeats in the Theatres to the 
Equeſtrian order, who uſed before to fit promiſcu- 
ouſly with the populace :. but by this law fourteen 
rows of benches, next to thaſe of the Sendtors, were 
zo be appropriated to their uſe ; by which he ſecured 
to them, as Cicero ſays, both their dignity and their 
Pleaſure [2]. The Senate obtained the ſame pri- 
vilege of ſeparate ſeats about an hundred years be- 
fore, in the Conſulſhip of Scipio Africanus, which 
highly diſguſted the people, — gave occaſſon, 1a 
Livy, as all innovations are apt to do, to — 1 
bete and * — for many of the wiſer fort condemned 


all ſuch diſtinctians in a free City, as dangerous to the 
public peace: and Scipio himſelf afterwards repented, 


and blamed himſelf for ſuffering it [a]. Otho's law, 
we may imagine, gave ſtill greater offence, as it 
was a greater affront to the people, to be re- 
moved yet farther from what of all things they 


were fondeſt of, the fight of plays and ſhews : it was 
carried however by the authority of the Tribun, 


and 1s frequently referred to by the Clef writers; 


ID] * N ut a Brun- 


[a] p. 3 ille ſape- 
eſt, undequin- 


rior, ut dicitur, non ſolum a 


* — die totam ad im- 
perium populi Romani Cili- 
clam adjunxit — ita tantum 
8 — Cn. Pompeius ex- 


vit, ine 
_—_ vere _— pit, media 


dini reftituit non ſolum dig- 
nitatem, ſed etiam volupta- 
_—_ Pro Mur. 19. 


1 


r= vertit 


ſapientiſſimis hominibus, qui 
tum erant, verum etiam a 
ſeipſo ſæpe accuſatus eſt, 
. cum Conſul eſſet — paſ- 
us eſſet tum primum a | 
ulari conſeſſu ſenatoria ſub- 
ellia ſeparari. Pro Cornel. 
t. ex 88 
4. res a- 
$6] 5 & favo- 
rem Scipionis vehementer 
quaſſavit. Vat Max. 2. 4. 
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as an act very memorable, and [o] what made 
much noiſe in it's time. es OOO 
C. Cornelius alſo, another Tribun, was puſhing 
forward a third law, of a graver kind, to probibit 
bribery in elections by the ſanttion of the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties: the rigor of it highly diſpleaſed the Senate, 
whoſe warm oppoſition raiſed great diſorders in 
the City, ſo that all other buſineſs was interrupt 
ed, the elections of magiſtrates adjourned, and the 
Conſuls forced to have a guard. The matter how- 
ever was compounded, by moderating the ſeve- 
rity of the penalties in a new law offered by the 
Conſuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, and 
enacted in proper form under the title of he Cal- 
purnian law, from the name of the Conſul C. Cal- 
purnius Piſo [e]. Cicero ſpeaks of it ſtill as rigo- 
roufly drawn [d]; for beſides a pecuniary fine, it 
rendered the guilty incapable of any public office or 
_ in the Senate. This Cornelius ſeems to have 
been a brave and honeſt Tribun, though ſome- 
what too fierce and impetuous in aſſerting the 
rights of the Citizens: he publiſhed another law, 
to prohibit any man's being abſolved from the obliga- 
tion of the laws, except by the authority of the peo- 
fk ; which, though a part of the old conſtitution, 
had long been uſurped by the Senate, who diſ- 
penſed with'the laws by their own decrees, and 
thoſe often made clandeſtinely, when a few onely 
were privy to them. The Senate being reſolved 
not to part with ſo valuable a privilege, prevailed 
with another Tribun to inhibit the publication of 


[J- ſedilibuſque magnus ſtinxit, Othoni. 
| in primis Eques Juv. 3. 159. 
Othone contempto ſedet— [c] Dio. I. 36. c. 18. 
8 Hor. Ep. 4. 15. [4] Erat enim ſeveriſſime 
| 6 ſeripta Calpurnia. Pro Mur. 
Sie libitum vano, qui nos di- 3. 
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it, when it came to be read; upon which Corne- 
lius took the book -from the Clerk, and read it 
himſelf. This was irregular, and much inveigh- 
ed againſt, as @ violation of the rights of the Tri- 
bunate ; ſo that Cornelius was once more forced to 
compound the matter by a milder law, forbidding 
the 3 to paſs any ſuch decrees, unleſs when two 
hundred Senators were preſent [el. Theſe diſtur- 
bances however proved the occaſion of an unex- 
pected honor to Cicero, by giving him a more 
ample and public teſtimony of the people's affec- 
tion; for in three different aſſemblies convened for 
the choice of Prætors, two of which were diſſolved 
without eſfect, be was declared every time the firſt 
Prætor, by the ſuffrages of all the Centuries [f ]. 
Tux Pretor was a magiſtrate next in dignity to 
the Conſuls, created originally as a collegue or aſ- 
ſiſtant to them in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
and to ſupply their place alſo in abſence[g]. At 
Firſt there was but one; but as the dominion and 
affairs of the Republic encreaſed, ſo the number of 
Praætors was gradually enlarged from one to eight, 

: ANY were choſen not as the inferior magiſtrates, 

by the people voting in their Tribes, but in their 
Centuries, as the Conſuls and Cenſors alfo were. In 
the firſt method, the majority of votes in each Tribe 
determined the general vote of the Tribe, and a ma- 
jority of Tribes determined the election, in which the 
meaneſt citizen had as good a vote as the beſt: 
but in the ſecond the balance of power was thrown 
into the hands of the better ſort, by a wiſe con- 
trivance of one of their Kings, Servius Tullius; 
who divided the. whole body of the Citizens into a 


g (ei Afconii argument. pro tor primus centuriis cunctis 
Cornelio. renunciatus ſum. Pro leg. 


At Nam cum propter di- Manil. 1. | ; 
lationem comitiorum ter P- [W g] Aul. Gellius, 13: 1 5, 
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Bundred and ninety throe Centuries, according to 4 


Cenſus or valuation of their eſtates ; and then reduced 
theſe Centuries into fix Claſſes according to the ſame 
rule, affigning to the firſt or richeſt Claſs ninety ſe- 


ven of theſe Centuries, or a majority of the whole 
number: ſo that if the Centuries of the firſt Claſs 
agreed, the affair was over, and the votes of all 


the reſt inſignificant [B. | | 
Tux buſineſs of the Prætors was to preſide and 
judge in all cauſes, eſpecially of a public or crimi- 
nal kind, where their ſeveral juriſdictions were aſ- 
ſigned” to them 5 lot [i]; and it fell to Cicero's 
to fit upon actions of extortion and rapine, brought 
againſt Magiſtrates and Governors of Provinces [&]; 
in which, as he tells us himſelf, he had acted as an 
accuſer, ſat as a judge, and prefided as Pretor [1]. 
In this office he acquired a great reputation of in- 
tegrity by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, a 
perſon of Pretorian dignity and great eloquence; who 
would have made an eminent figure at the Bar, if his 
abilities had not been ſullied by the infamy of a vicious 
life [m]. © This man, as Plutarch relates it, de- 
« proving upon his intereſt, and the influence of 
&© Craſſus, who ſupported him with all his power, 
« was ſo confident of being acquitted, that with- 
* cout waiting for ſentence, he went home to dref; 
“ himſelf, and, as if already abſolved, was re- 
“turning towards the Court in a white gown ; 
but being met on his way by Craſſus, and in- 


[] From this diviſion of 
the people into Caſſes, the 
word Claſſical, which we now 
apply to writers of the firſt 

rank, is derived: for it ſig- 
nified originally perſons of oh 
firſt Claſs, all the reſt being 
ſtiled :nfra Claſſem. Ib. 7. 13. 
wo [7] Verr. Act. 1. 8. 


[] Poſtulatur apud me 
Prætorem primum de pecu- 
niis repetundis. Pro Cornel. 
1. fragm. — £ 
[/] Accuſavi de pecunits 
repetundis, Judex ſedi, Præ- 
tor quæſivi, &c. Pro Rabir. 
Poſt. 4. * 815 

Ln] Brutus, 35 2. 
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« formed that he was condemned by the unani- 
* mous ſuffrage of the Bench, he —— his bed, 
« and died immediately. N The ſtory is told dif- 
ferently by other writers: That Macer was 
actually in the Court pong, the- . but 
« perceiving Cicero ready to give judgement 
« againſt him, he ſent — to let him know that 
de he was dead, and ſtopping his breath at the 
fame time with an handkerchief, * ex- 
<« pired; ſo that Cicero did not procede to ſen- 
< rence, by which Macer's eſtate was ſaved to his 
«. ſon Licinius Calvus, an orator afterwards of 
the firſt merit and eminence Cu]. But from 


| Cicero's own account it appears, that after treat- 


ing Macer in the trial with great candour and Ys 
be actually condemned him with: the univerſal « 
Hp of the people; and did bimſelf much more ; 
ſervice by it, than be could have reaped, he 
2 by Macer”s friend/vip and intereſt, if be had 
acquitted him [o]. 
 ManiL1vs, one of the new 3 no ſooner 
entered i into. his office, than he raiſed a freſh di- 
ſturbance in the City, by the promulgation of a 
law for granting to ſlaves ſet free a right of voting 
among the Tribes; which gave ſo much ſcandal to 
all, and was ſo vigorouſly rosen by the Senate, 
that he was preſently obliged to drop it [ p];; but 
being aways venal, as Velleius ſays, aud the too] of 
other men's power, that he might recover his credit 


with the people, and engage the favor of Pom- 5 


Pey⸗ he propoſed a ſecond law, that Fompey, 
[a] Plutarch, Cic. Valer. populi exiſtimatione,illo dam- 


Max. 9. 12. nato, cepimus, quam ex ip- 

Le] Nos hic increlibili ac ſius, fi abſolutus eſſet, gratia 
ſingulari populi voluntate de cepiſſenius Ad Att. 1. 4. 
C. Macro tranſegimus: cui [] Aſcon. in Orat. pro 
cum æqui fuiſſemus, tamen Cornel Dio, I. wm 20. 115 
multo en ae ex 


— 
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who was then in Cilicia extinguiſhing the remains of 
the Piratic war, ſhould have the government of Afia 
added to his commiſſion, with the command of the 
Mithridatic war, and of all the Roman armies in 
thoſe parts [q]. It was about eight years ſince Lu- 
cullus was firſt ſent to that war, in which, by a 
feries of many great and glorious acts, he had ac- 
quired a reputation both of courage and conduct, 
equal to that of the greateſt Generals : he had 
driven Mithridates out of his kingdom of Pontus, and 
gained ſeveral memorable victories againſt him, 
though ſupported by the whole force of Tigranes, 
the moſt potent Prince of Aſia; till his army, 
haraſſed by perpetual fatigues, and debauched by 
his factious officers, particularly by his brother in 
law young Clodius [7], began to grow impatient 

of his diſcipline, and to demand their diſcharge. 

Their diſaffection was ſtill encreaſed by the un- 


lucky defeat of one of his Lieutenants Triarius; 


who, in a raſh engagement with Mithridates, was 
deſtroyed with the loſs of his camp, and the beſt 
of his troops: ſo that as ſoon as they heard that 
_ Glabrio, the Conſul of the laſt year, was appointed 
10 ſuccede him, and actually arrived in Afia, they 
broke out into an open mutiny, and refuſed to 
follow him any farther, declaring themſelves to 
be no longer his ſoldiers: but Glabrio, upon the 
newsof theſe diſorders, having no inclination to 
enter upon ſo troubleſome a command, ' choſe to 


Hop ſhort in Bithynia,” without ever going to the 


army [5]. 


ts] Semper venalis, & culli ſollicitato per nefandum 
alienz miniſter potentiz, le- ſcelus, fugit illinc. De Aru- 

a gem tulit, ut bellum Mithri- ſpicum reſponſ. 20. Plutarch. 

daticum per Cn, Pompeium in Lucull. | 
adminiſtraretur. Vell. Pat. [] Pro leg. Manil. 2, 9. 


Rc 
| 6 | Poſt, exercitu L. Lu- p. 7. | 
K 3 T's 


Plutarch. ib. Dio, I. 36. 
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Tu is mutinous ſpirit in Lucullus's troops, and 
the loſs of his authority with them, which Glabrio 


was ſtill leſs qualified to ſuſtain, gave a reaſonable 


pretext to Manilius's law; and Pompey's fucceſs 
againſt the Pirates, and his being upon the ſpot 
with a great army, made it likewiſe the more 
plauſible : ſo that after a ſharp conteſt and oppo- 
ſition from ſome of the beſt and greateſt of the 
Senate, the Tribun carried his point, and got the 
law confirmed by the people. Cicero ſupported 
it with all his eloquence, in a ſpeech from the 
Roſtra, which he had never mounted till this oc- 
caſion : where, in diſplaying the character of 
Pompey, he draws the picture of a conſummate 
General, with all the ſtrength and beauty of colors, 
which words can give. He was now in the career 
of his fortunes, and in ſight as it were of the Con- 
ſulſhip, the grand object of his ambition; ſo that 
his conduct was ſuſpected to flow from an intereſted 
view of facilitating his own advancement, by pay- 
ing this court to Pompey's power: but the reaſons 
already intimated, and Pompey's ſingular character 
of modeſty and abſtinence, joined to the ſuperio- 


rity of his military fame, might probably convince 


him, that it was not onely ſafe, but neceſſary at 
this time, to commit a war, which no body elſe 
could finiſh, to ſuch a General; and a power, 


which no body elſe ought to be entruſted with, to 


ſuch a man. This he himſelf ſolemnly affirms in 


the concluſion of his ſpeech: © I call the Gods to 


<< witneſs, ſays he, and eſpecially thoſe who pre- 


_ «« {ide over this Temple, and inſpe& the minds 


of all who adminiſter the public affairs, that I 
“ neither do this at the deſire of any one, nor to 
* conciliate Pompey's favor, nor to procure from 
«any man's greatneſs, either a ſupport in dan- 


gers, or aſſiſtance in honors: for as to dangers, 
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I ſhall repell them as a man ought to do, by 
the protection of my innocence ; and for ho- 
% nors, I ſhall obtain them, not from any ſingle 
* man, nor from this place, but from my uſual 
* laborious courſe of life, and the continuance 
of your favor. Whatever pains therefore I 
« have taken in this cauſe, I have taken it all, I 
„ aſſure you for the ſake of the Republic; and 
<< ſo far from ſerving any intereſt 4 my own by 
& it, have gained the ill will and enmity of ma- 
* ny, partly ſecret, partly declared; unneceſſary 
* to myſelf, yet not uſeleſs perhaps to you: but 
after ſo many favors received from you, and 
this very honor which I now enjoy, I have 
e made it my reſolution, Citizens, to prefer your 
„ will, the dignity of the Republic, and the 


5 ſafety of the Provinces, to all my own intereſts - 


* and advantages whatſoever [#].' 

J. Cæſar alſo was a zealous promotor of this 
law ; but from a different motive than the love 
either of Pompey, or the Republic: his deſign 
was, to recommend himſelf by it to the people, whole 
favor, he foreſaw, would be of more uſe to him 
than the Senate's, and zo caſt a freſh load of envy 


on Pompey, which, by ſome accident, might be 


improved afterwards to his hurt ; but his chief 
view was to make the precedent familiar, that, what- 
ever uſe Pompey might make of it, he himſelf 
might one day make a bad one [u]. For this is 
the common effect of breaking through the bar- 
rier of the laws, by which many ſtates have been 
ruined; when, -from a confidence in the abilities 
and integrity of ſome eminent Citizen, they in- 
veſt him, on preſſing occaſions, with extraordi- 
nary powers, for the common benefit and defence 


| 61 Pro leg, Manil. * La] Dio, 1. 36. 21. 
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of the ſociety: for though power ſo entruſted may 


in particular caſes be of ſingular ſervice, and 
ſometimes even neceſſary; yet the example is al- 
ways dangerous, furniſhing a perpetual pretenſe 
to the ambitious and ill-deſigning, to graſp at 
every prerogative which had been granted at any 
time to the virtuous, till the ſame power, whic 

would fave a country in good hands, oppreſſes it 


at laſt in bad. 


Tnouon Cicero had now full employment as 
Prætor, both in the affairs of ſtate and public trials: 
yet he found time ſtill to act the Advocate, as well 


as the Judge, and not onely to hear cauſes in his 


gyn Tribunal, but to plead them alſo at the Tri- 
bunals of the other Prætors. He now defended 
A. Cluentius, a Roman Knight of ſplendid family 
and fortunes, accuſed before the Prætor Q. Naſo, 
of poyſoning bis father in law Oppianicus, who a few 
years before had been tried and baniſhed for an attempt 
to poyſon Cluentius. The oration, which is extant, 
lays open a ſcene of ſuch complicated villainy, by 
poyſons, murther, inceſt, ſuborning witneſſes, cor- 
rupting judges, as the Poets themſelves have never 
feigned in any one family; all contrived by the 
mother of Cluentius againſt the life and fortunes 
of her ſon: But what a mother! ſays Cicero; 
one, who is hurried blindfold by the moſt cruel 
* and brutal paſſions; whoſe luſt no ſenſe of ſhame 
„ reſtrains ; who by the viciouſneſs of her mind 
* perverts all the laws of men to the worſt ends; 
&< whoaRs with ſuch folly, that none can take her 
for a human creature; with ſuch violence, that 
© none can imagine her to be a woman; with 
«*. ſuch;cruelty, that none can conceive her to be 
a mother; one, who has confounded not onely 


the name and the rights of nature, but all the 


relations of it too: the wife of her ſon in law! 
3 : E | as the 


— 
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ce the ſtepmother of her ſon! the invader of her 
« daughter's bed! in ſhort, who has nothing left 
in her of the human ſpecies, but the mere 

cc form [x]. | | | | * 1 
Hz is ſuppoſed to have defended ſeveral other 
criminals this year, though the pleadings are now 
loſt, and particularly M. Fundanius: but what 
gives the moſt remarkable proof of his induſtry, 
1s, that during this Pretorſhip, as ſome of the an- 
cient writers tell us, though he was in full prac- 
tice and exerciſe of ſpeaking, yet he frequented the 


ſchool of a celebrated Rhetorician, Gnipho yl. We 


cannot ſuppoſe that his deſign was to learn any 
thing new, but to preſerve and confirm that per- 
fection which he had already acquired, and pre- 
vent any ill habit from growing inſenſibly upon him, by 
exerciſing himſelf under the obſervation of ſo judicions 


a maſter. But his chief view certainly was, to 
give ſome countenance and encouragement to 
— himſelf, as well as to the art which he 


profeſſed ;. and by the preſence and authority of 
one of the firſt Magiſtrates of Rome, to inſpire the 
young Nobles with an ambition to excell in it. 


Wren his Magiſtracy was juft at an end, Ma- 


nilius, whoſe Tribunate expired a few days before, 

was accuſed before him of rapine and extortion : 
and though ten days were always allowed to the 
criminal to prepare for his defence, he appointed 
the very next day for the trial. This ſtartled and 
offended the Citizens, who generally favored Ma- 


nilius, and looked upon the proſecution as the 


effect of malice and reſentment on the part of the 
Senate, for his law in favor of Pompey. The 


1] Pro Cluent. 720. Pretura fungeretur. Sueton. 
y] Scholam ejus claros declar.Grammat. 7. Macrob. 
poiros frequentaſſe aiunt; in Saturn, 3. 12, | 25 
] Ns Me. Cloporiens, efiamm cen | SEE 
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Tribuns therefore called Cicero to an account be- 


fore the people, for treating Manilius ſo roughly; 
who in defence of himſelf ſaid, That as it had 
been bis practice to treat all criminals with humanity, 


fo be bad no deſign of acting otherwiſe with Manilius, 


but on the contrary had appointed that ſhort day for 
the trial, becauſe it was the onely one of which be 
was maſter ;, and that it was not the part of thoſe, 
who wiſhed well to Manilius, to throw off the cauſe 
to another Fudge. This made a wonderfull change 
in the minds of the audience, who applauding 
his conduct, deſired then that he would undertake 
the defence of Manilius, to which he conſented ; 
and ſtepping up again into the Roſtra, laid open the 
ſource of the whole affair, with many ſevere reflecti- 
ons upon. the enemies of Pompey [z]. The trial 
however was dropt, on account of the tumults 
which aroſe immediately after in the City, from 
ſome new incidents of much greater importance. 

Ar the Conſular election, which was held this 


ſummer, P. Autronius Pætus and P. Cornelius 


Sylla were declared Conſuls; but their election 
was no ſooner publiſhed, than they were accuſed 
of bribery and corruption by the Calpurnian law, and 
being brought to trial, and found guilty before 
their entrance into office, forfeited the Conſulſhip 
to their accuſers and competitors, L. Manlius 


Torquatus and L. Aurelius Cotta. Catiline alſo, 


who from his Prætonſbip had obtained the Province 
of Afric, came to Rome this. year to appear a 
candidate at the election, but being accuſed-of 
extortion and rapine in that government, was not 
permitted by the Conſuls to purſue his preten- 


Hons [a]. Tais 


[=] Plutarch. in Cic. in Tog. cand, 
] Qui tibi, cum L. Vol Catilina, pecunjarum repe- 


 eatzusConful in conſilio fuiſ- tundarum reus, prohibitus e: 


ſet, ne petendi quidem pote - rat petere Conſulatum. Sah 


atem eſſe voluerunt. Orat. 18. 
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Tuns diſgrace of men fo powerfull and deſpe- 
rate engaged them preſently in a confprracy againſt 
the State, in which it was reſolved to Kill the new 
Conſuls, with ſeveral others of the Senate, and 

ſhare the government among themſelves: but the 
effect of it was prevented by ſome information 


5 of the deſign, which was too precipitately 
aid to be ripe for execution. Cn. Piſo, an auda- 
cious, needy, factious young nobleman, was privy to 
it [&]; and, as Suetonius ſays, two more of much 
greater weight, M. Craſſus and J. Cæſar; the firſt 
of whom was to be created Dictator, the ſecond 
bis Maſter of the Horſe: but Craſſus s heart failing 
him, either through fear or repentance, he did not 
appear at the. appointed time, ſo that Ceſar would 
not give the fignal agreed upon, of letting his robe 
| drop from his ſhoulder [c]. The Senate was parti- 

cularly jealous of Piſo, and hoping to cure his dif- 
affection by making him eaſy in his fortunes, or 
to remove him at leaſt from the cabals of his aſ- 
ſociates, gave him the government of Spain, at the 
inſtance of Craſſus, who ſtrenuouſly ſupported him 
as a determined enemy to Pompey. But before 
his ſetting out, Cæſar and be are ſaid to have eu- 
tered into a new and ſeparate engagement, that the 

one ſhould begin ſome diſturbance abroad, while the 
other was to prepare and inflame matters at home : 


[5] Cn. Piſo, adoleſcens natum adorirentur, & truci- 


nobilis, ſummæ audaciz, e- 
gens, factioſus — cum hoc 
Catilina & Autronius con- 
ſilio communicato, parabant 


in Capitolio L. Cottam & L. 


Torquatum Coſſ. interficere. 
Ea re cognita, rurſus in Nonas 
Feb. conſilium cædis tranſtu- 
F 
[e] Ut principio anni Se- 
: 1 


datis, quos placitum eſſet, 
Dictaturam Craſſus invade- 
ret, ipſe ab eo Magiſter Equi- 
tum diceretur.—Craſſum pce- 
nitentia vel metu diem cxdi 
deſtinatum non obiifſe, 1id- 
circo, ne Cæſarem quidem 
ſignum, quod ab eo dari con- 
venerat, dediſſe. Syeton. in 
J. Cæſ. 9. 
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but this plot alſo was defeated by the unexpected 


death of Piſo; who was affaſſinated by the Spa- 
mards, as ſome ſay, for bis cruelty, or, as others, 
by Pompey's clients, and at the inſtigation of Pompey 
bimſef (d]. Fo 
Cickko, at the expiration of his Pretorſbip, 
would not accept any foreign Province ſe], the uſual 
reward of that Magiftracy, and the chief fruit 
which the generality propoſed from it. He had 
no —_ love for money, nor genius for arms, 
ſo that thoſe governments had no charms for him: 
the glory which he purſued was to ſhine in the 
eyes of the City, as the Guardian of it's laws, and 
giſtrates how to execute, the Citi- 
Zens how to obey them. But he was now pre- 
paring to ſue for the Conſulſbip, the great object of 
all his hopes; and his whole attention was em- 
toyed how to obtain it in his proper year, and 
without a repulſe. There were 7 years neceſſa- 
rily to intervene between the Prætorſbip and Con- 
fulſbip ; the firſt of which was uſually ſpent in 
forming a general intereſt, and folliciting for it as 
it were in a private manner; the ſecond in ſuing 
for it openly, in the proper form and habit of a 
candidate. The affection of the City, ſo fignally 
declared for him in all the inferior fteps of honor, 
gave him a ftrorig preſumption of fucceſs in his pre- 
ſent pretenſions to the higheſt : but as he had 
reaforr to apprehend a great oppoſition from the 
Nobility, who looked upon the public dignities 


J Pactumque, ut ſimul entes, voluntate ejus Piſonem 
foris me, ipfe Romæ, ad res eſſos. Sall. 19. a 
noyas confurgerent. Ibid. ] Tu in provinciam ire 
Sunk, qui dicant, imperia noluiſti: non poſſum id in te 


cjus injuſtæ Barbaros nequi- reprehendere, quod in meip! 


viſſe patr: ali autem, equites Prætor—probavi. Pro Mu- 
illos, Cn. Pompeii veteres cli- ren. 20. Here 
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as a kind of birth-right, and could not brook their 


being intercepted and ſnatched from them by new 


men [F]; ſo he reſolved to put it out of their 
power to hurt him, by omitting no pains which 
| could be required of a candidate, of viſiting and 


folliciting all the Citizens in perſon. At the elec- 


tion therefore of the Tribuns on the fixteenth of July. 


where the whole City was aſſembled in the field of 


Mars, he choſe to make his firſt effort, and to 
mix himſelf with the crowd, on purpoſe to careſs 


and ſalute them familiarly by name: and as ſoon | 
as there was any vacation in the Forum, which 


happened uſually in Auguſt, he intended to make 


an excurſion into the Ciſalpine Gaul, and in the 


character of a Lieutenant to Piſo, the Governor of 
it, to viſit the Towns and Colonies of that Province, 
which was reckoned very ſtrong in the numberof 
it's votes, and fo return to Rome in January fol- 
lowing[g]. While he was thus employed in ſuing 
for the Conſulſhip, L. Cotta, a remarkable lover 
of wine, was one of the Cenſors, which gave oc- 
caſion to one of Cicero's jokes, that Plutarch has 
tranſmitted to us, that happening one day to be 
dry with the fatigue of his taſk, he called for a 
— of water to quench his thirſt; and when his 


riends ſtood cloſe around him as he was — 


You do well, ſays he, to cover ine, leſt Cotta ! 


cenſure me for drinking water. FISHER 
HE wrote about the ſame time to Atticus, then 
at Athens, to deſire him to engage all that band 
of Pompey's dependents, who were ſerving under 


Quoniam videtur in 


U Non idem mihi licet 81 
12 multum poſſeGallia, 


quod iis, qui nobili genere 
nati ſunt, quibus omnia po- cum Romæ a judiciis Forum 
puli Romani beneficia dormi- re frixerit, excurremus menſe 
entibus deferuntur. In Verr. Septembri legati ad Piſonem. 
5. 70. Ad Att. 1. 1. 
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him in the Mithridatic war, and by way of jeſt 
bids him tell Pompey himſelf, that he would not 
take it ill of him, if be did not come in perſon to his 
eleftion [b]. Atticus ſpent many years in this re- 
fidence at Athens, which gave Cicero an oppor- 
tunity of employing him to buy a great number 
of ſtatues for the ornament of his ſeveral Villa's, 
groan yy thatat T uſculum i in which he took — 

telt pleaſure —— it's delightfull ſituation 

— neighbour of Rome, and the conve- 
nience of an eaſy retreat from the hurry and fa- 
tigues of the City: here he had built ſeveral rooms 
and galleries, in imĩtation of the Schools and Por- 
tico g of Athens, which he called likewiſe by their 
Attic names of the Academy and Gymnaſium, and 
defigned for the fame uſe of Philoſophical confe- 
rences with his learned friends. He had given 
Atticus a general commiſſion to purchaſe for him 
any piece of Grecian art or ſculpture, which was 
elegant and curious, eſpecially of the litterary kind, 
or proper for the furniture of bis. Academy [Ex]; 
which Atticus executed to his great ſatisfaction, 
and ſent him at different times ſeveral cargoes of 
ſtatues, which arrived ſafe at tbe port of Cajeta, 
near to his Formian Villa [I]; and leaſed him al- 
ways ſo well, both in the choice and the price of 
them, that upon the receipt of each ee he — 
renewed his orders for more. 


II ͤIllam manum tu mihi Ibid: 5 
cura ut præſtes, Pompeii no- [#7 Quicquia e ge- 
ſtri amici. Nega me ei ira- neris habebis, dignum Aca- 
tum fore, ſi ad mea comitia demia quod tibi videbitur, ne 
non venerit. Ibid. dubitaveris mittere, & arcæ 

[7] Quz tibi mandavi, & noſtræ confidito. Ad Att. 1. 
quz tu convenire — 9. Vid. it. 5, 6, 10. | 
noſtro Tuſculano, velim, [/] Signa quæ curaſti, ea 
ſeribis, cures: nos ex — ſunt ad "Cajetam expolita 
bus moleſtiis & laboribus uno Ib. 3. | 
Wo in loco conquieſcimus. 2 
YE, N — 1. HAVE 
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7 2 HAVE 8 „ſays he, a hundred and ſixty 


as you ordered, to your agent 
I „ Gabs 3 the Megaric ſtatues. The Mer- 


<. curies, which you mentioned, of Pentelician 


“ marble with brazen heads, give me already 
c“ great . pleaſure : Wherefore I would have you 
„ ſend me as many of them as you can, and as 


< ſoon as poſſible, with any other ſtatues and or- 
< naments which you think proper for the place, 
4 and in my taſt, and enough to pleaſe 

<« yours; but above all, ſuch as will ſuit my 


"> Gymnaſium . and Portico: for I am grown ſo 


fond of all things of that kind, that though 


others probabl 1 may blame me, yet 1 ee 
on you to aſſiſt me [m].“ 

Or all the pieces „lich Atticus ſent, he ſeems 
to have been the moſt pleaſed with a ſort of com- 


pound emblematical figures, repreſenting Mercury 


and Minerva, or Mercury and Hercules jointly 


upon one baſe, called Hermathenæ and Herme- 


raclæ: for Hercules being the proper Deity of the 
Gymnaſium, Minerva of the Academy, 
common to both, they exactly ſuited the purpoſe for 
which he defired them LJ. But he was foa intent 


and Mercury 


4581 Ibid. 8. 
Is] Hermathena tua me 
valde delectat. Ib. 1. Quod 


er mihi gratum eſt—quod & 
Hermes commune omnium, 
& Minerva ſingulare eſt in- 
ſigne ejus gymnaſii. Ib. 4. 
Signa noſtra & Hermeraclas, 


cum commodiſſime poteris, 


velim imponas. Ib. 10. 
The learned 1 take 
theſe Hermeraclæ and Herma- 
tbenæ to be nothing more 
than a tall ſquare 


cſtal of 


| Kone, which was che "EY 
of Mercury with the head of 


the other Deity, Minerva or 


ad me de Hermathena ſcribis, Hercules upon it, of which 


ſort there are ſeveral ſtill ex- 


tant, as we ſee them deſcribed 
in the books of Antiquities: 
But I am apt to think, that 


the heads of both the Dies 


were ſometimes alſo joined 
together upon the ſame pe- 
deſtal, looking different ways, 


as we ſee in thoſe antique 


figures which are now indiſ- 
criminately called Janus s. , 
; — 
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on embelliſhing this Tuſculan Villa with all ſorts of 
Grecian work, that he ſent over to Atticus the plans 
of bis _ which _ of Stucco-work; in order 
to beſpeak pieces of ſculpture or painting to be 
inſerted in £ compartments; with the covers of 


3 profit both of the ſlave and the maſter: for Atti- 


eus was remarkable above all men of his rank for 
a family of learned flaves, having ſcarce foat- boy 
in his bouſe, who was: not trained both to. read and 
write for him [pl. By this advantage he had 

made a very large collection of choice and curious 
books, and ſignified to Cicero his deſign of ſelling 
them; yet ſeems to have intimated withal, tbat 


Be expected a larger ſumm for them than Cicero would 


eaſily ſpare : which gave occaſion to Cicero to beg 
of him in ſeveral letters to reſerve the whole 
number for him, till he could raife money enough 
, Lia er 
© Pray keep your books, ſays he, for me, 
< and do not deſpair of my being able to make 


Q Præterea tibi & plurimi librarii; ut ne pe- 
mando, quas in tectorio atri - diſſequus quidem quiſquam 
oli poſſim includete, & pute · eſſet, qui non utrumque ho- 
alia figillata duo. Ibid. rum pulchre facere poſſet. 
. [p] Inca erant pueri lite · Corn. Nep. in vita Attici 13, 

1 OY «© them 
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& them minez which if I can con 
e think myſelf richer than Craſſus, and deſpiſe 


ec the fine Villa's and Gardens of chem all [! 


Again: Take care that you do not part with 


& your library to any man; how eager ſoever he 
may be to buy it; for I am ſetting apart all my 


1 * little rents to purchaſe that relief for my old 


age [7]. In a third letter, he ſays, That he 


Ws « 1 placed all his hopes of comfort and plea- 
& ſure, whenever he ſhould retire from buſineſs, 
on Atticusꝰs reſerving theſe books for him [s}.”? 
Bo r to return to the affairs of the City. 
was how engaged in the defenſe of C. Cornelius, 
who was accuſed and tried for practices againſt the 
Hate in his late Tribunate, before the Prætor Q. 
Gallius. This trial; which laſted four days, was 


one of the moſt important in which he had ever 


been concerned: the #99 Confuls prefided in it; 
and all the chiefs of the Senate, 


Lucullus, Horrenſius, '&c. appeared as witneſſes 


againſt the criminal [t]; whom Cicero defended, as : 
Quintilian ſays, not onelyavithftrong, but ſhining arms; | 


and with a force of eloquence, that drew acc 
tions from the people [u]. He publiſhed 2 Ora- 


tions ſpoken in this cauſe, © whoſe loſs is a public 
E ts to the Kerne; world; linee they were 


„1 hall 


Cicero 


G Carulus; 1. 


[ah Libros * eonſerineg 


& noli deſperare, eos me meos 
facere 
ſuperò Craſſum divitiis, atque 


temno. Ad Attic: 1. 4. 
[] Bibliothecam tuam 
care cuiquam deſpondeas, 
quamyis acrem amatorem in- 
veneris. Ibid. 10. 
nl J Velim cogites, id THE. 


pollicitus es, q 


Vor- I. 


: poſle-: quod fi aſſequor, 8 


1 mo 'bibliothecar nobis 
; conficere poſſis. Omnem — 
delectationis noſtræ, 

eum in otium venerimuy, ag 
omnium vicos & prata con- 


bere volumus; in tua huma- 


nitate poſitam .. E 


bid. 7 


tus eſt Cicero in cauſa Cor- 
nelii, Lib. 8. 3: „ 


E reckoned 


1 Aſcon, 9 
14 Nec Argum. modo; 
ſed etiam fulgentibus rælia- 
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 . reckoned among the moſt finiſhed of his compo- 


ftions: he himſelf refers to them as ſuch [x] ; 


and the old Critics have drawn many puppies 


ee fine in: =] Ad An, „ 


from them of that genuin eloquence, 
torts applauſe and excites admiration. 


— 
2 N 
— 
3 


C. Payivs, one of the Tribuns, publiſhed. a 


law this year to oblige all Strangers 70 quit the City, 


38 one of his predeceſſors, Pennus, had done like- 


wiſe many years before him. The reaſon, which 
they alledged for it, was the confuſion occaſioned 


by the multitude and. inſolence of foreigners, 


who aſſumed the habit and uſurped. the rights of 
Citizens : but Cicero condemns all - theſe laws as 
cruel and inbeſpitable, and à violation of the laws 


Canin was now brought te a trial for his 


eppreſſions in Afric: he had been ſollieiting Cicero 
to undertake. his defenſe; who at one time was 
much inclined, or-determined. rather to do it, for 
the ſake of obliging be Nobles, eſpecially, Cæſar 


and Craſſus, or of making Catiline at leaſt his 
friend, as he ſignifies in a letter to Atticus: I 


* deſign, ſays he, at ꝑreſent to defend my com- 


I petitor Catiline: We have judges to our mind, 
1 75 ſuch as the accuſer himſelf is pleaſed with: 
44 


hope, if he be acquitted, that he will be-the 


more ready to ſerve me in our common peti- 
tion; but if it fall out otherwiſe, I ſhall bear it 


with patience. It is of great importance to me 


_ < to have you here as ſoon as poſſible: for there's 
a general perſuaſion, that certainNobles of your 


* acquaintance will be againſt me; and you, 1 


know, could be of the greateſt ſervice in gain- - 
ing them over [z],” Bur Cicero changed his 


++ n | manum eſt. De Offis. 3. 


5. ww 
| KF, 


Uſu vero urbis pro- 11. 


5. 
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mind, and did nat defend him [a]; upon a nearer 
view perhaps of his defigns and traiterous practices; 
to which he feems to allude, when deſcribing the 
art and diſſimulation of Catiline, he declares, bat 


he himſelf was one almoſt deceived by bim, fo as to 


take him for a good Citizen, a lever of honeſt men, 
a firm aud faithfull friend, &c. [6]. But it is not 
ſtrange, that a candidate for the Conſulſhip, in the 
career of his ambition, ſhould think of defending 
a man of the firſt rank and intereſt in the City, 
when all the Conſular Senators, and even the Conſul 
 bimſelf,, Torquatus, appeared with him at the trial, 
and gave teſtimony in his favor. Whom Cicero 
excuſed, when they were afterwards reproached 
with it, by obſerving, that they had no notion of 
Bis treaſons, nor ſuſpicion at that time of his comſſu- 
racy; but out of mere humanity and compaſſion de. 
fended a friend in diftreſs, and in that cri of bis 
danger overlooked the EIS of bis life [cl. 
His proſecutor was P. Clodius, a young No 
bleman as profligate as himſelf; fo that it was not 
difficult to make up matters with ſuch an accuſer, 
who for a ſumm of money agreed to betray the 
cauſe, and ſuffer him to eſcape [4]: which gave 
occaſion to what Cicero ſaid afterwards in a ſpeech 
againſt him in the Senate, while they were ſuin 
together for the Conſulſhip : Mretch | nat to ſte 
that thou art nat acquitted, 2 reſerved onely to a ſe- 


| F mine Conſulares — affuerunt 
.6] Meipfumy me, inquam, Oatilinse, ue laudarunt. 
quondam ille pane decepit, Nulla tum patebat, nulla erat 
cum & eiuis mihi bonus, & 3 conjuratio,. & Pro 
optimi cujuſque cupidus, & Syll: 9. 
firmus _ & fidelis vide- [a] A Catilina pecuniam 
retur. Pro Calio, 6. accepit, ut turpiſſimepravati- 


a. verer 
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verer trial and beavier puniſhment [e]. It was in 
this year, as Cicero tells us, under the Conſuls 
Cotta and Torquatus, that thoſe prodigies hap 
pened, which were interpreted to portend Zbe 


great dangers and plots, that were now hatching a- 


gainſt the State, and broke out two years 5 in 


Ciceros Conſulſbip; 


' when the turrets of .t 


tol, the ſtatues of the Gods, and the brazen image 


down by lightning [V]. 


e the infant Romulus fucking the wolf, were Arnet 


Crcxxo being now in his forty-third » Year, the 
proper age required by law [g. Geared himſelt 


1 0 miſer, qui nom ſen- 


o judicio te non abſo- 
Concidit, atque avulſa a 


— verum ad aliquod ſe- 


verius judicium, ac majus ſup- 
plicium reſervatum. Orat. 8 
in Tog. cand. 
1 Tactus eſt ille etiam, ; 


qui urbem condidit, 
Romulus: quem inauratum 


in Capitolio parvum atque 
lactantem, uberibus . — f 
inhiantem * meminiſtis. | ; 
Impavidos. Ilan tereti er: 


In Catil. 3. 8 
BYE fame fig „ as it is 
rally thou t, formed i in 
of the 9 Romu- 


oy and Remus ſuckin ar | 


wolf, is ftill preſerv 


 ſhewn in the Capitol, with = 
marks of a liquefaction by a 


ſtroke of lightning on one of 
the legs of the wolf. Cicero 
himſelf has defcribed the pro- 


digy in the following lines. 
die weir erat Romani | 


nominis altrix 


Martiaz quæ parvos Mavortis "od anno mortem obiit ?. quz 
eſt ztas, noſtris legibus, de- 
dem annis minor, quam con- 


N 
| a can- 


ſemine natos 


Uberibus IS n rore 


Fo "I 


% 


tum. cum pueris flam- 
Que rw fulminis ictu 


welt liquit. 
4 2 3 1. 12. 
It was uy _ Vis 
moſt probably, whence 
dhe bb elegant deſcription. 
 —Geminos: huic-ubera cir- 
cum. 
Ludere pendentes pueros, & 
lambere matrem — 


vice 1 


their mother lay, 
And hanging on her dugs | 


with wanton pla 


Securely. ſack'd: whilſt the 


reclin'd her head 
To lick their * limbs, . 

and form them as they "i 
[Ig] Nonne — 


ſularis. 
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a candidate for the Conſulſhip along with fix com- 
petitors, P. Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, 
C. Antonius, L. Caſſius Longinus, Q. Cornificius, 
C. Licinius Sacerdos. The two firſt were Patri- 
cians, the two next Plebeians, yet noble; the two 
laſt the ſons of fathers who had firſt imported the 
public honors. into their families: Cicero was the 
onely new man among them, or one born of Equeſ- 
trian rank [b]. Galba and Cornificius were per- 
ſons' of great virtue and merit; Sacerdos without 
any particular blemiſh upon him; Caſſius lazy and 
weak, but not thought ſo wicked as he ſoon after ap- 
peared to be; Antonius and Catiline, though infa- 

mous in their lives and characters, yet by intrigue 
and faction had acquired a powerfull intereſt in the 
City, and joined all their forces againſt Cicero, as 


| their moſt formidable antagoniſt, in which i 


hey were 


vigorouſly ſupported by Craſſus and Ceſar [i]. 
Tunis was the ſtate of the competition; inwhich 


the practice of bribing was carried on ſoopenly and 


[>] The diſtinction of Pa- 
trician, Plebeian, and Noble, 
may want a little explication. 
The title of Patrician be- 


{ 
which the Senate was com- 
ſed in the earlieſt times, ei- 


ther of the Kings, or the firſt 
Conſuls, before the Commons 


had obtained a promiſcuous 


the Senate. All other fami- 


lies, how conſiderable ſoever, 


were conſtantlyſtiled Plebeian. 


Patrician then and Plebeian 


are properly oppoſed to each 
other; but Noble common to 


them both: for the character 


| 1 onely, in a proper 
e, to thoſe families of 


of Nobility was wholly de- 
rived from the Curule Magi- 
firacies which any family had 


born; and thoſe which could 


boaſt of the greateſt number, 
wry always aceounted » 
Nebleft ; ſo that many Ple- 
beians ſurpaſſed. the Patrici- 
ans themſelves in the point 
of Nobility. Vid. Aſcon. ar- 


- gum. in Tog. cand. 
admiſſion to the public ho- 


nors, and by that means into 


[i] Catilina & Antonius, 
quanquam omnibus maxime 
infamis eorum vita eſſet, ta- 
men multum poterant. Coi- 
erant enim ambo, ut Cicero- 


nem conſulatu dejicerent, ad- 


jutoribus uſi firmiſſimis, M. 

Craſſo & C. Cæſare. Aſcon: 
argum. in Tog. cand. 
13 ſhame- 
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ſhamefully by Antonius and Catiline, that the Se. 
nate thought it neceſſary to give ſome check to it 
by a new and more ri us law ; but when they 
wereproceding to publiſh it, L. Mucius Oreſtinus, 
one of the Tribuns, put his negative upon them. 
This Tribun had been Cicero's client, and defend- 
ed by him in an ee and rob. 
Zery; but having now ſold himſelf to his enemies, 
made it the fubjeR of all his harangues to ridicule 
his birth and character, as unworthy of the Con- 
ſulſhip: in the debate therefore which aroſe in the 
Senate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, 

voked to find ſodeſperate a confederacy againſt 
. roſe up, and after ſome raillery and expo- 
ſtulation with Mucius, made a moſt ſevere invec- 
tive on the flagitious lives and tices of bis 
Fevo competitors, in a ſpeech uſually called in Joga 


the proper habit of all Candidates, and from which 
phe name itſelf was derived [&. 
Trovcn he had now buſineſs enough upon his 
nds to engage his whole attention, yet we find 
im employed in the defenſe of Q. Gallivs, the 


Prætor of the laſt year, accuſed of corrupt practices 


in procuring that it * it ſeems, 
when _ Kalle, bad digt people by 
not providing any wild beaſts for en ent nen 
ment in his public ſnews; ſo that to put them into 
humor when he ſtood for the — hy a 


entertained them with Gladiators, on pretenſe of 


g them in bpnor of bis deceaſed father I]. This 
ng hem fs of which he was accuſ by M. 


Callidius, whoſe father had been wt be- 


fore by Gallius. Callidius was one of the moſt elo- 


. 5 accurate 6 eds of bis time, of an 5. 


# wid. Ps b Anno, bid. rs 
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flowing, copious ſtile, always delighting, though ſel- 


dom warming bis audience; which was the onely 
thing wanting to make him a complete Orator. Be- 
ſides the public crime juſt mentioned, he charged 
Gallius with a private one againſt himſelf, a den 
to poyſon bim; of which he 1 to have ma- 
nifeſt proofs, as well from the teſtimomy of witneſſes, 
as of his own hand and letters: but he told his ſtory 


with ſo much temper and indolence, that Cicero, 


from his coldneſs in opening a fact fo intereſting, 
and where his life been attempted, formed 
an argument to "oh that it could not be true. 
« How is it poſſible, ſays he, Callidius, for you 
« to plead in ſuch a manner, if you did not know 
« the thing to be forged? How could you, who 
act with ſuch force of eloquence in other men's 
4 dangers, be fo indolent in your own? Where 
«© was that grief, that ardor, which was to extort 


* cries and lamentations from the molt ſtupid ? 
„We ſaw no emotion of your mind, none of 


&« your body; no ſtriking your forehead, or your 
« thigh ; no ſtamping with your foot: ſo that 
<« inſtead of feeling ourſelves inflamed, we could 
“hardly forbear ſleeping, while you were urging 
all that part of your charge [n]. Cicero's 
ſpeech is loſt, but Gallius was acquitted; for we 
fad him afterwards revenging himſelf in the 


fame kind on this very Callidius, by accuſing 


him of bribery in his ſuit for the C ip Ia 
J. Ca84aR was one of the affiftant judges this 


year to the Prætor, whoſe province it was to ſit 


iling, or carrying a dagger with intent to kill, 


77 the Sicaru, that is, thoſe who were accuſed 
This gave him an opportunity of citing before him 


as criminals, and condemning by the lam of efaf- 
ſenate all thoſe, who in Sylla's proſeription bad been 


I] Brutus, p. 403. 3. 112 Epiſt. fam. 8. 4, 
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known to kill, or receive money for killing a proſcribed 8 
Citizen; which money Cato alſo, when he was 
Quæſtor the year before, had made them refund to 


the treaſury [o]. Cæſar's view was, to mortify the 


Senate and ingratiate himſelf with the people, by 
reviving the Marian cauſe, which had always been 


| popular, and of which he was naturally the head, 


on account of his near relation to old Marius: for 


#4 which purpoſe he had the hardineſs likewiſe 10 re- 


place in the Capitol the trophies and ftatues of Ma- 
rius, which Sylla had ordered to be thrown down 
and braten to pieces [p]. But while he was m ö 
ſecuting with ſuch ſeverity the agents of Sylla's 


cruelty, he not onely ſpared, but favored Catiline, 


who was one of the moſt cruel in ſpilling the blood 


of the proſcribed ; having butchered with his own 
hands, and in a manner the moſt brutal, C. Ma- 
rius Gratidianus, a favorite of the people, nearly 
related both to Marius and Cicero; whoſe bead be 


carried in triumph through the ſtreets to make a pre- 


ſent of it to Sylla [q]. But Cæſar's zeal provoked 
L. Paullus to bring Catiline alſo under the laſh of 
the ſame law, and to accuſe him in form, after 
his repulſe from the-Conſulſhip, of the muriber 
of many Citizens in Sylla's. proſcription: of which 


though he was notoriouſly guilty, yet, contrary 


to all expectation, he was acquitted [7]. 


(ei Plutarch. in Cato. Sue- gapillum ejus a vertice tene- 
ton. J. Caf. 11. ret, &. Vid. de petitione 


_ - [] Quorum auctoritatem, Conſulat. 3. 


minueret, trophæa C. Marii 


2a Sylha olim disjecta, reſti- 
o ab... - 
Is] Qui hominem carifli- 
mum populo Romano— om- 
ni cruciatu vivum lacerarit; 
ſtanti collam gladio ſua dex- 
tera ſecuerit ; chm finifira 


* . —— — 


ut, quibus poſſet modis, di- Quod caput etiam tum ple - 


num animæ & ſpiritus, ad 
Syllam, uſque a janiculo ad 


dem Apollinis, manibus ipſe 
ſuis detulit. In Tog. cand. 


[4] Bis abſolutum Catili- 


nam. Ad Att. 1. 16. Salluſt. 


31. Dio, I. 56. P. 34. \ 
an . 
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. CaTiLIinEg was ſuſpected alſo at the ſame time 
of another heinous and capital crime, an inceſtu- 


| ous commerce with Fabia, one of the Veſtal Vir- 
gins, and ſiſter to Cicero's wife. This was charged 


upon him fo loudly by common fame, and gave 


ſuch ſcandal to the City, that Fabia was brought 
to a trial for it; but either through her inno- 
cence, or the authority of her brother Cicero, 
ſhe was readily acquitted : which gave occaſion 


to Cicero to tell him, among the other reproaches 


on his flagitious life, that there was no place ſo ſa- 
.fred, whither bis very viſits did not carry pollution, 
and leave the imputation of guilt, where there was 
uo real crime ſubfiſting [[. 
As the election of Conſuls approached, Cicero's 
intereſt appeared to be ſuperior to that of all the 
candidates: for the Nobles themſelves, though 
always envious and deſirous to depreſs him, yet 
out of regard to the dangers which threatened the 
City from many quarters, and ſeemed ready to 
burſt out into a flame, began to think him the 
onely man qualified to preſerve the Republic, and 
2 (2a: the cabals of the ne! berg by the vigor 
and prudence of his adminiſtration : for in caſes of 
danger, as Salluſt obſerves, pride and envy naturally 
ſubſide, and yield the poſt of honor to virtue [t]. The 


method of chuſing Conſuls was not by an open 


vote, but by a kind of Ballot, or little tickets of 
wood, diſtributed to the Citizens with the names 
of the candidates ſeverally inſcribed upon each: 
but in Cicero's caſe, the people were not content 
with this ſecret and ſilent way of teſtifying their 


J Cum ita Vixiſti, ut non Vid. Aſcon. ad locum. 


eſſet locus tam ſanctus, quo [7] Sed ubi periculum ad- : 


non adventus tuus, etiam cum venit, invidia atque ſuperbia 
culpa nulla ſubeſſet, crimen poſt fuere, Sall. 23. 
met: Orat. i Tog, njt. 
_ ee inclinations; 
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inclinations ; but before they came to any ſcru- 


tiny, loudly and univerſally proclamed Cicero the 
firſt Conſul; ſo that, as he himſelf declared in his 
ſpeech to them after his election, Be was not cho- 
by the votes of particular Citizens, but the com- 
mon . Tess of the City ; nor declared by the voice 
of the crier, but of the whole Roman people [u]. 
He was the onely new man who had obtained this 
foyerein dignity, or, as he expreſſes it, had forced 
the entrenchments of the Nobility for farty years paſt, 


frem- the firſt yy ot of C. Marius, and the one- 


ly one likewiſe who had ever obtained it in bis proper 
year, or without a vepulſe ſx). Antonius was 
choſen his Collegue by the majority of” a few Cen- 
turies above his friend and partner Catiline ; 
which was effected probably by Cicere's manage- 
ment, who conſidered him as the leſs dangerous 
and more tractable of the two. | 
_ Cictro's Father died this year on the twenty- 
fourth of November [y] in a good old age, with 
the comfort to have ſeen his ſon advanced to 
the ſupreme honor of the City, and wanted no- 
thing to complete the happineſs of his life, but 
the addition of one year more, to have made 


1] Sed tamen maynificen- 
4 eſſe lo nihil poteſt, quod 
meis gomitiis non tabell 
vocem vivam præ vobis indi- 
cem veſtrarum erga me volun- 
tatum- tuliſtis. — Itaque me 
non extrema tribus ſuffragio- 
rum, ſed primi illi veſtri con- 
curſus, neque ſingulæ voces 
præconum, ſed una voce uni- 
verſus populus Romanus Con- 
fulem declaravit. De leg. 


7 con. Rull. 2. 2. in 
Pon, l. 021 


{x] Eum locum, quem 
ilitas præſidiis firmatum, 
atque omni ratione oþyalle- 
tam tenebat, me duce reſci- 
diſtis. — Me eſſe unum, ex 
omnibus novis hominibus, de 
quibus meminiſſe poſſumus, 
cum primum licitum ſit; 
Conſul factus ſim, cum pri- 
F leg. A- 

n 
[3] Pater nobis deceſſit 
ad diem viii. Kal. Decemh. 
Ad Att. 1, 6. 5 
him 
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him a witneſs of the glory of his Conſulſhip. 
It was in this year alſo moſt probably, though 
ſome Critics ſeem to diſpute it, that Cicero gave 
his daughter Tullia in marriage at the age of thir- 
teen to C. Piſo Frugi, a young Nobleman of great 
hopes, and one of the beſt families in Rome [x]: 
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it is certain at leaſt, that bis ſon was Zorn in this 


ſame year, as he expreſsly tells us, in the Comful- 
Dip of IL. Julius Ceſar and C. Marcius Figulus Ca]. 
So that with the higheſt honor which the pub- 
lic could beſtow, he received the higheſt plea- 


ſure which private life ordinarily admits, by the 


birth of a ſon and heir to his family. 


1 Tulliolam C. Piſoni, though Cicero himſelf ex- 
L. E. 


Frugi deſpondimus. Ib. preſsly declares it. Vid. not. 
3. Iſ. Caſaubon, rather than varior. in locum. 5 
fe up an hypotheſis which [a] L. Julio Cxſare & C. 
he had farmed about the ear- Marcio Figulo Coſſ. filiolo 


lier date of this letter, will me auctum ſcito, falva Te- 


hardly allow that Tullia was rentia. Ad Attic. 1, 2. 
marriageable at this time, | | 
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SE CT, II. 


ICERO was now arrived through the uſual 
4 gradation of honors, at the higheſt which 


the people could regularly give, or an honeſt Ci- 


tien deſire. The offices which he had already 


-born had' but a — juriſdiction, confined to 
ticular branches of the Government; but the 


Conſuls held the reins, and directed the whole 


machine with an authority as extenſive as the 


Empire itſelf [4].- The ſubordinate Magiſtra- 
cies therefore, being the ſteps onely to this ſove- 
reign dignity, were not valued ſo much for their 
own ſake, as for bringing the candidates till 
nearer to the principal object of their hopes, who 
through this courſe of their ambition were forced 


t pradtiſe all the arts of popularity; to court 


the little as well as the great, to eſpouſe the 


principles and politics in vogue, and to apply 
their talents to conciliate friends, rather than to 
ſerve the public [5]. But the Conſulſhip put 
an end to this ſubjection, and with the command 
of the ſtate gave them the command of them- 
ſelves: ſo that the onely care left was, how to 
execute this high office with credit and dignity, 
and employ the power entruſted to them for the 


benefit and ſervice of their country. 


a] Omnes enim in gun conciones tenent, tus es, 


Fulis jure & * debent in Pompeio brando, Manilii 
eſſe inci hilip. 4. 4. 


grommet. cauſa recipienda, Cornelio de- 
Tu ſummum imperium—gu- fendendo, &c. — Nec tamen 
bernacula Reip. — orbis ter- in petendo Reſpub. capeſſen- 
rarum imperium a pop. Ro- da eſt, neque in Senatu, ne- 
mano petebas. Pro Mur. 35. que in concione: ſed hæc 
I Jam urbanam multi- tibi retinenda, xc. De pe- 
inem, & eorum ſtudia, qui titione Conſulat. 13. . 
11 WE 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
Wx are now therefore to look upon Cicero in 


a different light, in order to form a juſt idea of 
his character: to conſider him, not as an ambi- 


tious Courtier, applying all his thoughts and 
pains to his own advancement ; but as a great 


Magiſtrate and Statſemen, adminiſtring the noma | 


and directing the counſils of a mighty emp 


And according to the accounts of all the ene | 
writers, Rome never ſtood in greater need of the 
{kill and vigilance of an able Conſul than in this 


very year. For beſides the traiterous cabals and 
conſpiracies of thoſe who were attempting to 
ſubvert the whole Republic, the new Tribuns 
were alſo laboring to diſturb the preſent quiet of 

it : ſome of them were Fe laws 10 aboliſh 
every thing that remained of Sylla's eſtabliſhment, 
and to reſtore the ſons of the 3 — to their eſtates 
and honors : others, to reverſe the puniſhment of 
P. Sylla and Autronius, condemned for bribery, and 


replace them in the Senate [c] ſome were for ex- 


Punging all debts, and others, for dividing the lands 
of the public to the poorer citizens [d]: ſo that, as 
Cicero declared both to the Senate and the peo- 

ple, the Republic was delivered into bis hands: full 


” terrors and alarms; diſtracted by peſtilent laws 


and ſeditious Barangues endangered not by foreign 


wars, but inteſtine evils, and the traiterous defipns 
ef profligate Citizens'; and that there was no miſchief 


incident to a State, which the honeſt bad not cauſe 
to apprehend, the wicked to expe [el. 


War gave the greater pern to the authors 


of theſe attempts, was Antonius's advancement 
to the Conſulſhip : they knew him to be of the 
ſame * and embarked in the ſame deſigns 


Pro Sylla, 22, 23. e] De leg. Agra cont. * 
1 nll 


5 1. * 2. 3. 
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vith themſelves, which by his authority they now 
hoped to carry into effect. Cicero was aware of 
_ and foreſaw the miſchief of a Collegue equal 

im in power, oppoſite in views, and | 

to fruſtrate 1 his endeavours for the — 
lic ſervice: ſo that his firſt care, after their elec- 
tion, was to gain the confidence of Antonius, and 
to draw him from his old engagements to the in- 
tereſts of the Republic; being convinced that all 
the ſucceſs of his adminiſtration depended upon 
it. He began therefore to tempt him by a kind 
of argument which ſeldom fails of it's effect with 


men of his character, the offer of power 0 = 


and of money to his pleaſures: 

ker ee e N 

y upon them, ray 
- i tbe cboite of the. beſt Province 
Ede to them at the tion 
of their year [f J. It was the cuſtom for the Se- 
nate to appoint what lat Provinces were 
to be diſtriduted every year to the ſeveral Magi- 
from: who uſed afterwards to caſt lots for them 

ng themſelves ; the Prætors far the Præto- 
cine. 7 Conſuls-for the Conſular Provinces. In 
this partition therefore, when Macedonia, one of 
the moſt deſirable governments of the Empire, : 
both for command 3 fell to Ciceros 
lot, he exchanged it wich his Col- 
legue for G/alpine Gaul, which he reſigned alſo 
ſoon after in favor of Q Metallus being reſolved, 
as he declared, in his inauguration ſpecch, to ad- 
miniſter. the Conſulſhip in ſuch a manner, a to 


| | tree ar RE er ter- 


J Coll ſuum An- li diflentiret.. 
2 — 3 fat 
— 2 | . 

if 
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rify bim from. his duty : fince be neither ſought, nor 


whatſoever ,, | the onely way, ſays he, by which a 
man can diſcharge it with. gravity and freedom; ſo 


65 to chaſtiſe thoſe Tribuns who wiſh ill to the Ne- 


public, or deſpiſe thoſe who wiſh ill te himſelf ¶ El. 4 


noble declaration, and worthy to be tranſmitted 


to poſterity for an example to all magiſtrates in a 
free State. By this addreſs he entirely drew An- 
tonius into his meaſures, and had him ever after 


obſequious to his wilt {þ];, or, as he himſelf ex 
preſſes it, his patience and complaiſance he ſef ten- 
ed and calmed bim, eagerly ugſtrous of 4 Province, 


aud prejetting. many things, againſt, tbe State Ci] 


The eſtabliſhment of this concord between them 


Was thought to be of ſuch importance to the 
public quiet, that in his firſt ſpeech, to the peo: 


ple, he declared it to them from the Raſtra, a8 
an event the molt likely to curb the inſolence of 


the factious, and raiſe the ſpirits. of the honeſt, 


and prevent the dangers with. which the City 


IIR was another project likewiſe which he 
bad much at heart, and made one of the capital 
points of his adminiſtration, 10 uniie the H ria 
order. with the- Senate: into- ons conmon. party and 


intereſt. This body, of men, net to che Sena 


(al Cum mihi deliberatum 
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$ tois, conſiſted of the richeſt and moſt ſplendid 


families of Rome; who from the eaſe and afflu- - 
erice of their fortunes were naturally well-affe&t- 


ed to the proſperity of the Republic; and being 


2 the conſtant farmers of — the erer of 
e Empire, had a great part of the inferior peo- 
ple dependent upon them. Cicero imagined, that 
the united weight of theſe two orders would al- 
ways be an over-balance to —_— wer ih 
the = 8 a ſecure barrier againſ om Hen 
tempts of the popular and ambitious upon the 
common liberty [I]. He was the onely man in 


the City capable of affecting ſuch a coalition, be- 5 
ing now eat the head of the Senate, yet the dar- 


ling of the Knights; who conſidered him as the 
pride and ornament of their order, whilſt he, to 


ingratiate himſelf the more with them, affected 
always in public to boaſt of that extraction, and 


to call himſelf an ian; and made it his 
ſpecial care to protect them in all their affairs, 
Heir credit and intereſt : ſo that; 
as ſome writers tell us, it was the authority of bis 
Conſulſhip that firſt diſtinguiſhed and eſtabliſhed them 
into a third order of the . — The policy 


was certainly very Kar and the Republic reap- 


$ 25 = gra boinbefomit fn this very at, through 


which he had the whole —_ of; roma at his 


Th brake ben em livit E e nomen in Con- 
Printpibus Equeſtrem ordi- ſulatu fuò; ei Senatum con- 


nem cum Senatirconjunxerim. cilians, ex eo ſe ordine pro- 


In Piſon. 3. Neque ulla vis fectum celebrans, & ejus vires | 


- ranta reperietur, quiz con- 2 uz- 


junctionem veſtram, Equi- rens: ab 


0: tempore p 


tumque Romanorum, tan- 
| - > eſt, cœpitque adjici 


i- 135 = 0 


hoc tertium corpus in Repub. 
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. devotion, who; with Atticus at their head, con- 
ſtantly attended his orders, and ſerved as a guard to 
his perſon u]: and if the ſame maxim had been 


purſued by all ſucceding Conſuls; it might pro- 


bably have preſerved, or would certainly at leaſt 
have prolonged, the liberty of the Republic. 


Hav laid this foundation for the laudable 
diſcharge of his Conſulſhip, he took poſſeſſion 


of it, as uſual, on the firſt of January. A lit- 
tle before. his inauguration, P. Servilius Rullus, 
one of the new Tribuns, who entered always into 
their office on the tenth” of December, had been 


alarming the Senate with the promulgation of an 
Agrarian law. Theſe laws uſed to be greedily 


received by the populace, and were propoſed 


therefore by factious Magiſtrates; as oft as they 
had any point to carry with the multitude againſt ' 


the publick good: but this law was of all others 
the moſt extravagant, and, by a ſhew of grant- 


ing more to the People than had ever been given 


before, ſeemed likely to be accepted. The pur- 


poſe: of it was, io create a Decemvirate, or ten com- 
miſhoners, with abſolute. power for five years over 


all the revenues of the Republic; to diſtribute them 
at pleaſure to the Citizens; to ſell and buy what 
lands they thought fit ; to determine the rights of the 
Preſent - poſſeſſors ; to require an account from all 
the Generals abroad, excepting Pompey, of the 
oils taken in their wars; to ſettle colonies where- 


oever they judged proper, and particularly at Capua; 


and in ſport, to command all the money and forces 


of the empire. 
15 Vos, Equites Romani, tatus ille, quem ego in Clivo 
de 


te, ſcitis me ortum e vo- Capitolino, te ſignifero ac 


bis, omnia ſemper ſenſiſſe principe, collocaram ſenatum 
8 vobis, &c. Rabir. deſeruerit. Ad Att. 2. 1 
oft. 6, Nunc vero cum equi- _ "One 
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Fux publication of a law conferring powers ſo 
excelive, gave a juſt alarm to all whowiſhed well 
to the public tranquillity: ſo that Cicero's firſt 
buſineſs was to quiet the apprehenſions of the 
City, and to exert all his art and authority to 
baffle the intrigues of the Tribun. As ſoon there- 
fore as he was inveſted with his new dignity, he 
raiſed the fpirits of the Senate, by aſſuring ibem 
of bis reſolution to oppoſe the law, and all it's abet- 
tors, to the utmoſt of his power ; nor ſuffer the State 
# be hurt, or it's liberties to be impaired, while the 
adminiftration continued in his. hands. From the 
- Senate he purſued the Tribun into his own do- 
minion, the Forum; where in an artful and ele- 
gant ſpeech from the Rafra, he gave ſuch a turn 
to the inclination of the people, as they reject- 
ad this Agrarian law with as much eagerneſs, as 
they had ever before received one [o]. 
Hr began, by acknowledging the extraor- 
<« dinary obligations which he N received from 
them, in preference and oppoſition to the No- 
« bility ; declaring himfelf "45 creature of their 
« power, and of all men the moſt engaged to 
promote their intereſts; that they were to look 
« upon him as the t y popular magiſtrate ; nay, 
2 even in the Senate, that 
he would be the people's Conſul ſ pl. He then 
fel into a commendation of the Gracchi, whoſe name 
was extremely dear to them, profeſſing, that 
he could not be againſt all Agrarian laws, when 
« he recollected, that thoſe two moſt excellent 
* men, who had the greateſt love for the Roman 
people, had divided the public lands to the Ci- 
„ tizens; that he was not one of thoſe Confuls, 


| ber Quis unq nam tam fe- fi? Contra Rullum, 2. 37. 
| cons concione legem Agra- L bid. 3. 
ram ſualit, — ego i 
2 
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r who thought it a crime to praiſe the Gracchi 
« on whoſe counſils, wiſdom, laws, many parts 
of the prefent government were founded [q]: 
« that his quarrel was to this particular law, 
« which, inftead of being popular, or adapted to 
e the true intereſts of the City, was in reality the 
_ «« eftabliſhment of a Tyranny, and a creation of 
“ ten Kings to domineer over them.“ This he 
diſplays at large, from the natural effect of that 
power which was granted by it [7]; and procedes 


dio inſinuate, that it was covertly levelled againſt their 
* favorite Pompey, and particularly contrived toretrench 


and mfult his authority: « Forgive me, Citizens, 
«© fays he, for my calling fo often upon ſo great 
a name: you yourſelves impoſed the taſk upon 

« me, when I was Prætor, to join with you in 
« defending his dignity as far as I was able: I 
„ have hitherto done all that I could do; not 
moved to it by my private friendſhip for the 
man, nor by any hopes of honor, and of this 
«* ſupreme magiſtracy, which I obtained from 


you, though with his approbation, yet without 


“ his help. Since then I perceive this law to be 
* deſigned as a kind of engine to overturn his 
power, I will refift the attempts of theſe men; 
* and as I myſelfclearly ſee what they are aiming 
« at, fo I will take care that you alſo ſhall ſee, 
* and be convinced of it too [S].“ He then 


ſhews, how the law, though it excepted Pompey. 


e from being accountable to the Decemvirate, yet 
excluded him from being one of the number, 
<« by limiting the choice to thoſe who were pre- 
4 fone at Rome; that it ſubjected likewiſe to their 
Jjurisdiction the countries juſtconquered by kim, 

* which had always been left to the management 
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treaties: 


« of the General [:] : Upon which he draws a 
0 + 7 picture of the Tribun Rullus, with all 
b 


* his train of Officers, Guards, Lictors, and Ap- 
t paritors [4], ſwaggering in Mithridates's king- 
« dom, and ordering Pompey to attend him, by 
« a mandatory letter, in the following ſtrain : - 

P. Servilius Rullus, Tribun of the people, 
« Decemvir, to Cnæus Pompey the ſon of 


© Cnæus, greeting. 


« He will not add, ſays he, the title of Great, 
e“ when he has been laboring to take it from him 
mm — 

I require you not to fail to come preſently to Si- 
& 7ope, and bring me a ſufficient guard with you, 
« vile I ſell theſe lands by my law, which you have 
«© gained by your valor. 3 | 
' Hz obſerves, © that the reaſon of excepting 
% Pompey, was not from any reſpect to him, but 
« for fear that he would not ſubmit to the indig- 
« nity of being accountable to their will: but 
« Pompey, ſays he, is a man of that temper, 
< that he thinks it his duty to bear whatever you 
“ pleaſe to impoſe ; but if there be any thing 
« which you cannot bear yourſelves, he will take 
<« care that you ſhal] not bear it long againſt your 
« wills Ly]. He procedes to enlarge upon © the 
„ dangers which this law threatened to their li- 
<« berties: that inſtead of any good intended by 
« it to the body of the Citizens, it's purpoſe was 


e to erect a power for the oppreſſion of them; 


< and on pretence of planting colonies in Italy 
cc and the Provinces, to ſettle their own creatures 

ce and dependents, like ſo many garriſons, in all 
* the convenient poſts of the Empire, to be rea- 


« dy on all occaſions to ſupport their tyranny : 


[7] Ib. 19. CJ Ib. 13. [x] Ib. 20. [7] Ib. 23. 
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that Capua was to be their head-quarters, their 


% favorite colony; of all Cities the proudeſt, as 
<« well as the moſt hoſtile and dangerous; in 


„ which the wiſdom of their anceſtors would not 


« ſuffer the ſhadow of any power or magiſtracy 
« toremain; yet now it was to be cheriſhed and 
« advanced to another Rome [z]: that by this 
law the lands of Campania were to be ſold or 
given away; the moſt fruitful of all Italy, the 
, ſureſt revenue of the Republic, and their con- 
«ſtant reſource when all other rents failed them; 
« "which neither the Gracchi, who of all men ſtu- 
died the people's benefit the moſt, nor Sylla, 


Who gave every thing away without ſcruple, 


« durſt venture to meddle with [a].“ In the 
concluſion he takes notice © of the great favor and 
robation with which they had heard him, as 
ure omen of their common peace and pro- 
* ſperity; and acquaints them with the concord 
* that he had eſtabliſhed with his Collegue, as a 
piece of news of all others the moſt agreeable; 
and promiſes all ſecurity to the Republic, if 
they would but ſhew the ſame good diſpoſition 
on future occaſions, which they had ſignified 
on that day; and that he would make thoſe 
very men, who had been the moſt envious and 
«© averſe to his advancement, confeſs, that the 
people had ſeen farther, and judged better than 
they, in chuſing him for their Conſul.” _ 
Is the courſe of this conteſt he often called upon 
the Tribuns te come into the Raſtra, and debate the 


v6 24 
886 f 


matter with bim before the people [SI]; but they 


IA Ibid. 28, 32. 228. Commodius feciſſent 
ke] hid 9. Tribuni plebis, Quirites, 6, 


II Si veſtrum commodum quæ apud vos de me deferunt, 
ſpectat, veniat & coram me- ea coram potius me præſente 
cum de agri Campani divi- dixiſſent. Con. Rull. 3. 1. 
ſione diſputet. Con. Rull. 8 Sg 
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thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, 

and to attack him rather by fictitious ſtories and 

calumnies, ſedulouſly TY into the multi- 

tude; that bis oppoſition to the law flowed from no 

good will to them, but an affection to Sylla's party, 

and to ſecure to them the lands which they poſſeſſed by 

bis grant; that he was making his court by it to the 

ſeven Tyrants, as they called ſeven of the principal 

Senators, who were known to be the greateſt favorers 

of Has cauſe, and the greateſt gainers by it; the 

two Lucullus's, Craſſus, Catulus, Hortenſius, Me- 

Yellus, Philippus. Theſe inſinuations made ſo great 

an impreſſion on the City, that he found it neceſ- 

ſary todefend himſelf againſt them in a ſecond ſpeech 

Fo the people [e], in which he declared, . that he 

* looked upon that law, which ratified all Sylla's 

« acts, to be of all laws the moſt wicked, and the 

= moſt unlike to a true law, as it eſtabliſhed-a 

e tyranny in the City; yet that it had ſome excuſe 
** from the times; and, in their preſent circum- 

c ſtances, ſeemed proper to be ſupported; eſpe- 

= cially by him, who for this year of his Con- 

4 ſulſhip profeſſed himſelf the patron of peace{djz 

< but that ät was the heigth of impudence in 

* Rullus, to charge him with obſtructing; their 

»* intereſts for the ſake of Sylla's grants, when 

* the very law which that Tribun was then ure- 

. ing, actually eſtabliſhed and perpetuated thoſe 


grants: and ſhewed itſelf to he drawn hy a ſon 
/in law of Valgius, ee more lands 
.* than-any other man by that invidious tenure, 
& which were all by this law to be partly con- 
ve firmed, and partly purchaſed of him[e].” This 
he demonſtrates from the expreſs words of the 
w, © which he had ſtudiouſiy omitted, he ſays, 


I Thid, ( hi. z. 2. fe] Bid. 3. 1, 4. 
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to cake notice of before, that he might not re- 
vive old quarrels, or move any argument of 


ne diſſenſion in a ſeaſon fo improper [f]: 
that Rullus therefore, who accuſed him of 


« defending Sylla's acts, was of all others the 
«.\moſt impudent defender of them: for none 
+ had ever affirmed them to be good and legal, 
but to have ſome plea onely from poſſeſſion 
«+ and the public quiet; but by this law the ef- 
<< \tates that had been granted by them were to 
be fixed upon a better foundation and title than 
c any other eſtates whatſoever.” He concludes, 
4 by renewing his challenge to the Tribuns to 
« come and diſpute with him to his face.” But 
after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, finding them- 
ſelves wholly unable to contend with him, they 
were forced at laſt to ſubmit, and to let the affair 
to the great joy of che Senate. 


His alarm being over, another accident broke 


out, which might have endangered the peace of 
the City, if the effects of it had not been pre- 
vented by the authority of Cicero. Otho's bee, 
mentioned above, for the aſſignment of ſenanate 
ſeats to the Equeſtrian order, had highly offended 
the people, who could not digeſt the indignity of 


being thnuſt fo far back from their diverſions ; 


and while the grudge was full freſh, Otho hap- 
pening to came into the theater, was received by 
the populace with an uni venſal hiſs, but by the 
Knights wth loud applauſe aud clapping : both ſides 
redoubled their clamor with great fierceneſs, and 
from reproaches were proceding to blows ; till 
Cicero, informed of the tumult, came immedi- 


ately to the Theater, and calling the people out 
into che Temple of Bellona, /o 1amed and fung 


rr 
0 N them 
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them 5 the power of bis words, and made them ſo 
aſhamed of their folly and perverſeneſs, that on their 
7 — to the Theater they 7 ended: their hiſſes into 
2 ſes, and vied with the Knigbts themſelves in 
nſtrations of their reſpect to Otho [gl. The 
ſpeech was ſoon 4 publiſhed; though from the 
nature of the thing it muſt have been made upon 
the ſpot, and flowed extempore from the occa- 
fion: and as it was much read and admired for 
ſeveral ages after, as a memorable inſtance of Ci- 
cero's command over men's paſſions, ſo ſome have 
imagined it to be e to in that e 


Paſſage of * (#]: 


5 A weluti magno —— . Pere TH 
| Seditis, ſevitque 
Jamque faces & ſaxavolant, | furor arma ms: 
T jw Pietate grauem & meritis fi forte virum quem 
" Aﬀpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant; 
* regit dittis GT S peitora mulcet. _ 
Virg. Mn. 1. 5 


| As often ſedition fires thi ignoble crowd; eri 
And the wild rabble ſtormsand thirſts for blood ; 
Of ſtones and brands a mingled tempeſt flies, 
With all the ſudden arms that rage ſupplies: 
If ſome grave ſire appears amidſt the — 2 
In morals ſtrict and innocence of life, 
All ſtand attentive, while the ; — 
N heir Wen ar- pes of f fouls 


= 93 }-Plutarehy s life of gie. Quintilian applies theſe lines 
-[5]'Sebaſt. Corradi Quz-. to his character of a complete 
ſtura, p. 133. Eneid. 1. 152. Orator, which he profe 19 
What gives the greater color forms upon the model of | 
to this imagination is, * cero. Lib. 12. 1. 
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On topic, which Cicero touched in this ſpeech, 
and the onely one of which we have any hint from 
antiquity, was to reproach the rioters. for their 
want of taſt and good ſenſe, in making ſuch a di- 
furbance while Roſcius was acting Ii. 
There happened about the ſame time a third - 
inſtance, not leſs remarkable, of Cicero's great 
power of perſuaſion: Sylla had by an expreſs law 
excluded the children of the proſcribed from the Senate 
and all public honors; which was certainly an act 
of great violence, and the decree rather of a Tyrant, 
than the law of a free State [k]. So that the per- 
ſons injured by it, who were many, and of great 
families, were now making all their efforts to get 
it reverſed. Their petition was highly.equitable, 
but, from the condition of the times, as highly 
unſeaſonable; for in the preſent diſorders of the 
City, the reſtoration of an oppreſſed party muſt 
needs have. added ſtrength to the old factions; 
ſince the firſt uſe, that they would naturally make 
of the recovery of their power, would be to re: 
venge themſelves on their oppreſſors. It was 
Cicero's buſineſs therefore to prevent that incon- 
venience, and, as far as it was poſſible, with the 
conſent of the ſufferers themſelves: on which oc- 
caſion this great commander of the human affections, 
2s Quintilian calls him, found means to perſuade 
thoſe unfortunate men, that ta bear their injury 
was their benefit ; and that the government itſelf 
could not fland, if Sylla's laws were then repealed, on 
which the quiet. and order of the Republic were ęſta- 
_ dliſhed; acting herein the part of a wiſe ſtateſman, 
who will oft be forced to tolerate, and even main- 
tain, what he cannot approve, for the ſake of the 


75 1 Macrob. Saturn. 2. 10. rum honorum jure prohibe- 
-[#] Excluſique paternis o- rentur. Vell. Pat. 2. 28. 
WWW 


* 


10 


the of diſturbing the peace of the City: che 


: e fortune, ut, fi eſſent 1. 7. 30. 41. 
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common good; agreably to what he lays down 
1 

rig Juſt, are yet by certain circumſtances 

and conjunitwres of times made diſboueft and unjuſt {1}. 
As to the inſtance befbreus, he declared in a þ 
8 after, ä — 


—ͤ— — boneſt young 
— 9 
tian, Jew, thr of hey had — they would 
ly bave it to the rum of the ſtate mj. 
The three caſes juſt mentioned Pliny break 
out into a kind of rapturous admiration of the 
man, bo could perſuade the People to give up their 
bread, their | pleaſure, and * „ . t the 
charms his eloquence q 

— — qa moment in which * 
ra. of C. Rabirius, an 
aged Senator, accuſed by T. Labienus, one of the 
Tribuns, of treaſon or rebellion, for having tilled 
L. Saturninus, a Tribun "about forty years before, 
who had raiſed 4 ſedition in the Gity. The 
AR, if it had been true, was not onely legal, but 
laudable, being done in obedience to a decree of 
the Senate, by which all the Citizens were re- 


quired to take arms | in aid of the Conſuls C. Ma- 


rus and L. Flaccus. - 


Birr the puniſhmenc of Rahirins was 5 | 
chung aimed at, nor the life of an old man worth 


was to attack that prerogative of the Senate, 


n 5 Faden 


Sie multa, quz honeſt magit ti, Reipub. 


— — 
— reg —..ſ—— priva- | 
Offic. 3. 25; vi. In Piſon. 2. 
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arm the City at once, by requiring the Conſuls to 
take care, the ode — detriment : 


which vote was ſuppoſed togivea ſanction to every 
thing that was done in conſequence of it; ſo that 


ſeveral traiterous magiſtrates had been cut off by 


tit, without the formalities of a trial, in the act of 


firring up ſedition., This practice, chough i in uſe 
from the earlieſt times, had alwa s been com- 
| mn ů—— ot an i ement of 

the conſtitution, by giving to the Senate an ar- 
bitrary power over the lives of Citizens, which 
could not legally be taken away without a hear- 
ing and judgement of the whole people. But the 
chief grudge to it was, from it's being a perpe- 
tual check to — — the ambitious and 
Frans who aſpired not allowed 

the laws: e ale difficult for them to de- 


5 multitude; but the Senate was not fo ea- 


ſiby managed, who, by#hat Angle vote of committing 
abe Republic to the Confuls, could fruſtrate at once 
all the effects of their popularity, when carried to 
a point which was dangerous to the State: for 
ſince in virtue of it, the Tribus chemſelves, whoſe 
Perſons were held ſacred, might be taken off 
without ſentence or trial, when engaged in any 


tuiterous practices, all attempts of that kind 
(muſt neceſſarily be hazardous and e 


Tris therefore was to be tried wh the 


penn Rabirms, in whofe ruin the factious of 
All ranks were intereſtedd. J. Cæſar ſuborned La- 


bienus to proſecute him; and procured himſelf 
appbinted ene of the Diutmvrri, or the Foo 
Nudzes allotted by the Prætor to ſit upon trials of 
treaſon [o]. Hortenſtus pleaded his cauſe, and 
py by many l that the —__ accuſa- 


b Soca. wt, Cai. a2. Dio, 4.42 
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4 WAs falſe, « and that Saturninus was Anal 
Killed by the band of a ſlave, uubo for that ſervice ob- 


2 his freedom from the public [p]. Cæſar how- 


eagerly condemned the old man, who ap- 
3 from his ſentence to the people; where 
nothing, | ſays Suetonius, did bim much ſer- 
vice, 4s 9s the, partial and forward ſev m 


Tux Tribyns in the mean while employed all 
their power to deſtroy him; and Labienus wonld 
not ſuffer Cicero to excede half an hour in his de- 
fenſe 1 and, to raiſe the greater indignation 
againſt the criminal, expoſed the picture of Satur- 
 ninus in the Raſtra, as of one who fell a martyr to 
tbe liberties of the people. Cicero apened the.de- 
fenſe with great gravity, declaring, ; that in the 


memory of man there had not been a cauſe of 


4 ſuch importance, eitherundertaken by aTribun, 
<< or defended by a Conſul : that —— leſs was 
meant by it, e future, there 


ſhould he no Senate or public Council in the 


4. City; no conſent and concurrence of the honeſt 
40 againſt the rage and raſhneſs of the wicked; no 
( reſource or refuge in the extreme dangery of the 
„Republic [s].—He implores the favor of all 
e the Gods, a whoſe providence their City was 


more ſignally governed than by any wiſdom of 


man, to make that day —— to the ſecu- 
66 rity of the ſtate, and to the life and fortunes of 
an innocent man.” And having poſſeſſed the 
minds of his audience with the — — of the cauſe, 
he procedes boldly to wiſh, © that he had been at 
-< hberty to confeſs, what Hortenſius indeed had 


WW * proved to be falſe, Fat Saturninus, the enemy 


J Pro Rabir. 6. 11. ekt Boston b. 12. 
Af Ut ad populum _ » th Pro Rabir, 2. 
nihil æque ac A Ibid, 
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of the Roman people, was killed by the hand 
<* of Rabirius ¶ I- that he ſhould have proclamed 
and bragged of it, as an act that merited re- 
« wards, inſtead of puniſhment.” Here he was 
interrupted by the clamor of the oppoſite faction; 
but he obſerves it to be © the faint effort of a ſmall 

part of the aſſembly ; and that the body of the 
“ people, who were ſilent, would never have 
“ made him Conſul, if they had thought him 
< capable of being diſturbed by ſo feeble an in- 
« ſult; which he adviſed them to drop, ſince it 
<< betrayed onely their folly and the — of 
« their numbers.” The aſſembly being quieted, 
he goes on to declare, that though Rabirius did 
„ not kill Saturninus, yet he took arms with in- 
< tent to kill him, together with the Conſuls and 
« all the beſt of the City, to which his honor, 
virtue, and duty called him.-He puts Labienus 
in mind, that he was too young to be acquaint- 


« ed with the merits of that cauſe; that he was 


c not born when Saturninus was killed, and could 
4 not be appriſed how odious and deteſtable his 
“ name was to all people: that ſome had been ba- 
ce niſhed for complaining onely of his death; others 
<« for having a picture of him in their houſes [u]: 
« that he wondered therefore where Labienus 
ec had procured that picture, whichnonedurſtven- 
cc ture to keep even at home; and much more, that 
« he had the hardineſs to produce, before an aſ- 


« ſembly of the people, what had been the ruin 


ec of other men's fortunes—that to charge Rabi- 


<< rius with this crime was to condemn the greateſt 


C and worthieſt Citizens, whom Rome had ever 


* bred; and though they were all dead, yet the 


* injury was the ſame, to rob them of the honor. 


I bid. 66. [o Ibid. 9. 
due 
1 | 
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due to their names and Would C: 
% Marius, ſays he, have lived in perpetual toils 
and dangers, if he had — 22 
« concerning himſelf and his glory beyond the 
< limits of this life? When he defeated thoſe in- 
« numerable enemies in Italy, and ſaved the Re- 
<< public, did he imagine that every thing which 
« related to him would die with him? No; it is 
* not ſo, Citizens; there is not one of us who 
« exerts himſelf with praiſe and virtue in the dan- 
de *_ of the Republic, but is induced to it by 
2 — of a futurity. As the minds of 
8 men re ſeem to be divine and immortal 
for many other reaſons, ſo eſpecially for this, 
ce that in all the beſt and the Ale chere is ſo 
ſtrong a ſenſe of ſomething hereafter, that ney 
cc ſeem to reliſh nothing but what is eternal 
appeal then to the ſouls of C. Marius, and of 
< all thoſe wiſe and worthy Citizens, who, from 
ct this life of men, are tranflated to the honors and 
<«< ſanctity of the Gods; I call them, I ſay, to 
<« witneſs, that I think myſelf bound to fight for 
<< their fame, glory, and memory, with as much 
« zeal, as for the altars and temples of my coun- 
< try; and if it were neceflary to take arms in 
4 defenſe of their praiſe, I ſhould take them as 
<< ſtrenuouſly, as they themſelves did for the de- 
< — — Ge, fl.. 
_. Arran this he people were to pafs 
1 judgement on R nies by the — the 
centuries: but there being reaſon to apprehend 
ſome violence and foul play from the intrigues of 
the Tribuns, 1 and Pr ator of 
that year, contrived to diſſolve the aſſembly by a 
dane before they came to a vote y: and the 


(z] Ibid. 10. [5] Dio, I. 37, 42. 
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greater affairs that preſently enſued, and engaged 
the attention of the City, mac the farther 
proſecution and revival of the cauſe. 

Bur Cxfar was more ſucceſsfull in another cafe, 
in which he was more intereſted, his ſuit for the 
High Prięſtbood, a poft of the firſt dignity in the 
Republic, vacant by the death of Metellus Pius. 
Labienus opened his way to it by the publication 
a new law, 8 r 
om the college of «fo the people, agreably to 
the tenor of a forme tw, which had — 

ed by Sylla. 8 in the favor 
* —— which by i — 6 bribes and the 
profufion of his own ſubſtance he had gained on 


bugs eee that he carried this 


high office, before he had yet been Prator, againft 
c Confular competitors of the firſt authority in 
Rome, Q. Catulus and P. Servilius Iſauricus; the 
one of whom had been Cenſor, and then bore the 
title of Prince of the Senate ; and the other beers 
honored with a Triumph: yet he procured mor- 
votos againſt them even in their own tribes, than they 
both had out of the whole number of the Citizens [2]. 
Carl was now renewing his efforts for 
the Confulſhip with greater vigor than ever, and 
by ſuch open methods of bribery, that Cicero pub- 
lifhed a now law againſt it, with the additional pe- 
nally 2 4 ten years exil, prohibiting likewife a 
of Gladiators within two years 
Yon for any magiſtracy, unleſs they were ordered 
by the will of a perſon deceaſed, and on a certain 
ſpecified (a), Catiline, who knew the law 


[a Ita potentifſimos duos quam uterque in omnibus tu- 

competitores, multumaque- & lerit. Suet. J. Caf. 13. Vide 

tate & dignifate anteceden- Pigh. Annal. 

| tes, fupenavit; ut plura pſe [a] pro Muren. 23. in 
in eorum tribubus Vatia. * 


10 


from the time 
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to be levelled at himſelf, formed a deſign to kill 
Cicero, with ſome other chiefs of the Senate [o, 
on the day of election, which was appointed for 
the twentieth of October; but Cicero gave infor- 
mation of it to the Senate the day before, upon 
which the election was deferred, that they might 
have time to deliberate on an affair of fo great im- 
33 and the day following, in a full houſe, 
called upon Catiline to —— himſelf of this charge; 
where without denying or excuſing it, he bluntly 
told them, that there were wo bodies in the 1 | 
public, meaning the Senate and the Peo — 
one of them infirm with a weak bead, the ot 
without a bead; which laſt had ſo well 8 77 
Bim, that it ſhould never want a bead while be lived. 
He had made a declaration of the fame kind and 
in the ſame place a few days before, when upon 
Cato s threatening bim with an impeachment, he 
fiercely replied, — am flame ſnould be excited. 
min bis fortunes, be ** it, not with wa- 
ter, but a general ruin [e]. 

TRESRE declarations ſtartled the Senate, —_ 
convinced them that nothing but a deſperate con- 
ſpiracy, npe for execution, could inſpire ſodaring 
an aſſurance: ſo that they proceded immediately 
to that decree, which was the uſual refuge in all 
caſes of imminent danger, of ordering the Conſuls 
to take care that the Republic received no harm Id]. 
Upon this Cicero doubled his guard, and called 
ſame 8 into the —_ and when the election 


| 
| 
| 


corpora ht Reipab. unum 
debile, infirmo capite; alte - 
rum firmum, fine capite : 

huic, cum ita de ſe meritum 


eſſet, caput, ſe vivo, non de- 


— — Oy. dem" 


paucis diebus ante Catoni, 
o judicium minitanti, . reſpon- 
difſet, Si quod eſſet in ſuas 
fortunas incendium excita- 
tum, id ſe non aqua, ſed ruina 
reſtincturum. Pro Muren. 25. 
en. Sal. 4 Catil. 29. 
of 
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df Conſuls came on, that he might imprint a ; 
ſenſe of his own and of the public danger the 
more ſtrongly, he took care to throw back his 
goton in the view of the people, and diſtovered s 
Hining breaſt-plate, which he wote under it ſe}: 
by which precaution, ' as he told Catiline after- 
wards to his face, he prevented his deſign of kilk 
ing both him andthe competitors for the Conſulſhip; 
of whom D. Junius Silanus and L. Licinius 
Murena were declared Conſuls elect [f]. - 
Carli thus a ſecond time repulſed; and 
breathing nothing but revenge, was now eager 
and impatient to execute his grand plot: he had 
no other game left; his ſchemes were not onhely 
8 ſuſpected, but actually diſcovered by the ſagacit _ 
of the Conſul, and himſelf ſhunned and deteſted 
by all honeſt men; | ſo that he reſolved; without - 
_ farther delay to put all to the hazard; of ruining 
either his country or himſelf. He was ſingularly 
formed both by art and nature for the head of 4 
deſperate conſpiracy; of an illuſtrious family; 
ruined fortunes, profligate mind, undaunted 
courage, unwearied induſtry; of a capacity e- 
qual to the hardieft; r with 6 tongue that 
could explane; and a hand that: could execute it {yp}. 
Cicero gives us his juſt character ih many parts 
of his works, but in none a more lively picture 
of him than in the following paſſage N 1 


lem in campo & competfito- 


o 


a [ 7 Deſcendi in campum 


| % 


1 


lata inſignique lori- 


ca ut omnes boni animad- 
verterent, & eum in metu & 


periculo Conſulem viderent, 


9 quod factum eſt, ad opem 


præſidiumque meumi concur- 
rerent. Pro Muren. 26. 


2] Cum proximis comi- 


tem neque lingu 


res tuos interficere voluiſti, 


compreſſi conatus tuos nefa- 
rios amicorum præſidio- In 
CAT. £7. * Hg 38 
Lei Feat of em, ad 
facinus a : confilio au- 
neque ma- 
nus deerat. In Cat. 3. 7. 


di conſularibus, me Conſu: I Pro Cel. 5 6 
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< ry way to his will. 


< of a pretended virtue roy te 
Wx theſe talents, if he had obtained the 
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H had in him, ſays he, many, though not 
<« expreſs images, yet ſketches of the greateſt vir- 


& tues; was acquainted with a great number of 


« wicked men, yet a pretended admirer of the 
« virtuous. His houſe was furniſhed with a va- 
« riety of temptations to luſt and lewdneſs, yet 


« with ſeveral incitements alſo to induſtry and 
labor: it was a ſcene of vicious pleaſures, yet a 
_ «ſchool of martial exerciſes. ' There never was 

« ſuch a monſter on earth, compounded of paſ- 


4 ions ſo contrary and oppoſite. Who was ever 
4 more agreable at one time to the beſt citizens? 
who more intimate at another with the worſt ? 


__ © who a'man'of better principles? who a fouler 


enemy to this city? who more intemperate in 
pleaſure? who more patient in labor? who 
« more bebe ah ious in plundering? who more pro- 
</ fuſe in ſquandering? He had a wonderful fa- 


< culty of engaging men to his friendſhip, and 
<« obliging them by his obſervance ;. ſharing 


<«< with them in common whatever he was maſter 
« of; ſerving them with his money, his intereſt, 
* his pains, and, when there was occaſion, by 
* the moſt daring. acts of villainy; moulding 
his nature to his papers, and bending it eve- 

ith the moroſe, he could 
< hive ſeverely; with the free, gayly; with the 
old, gravely; with the young, -chearfully ; 


„ with the enterprizing, audaciouſly ; with the 


4 vicious, luxuriouſly. By a temper ſo various 
4 and pliable, he gathered about him the pro- 


6. fligate and the raſh from all countries, yet 
held attached to him at the fame time many 


< brave and worthy men, by the ſpecious ſhew 


Conſulſhip, and with it the command of the ar- 


4 
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mies and provinces of the Empire; he would pro- 
bably, like another Cinna, have made himſelf the 
tyrant of his country: but deſpair and impatience, 


under his repeated diſappointments, hurried him 


on to the mad reſdlution, of extorting byforce what 


he could not procure by addreſs. His ſcheme 


however was not without a foundation of proba- 
bility, and there were ſeveral reaſons for thinking 
the preſent time the moſt ſeaſonable for the execu-= 
tion of it. Italy was drained in a manner of re- 
gular troops; Pompey at a great diſtance with the 
beſt army of the Empire; and his old friend An- 
tonius, on Whoſe aſſiſtance he ſtill depended i], 
was to have the command of all the forces that 
remained. But his greateſt hopes lay in Sylla's 
veteran ſoldiers,” whoſe cauſe he had always e- 
| ſpouſed, and among whom he had 'been'bred:s 
who, to the number of about a hundred thouſand, 
were ſettled in the ſeveral diſtricts and colonies of 
Italy, in the poſſeſſion of lands aſſigned to them 
by Sylla, which the generality had waſted by their 
vices and luxury, and wanted another civil war to 
repair their ſhattered fortunes. Among theſe he 
employed his agents and officers in all parts, to 
debauch them to his ſervice; and i Etruria, had 
actually enrolled a conſiderable body, and formed 
them into a little army under the command of 
Manlius da bold and experienced Centurion, who 
waited onely for his orders to take the field [&]. 
We muſt add to this what all writers mention, 
the univerſal diſaffection and diſcontent, which 


poſſeſſed all ranks of the City, but eſpecially tha 


meaner ſort, who from the uneaſineſs of their cir- 


[J Inſlatum tam ſpe mili · | [4] Caftra ſunt in Italia 
tum, tum collegæ mei, ut contra Rempub. in Etrurias 
| IH dicebat, promiſſis. Pro faucibus collocata. In Cat. 


n | 2. it. 2. 6. 


Na cumſtances, 


179. 
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ſon to expect a general declatation.in his favorſ I]. 


* 


e c 


ETD RE and the preſſure of their debts, wiſtied 
for a change of government: ſo that if Catiline 
had gained any little advantage at ſetting out, or 
come off but equal in the firſt battel, there was rea- 


He called a council therefore of all the conſpi- 


rators, to ſettle the plan of their work, and di- 
vide the parts of it among themſelves, and fix a 


Proper day for the execution. There were about 


 thirty-froe, hoſe names are tranſmitted to us as 


principals in the plot, partly of the Senatorian, 
partly of the Equefrias order, with many others 


from the colonies and municipal towns of Italy, 
men of families and intereſt in their ſeveral coun- 
tries. The Senators were P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
C. Cethegus, P. Autronius, L. Caſſius Longinus, 
P. Sylla, Serv. Sylla, L. Vargunteius, Q. Curius, 
2 M. Portius Lecca, L. Beſtia nl. 


TULUs was deſcended from a Patrician 


branch of the Cornelian family, one of the moſt 


numerous, as well as the moſt ſplendid in Rome. 


Fiis grandfather had born the title of Prince of the 


Senate, and was the moſt active in the purſuit and 


_ deſtruction of C. Gracchus, j in which he received 
a dangerous wound [ul. The grandſon, by the 
favor of his noble birth, had been advanced to 
the Conſulſhip about eight years before, but was 


turned out of the Senate ſoon after by the Cenſors, 
for the notorious infamy of his life, till by obtain- 


| ang the Prætorſhip a ſecond time, which he voy 


Wo sed omnino cuncta ple- LINum P. Lentulum, prin 


wi novarum rerum ſtudio, cipem Senatus? Comp 
Catilinz incepta probabat— alios ſummos viros, qui cum 


nod fi primo prælio Catilina L. . ee Conſule armati 


5 — aut æqua manu 4 = um in Aventinum per- 
ceſſiſſet, profecto magna ti ſunt? quo in prælio 
dies, Kc. Salluſt. 27, 29. F 


41 Salluſt. 17. _ Phil. 8. 4. in Cat. 4. 6. 
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of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
actually enjoyed, he recovered his former place 
and rank in that ſupreme council [o]. His parts 
were but moderate, or rather ſlow ; yet the come- 


lyneſs'of his perſon, the gracefulneſs and proprie- 


ty of: his action, the ſtrength and ſweetneſs of his 

'oIce, procured him ſome reputation as a ſpeak- 
er [p]. He was lazy, luxurious, and profligate- 
ly wicked; yet ſo vain and ambitious, as to ex- 


py from the overthrow of the government, to 


e the firft man in the Republic; in which fancy 
he was ſtrongly flattered by ſome crafty South ſay- 
ers, who aſſured him from the Sibylline books, that 


there were three Cornelins's deſtined to the dominion 


of Rome; that Cinna and Sylla had already poſ- 
ſeſſed it, and the prophecy wanted to be com- 
pleted in him [J. With theſe views he entered 
treely into the conſpiracy, truſting to Catiline's 
vigor for the execution, and hoping to reap the 
chief fruit from it's ſucceſs. FM 

- CeTHEGUs was of an extraction equally noble, 
but'of' a temper fierce, impetuous, and daring 
to a degree even of fury. He had been warmly 
engaged in the cauſe of Marius, with whom he 
was driven out of Rome; but when Sylla's af- 


fairs became proſperous, he preſently changed 


ſides, and throwing himſelf at Sylla's feet, and 


promiſing great ſervices, was reſtored to the 


City [7]. After Sylla's death, by intrigues and 


J Lentulus quoque tunc 
maxime Prætor, &c. Flor, 4. 


1. Dio, p. 43. Plut. in Cic. 


[ P. Lentulus, cujus & 
excogitandi & loquendi tar- 
ditatem tegebat formæ digni- 
tas, corporis motus plenus & 
artis & venuſtatis, vocis & ſua- 
vitas & magnitudo. Brut. 350. 


25 [9] Lentulum autem ſibi 
= ſe ex fatis Sibyllinis, 


* 


Haruſpicumque reſponſis, ſe 


eſſe tertium illum Cornelium, 
ad quem regnum hujus urbis 
atque imperium pervenire eſ- 
ſet neceſſe, &c. In Cat. 3. 4. 
it. 4. 6. 


It. 4 \ | | 
[+] Quid Catilina tuis nata- 


libus, atque Cethegi 


Inveniet quiſquam ſublimius? 


— Juv. Sat. 8. 231. App. 
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| had prepared for any deſign agai 


| 
; 
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faction he acquired ſo great an influence; , that 
while Pompey was abroad, he governed all things 
at home; procured for Antonius, that command 


over the coaſts of the Mediterranean, and for 


Lucullus, the management of the Mithridatic 
war [s]. In the heigth of this power, he made 
an excurſion into Spain, to raiſe contributions 


in that province, where meeting with ſome op- 


poſition to his violences, he had the hardineſs to 
inſult, and even wound the Proconſul Q. Metel- 
lus Pius [f]. But the inſolence of his conduct 
and the infamy of his life gradually diminiſhed, 
and at laſt deſtroyed his credit; when finding 
himſelf controuled by the Magiſtrates, and the 

rticular vigilance of Cicero, he entred eagerly 


into Catiline's plot, and was entruſted with the 
Moſt bloody and deſperate part of it, the taſk of 


maſſacring their enemies within the city. The 
reſt of the conſpirators were not leſs illuſtrious 
for their birth [4]. The two Sylla's were ne- 
hews to the Dictator of that name; Autronius 
ad obtained the Conſulſhip, but was deprived 
for bribery ; and Caſſius was a competitor for it 
with Cicero himſelf. In ſhort, they were all of 
the ſame ſtamp and character; men whom diſap- 
intments; ruined fortunes, and N lives, 

nſt the State; 


I . Hie eſt M. Antonius, Metelli Pii cogitat, cui non 


oy 


| * gratia Cottæ Conſulis & ad illius pœnam carcer ædi- 


ethegi factione in Senatu, ficatus eſſe videatur ? Pro 
curationem infinitam nactus, Syll. 25. ee fan 
Sc. Aſcon. in Verr. 2. 3. [2] Curii, Porcii, Syllz, 


Plut. in Lucull. | Cethegi, Antonii, Vargan- 


1 Quis de C. Cethego, 


atque ejus in Hiſpaniam pro- 


fectione, ac de yulnere Q. 


F 


teii atque Longini : quz fa- 
miliæ? quæ Senatus inſignia ? 
e. Flor. J. 4.1 
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depended on a change of affairs, and the ſub- 
verſion of the Republic. Raw 201 
AT this meeting it was reſolved, that a ge- 
neral inſurrection ſhould be raiſed through Italy, 
the different parts of which were aſſigned to dif- 
ferent leaders; that Catiline ſhould put himſelf 
at the head of the troops in Etruria z that Rome 
ſhould be fired in many places at once, and a 
maſlacre begun at the ſame time of the whole. 
Senate, and all their enemies; of whom none 
were to be ſpared except the ſons of Pompey, 
who were to be kept as Hoſtages of their peace 
and reconciliation with the father; that in the 
conſternation of the fire and maſſacre, Catiline 
ſhould be ready with his Tuſcan army, to take 
the benefit of the public confuſion, and make 
himſelf maſter of the City ; where Lentulus in 
the mean whule, as firſt in dignity, was to preſide 
in their general councils ; Caſſius to manage the 
affair of firing it, Cethegus to direct the maſ- 
ſacre [x]. But the vigilance of Cicero being the 
chief obſtacle to all their hopes, Catiline was 
very deſirous to ſee him taken off before he left 
Rome; upon which wo Knights of the company 
undertook to kill him the next morning in his 
bed, in an early viſit on pretence of buſineſs [y]. 
They were both of his 1 and uſed 
to frequent his houſe; and knowing his cuſtom 
of giving free acceſs to all, made no doubt of 


rem: reperti ſunt duo Equi- 


[L*] Cum Catilina egrede- 7 
tes Romani, qui te iſta cura 


retur ad exercitum, Lentulus 


in urbe relinqueretur, Caſſius 
incendiis, Cethegus cædi præ- 
rol wh Pro Syll. 19. 
id. Plut. in Cicer. | 
Ii Dixiſti paullulum tibi 
eſſe moræ, quod ego vive- 


W. 


liberarent, & ſeſe illa ipſa 
nocte ante lucem me meo in 
lectulo interfecturos pollice- 
rentur. In Catil. 1. 4. it. 
Salluſt. 28. 


being 
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the two, afterwards confeſſed JJ. 


Tux meeting was no ſooner over, than Cicero 


had information of all that paſſed in it; for by 


the intrigues of a woman named Fulvia, he had 
ined over Curius her gallant, one of the con- 
ſpirators of Senatorian rank, to ſend him a 


punctual account of all their deliberations. He 


preſently imparted his intelligence to ſome of 


the chiefs of the city, who were aſſembled that 
evening, as uſual, at his houſe ; informing them 


pot onely of the deſign, but naming the men who 
were to execute it, and the very hour when they 


would be at bis gate: all which fell out exactly 
as he foretold; for the #ws Knights came before 


break-of day, but had the mortification to find 
the houſe well guarded, and all admittauce refuſed 
to them [al. %%% ᷣ—— OY 
Carilix R was diſappointed likewiſe in ano- 
ther affair of no leſs moment before he quitted the 
City; a deſign t ſurprize the town of Præneſte, 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of Italy, within 
twenty-five miles of Rome; which would have 
been of ſingular uſe to him in the war, and a 
ſure retreat in all events: but Cicero was ſtill be- 
forehand with him, and from the apprehenſion 


of ſuch an attempt, had previouſly ſent orders 


to the place to keep a ſpecial guard; ſo that 
when Catiline came in the nigbt to make an af- 


[=] Tunc tuus pater, Cor- cluſi eas, quos tu mane ad 


neli, id quod tandem ali- 


quando confitetur, illam fibi 


officiolam provinciam depo- 
polcit. Pro Syll. 18. 
la] Domum meam majo- 


| Fibus præſidiis munivi: ex- 


me ſalutatum miſeras; cum 


illi ipſi veniſſent, quos ego 
jam multis ac ſummis viris 


ad me id temporis venturos 


elle prædixeram. In Catil. 
1 | | a 


fault, 


Fa, 


being readily. admitted, as C. Cornelius, one of 
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fault, he found them ſo well provided, that he 
durſt not venture upon the experiment [(]. 

Tus was the ſtate of the conſpiracy, when 
Cicero delivered the firſt of thoſe four ſpeeches, 
which were ſpoken upon the occaſion be and 
are ſtill extant. The meeting of the conſpirators 
was on the ſixth of November, in the evening; 
and on the eighth he ſummoned the Senate to 
the Temple of Jupiter in the Capitol, where it was 


not uſually held but in times of public alarm [c}. 


There had been ſeveral debates before this on the 
ſame ſubject of Catiline's treaſons, and his deſign 
of killing the Conſul; and a decree had paſſed at 
the motion of Cicero, to offer a public reward 
to the firſt diſcoverer of the plot; if a ſlave, 
Bis liberty, and eight hundred pounds; EA 8 citizen, 
his pardon, and ſixteen hundred [d]. Yet Catiline 
by a profound diſſimulation, and the conſtant 

rofeſſions of his innocence, ſtill deceived many 


of all ranks; repreſenting the whole as the fiction 


of his enemy Cicero, and offering to give ſecuri- 
ty for his behaviour, and to deliver himſelf to 

the cuſtody of any whom the Senate would name; 
, M. Lepidus, of the Prætor Metellus, or of 
Cicero himſelf : but none of them would receive 
him; and Cicero plainly told him, that he ſbould 
never think himſelf ſafe in the fame houſe, when 
be was in danger by living in the ſame City with 


[5] Quid? eum tu Præ- (c] Nihil hic munitiſſimus 
neſte Kalendis ipſis Novem- habendi Senatus locus. Ib. 
bribus occupaturum nocturno 1. 1. 0 | 
impetu confideres ? Senſiſtine 4] Si quis indicaſſetde con- 
illam coloniam meo juſſu, juratione, quæ contra Remp. 


meis præſidiis — eſſe muni- facta erat, premium ſervo, - 


tam? Ibid. 1. 3. Præneſe libertatem & ſeſtertia centum; 
natura munitum. Vell. Pat. liberto, impunitatem & ſeſ- 
2. 26, * ***  tertia cc. Sallaſt. 30.— 


x; 
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100. yet he ſtill kept on the maſk, and had 
the confidence to come to this very meeting in 
the Capital; which ſo ſhocked the whole aſſem- 
quaintance dunſt ven- 
ture in ſalute bim; and the Conſular Senators quitted 
that part of the hauſe in which he ſat, and left the 
<whole bench clear to him 935 Cicero was ſo pro- 
voked by his impudence, that inſtead of enter- 
any buſineſs, as he deſigned, addref- 


bug Kuntelf directly to Catiline, he broke out 


into a moſt ſevere invective againſt him; and 
with all the fire and force of an incenſed elo- 
quenee-: laid open the whole courſe of his vil- 
lainies, and the notoriety of his treaſfons. 
- Hs. put him in mind, that there was a de- 
* exee already made againſt him, by which he 
could take his life [g]; and that he ought to 
4 have done it long ago, ſince many, far more 
eminent and leſs criminal, had been taken off 

« by the ſame authority for the ſuſpicion onely 


ot treaſonable defigns; that if he ſhould or- 


<« der him therefore to be killed upon the ſport, 
there was cauſe to apprehend,” that it would 


© be thought rather too late, than too cruel. — 


«© But there was a certain reaſon which yet with- 


- «held him Thou ſhalt then be put to 


death, ſays he, when there is not a man to 


I be found ſo wicked, fo deſperate, fo like to 


« een who will deny it to be done <4 — 


lei Cum a me bg reſpon- ac neceſſariis unten 
ſam tuliſſes, me nullo modo quod adventu tuo iſta 
poſſe iiſdem parietibus tuto ſellia 3 ſunt ? ” 
elſe tecum, qui magno in Ib. 1.7. 1 
periculo eflem, quod iiſdem (8) 1 Senatus con- 
mcenibus contineremur. Ib. peo in te, Catilina vehe- 
1. 8. \ mens & grave. In Oo 
[/] Quis te ex hac tanta 1.1. 
7” tot ex tuis amicis 


«As 


4 As long as there is one who dares to defend 
« thee, thou ſhalt live; and live ſo, as thou 
* now doſt, ſurrounded by the guards, which 
“J have placed about thee, ſo as not to ſuffer 
« thee to ſtir a foot againſt the Republic; whilſt 
the eyes and ears of many ſhall watch thee, 
% as they have hitherto done, when thou little 
* thoughteſt of it [Y].“ He then goes on to 
give a detail of all that had been concerted by 
the conſpirators at their ſeveral meetings, to let 
him ſee, © that he was perfectly informed of 
% every ſtep which he had taken, or deſigned to 
% take; and obſerves, © that he ſaw ſeveral 
“ at that very time in the Senate, who had af- 
5 ſiſted at thoſe meetings. He preſſes him 
„therefore to quit the City, and ſince all his 
* counſils were detected, to drop the thought of 
« fires and maſſacres; that the gates were 
* open, and no body ſhould ſtop him [i].“ 
Then running over the flagitious enormities of 
his life, and the ſeries of his traiterous practices, 
„ he exhorts, urges, commands him to 

“ and, if he would be adviſed by him, to go in- 
* to a voluntary exil, and free them from their 
<« fears; that, if they were juſt ones, they might 
be ſafer; if groundleſs, the quieter [#]: that 
* though he would not put the queſtion to the 
% houſe, whether they would order him into 
c baniſhment, or not, yet he would let him ſee 
cc their ſenſe upon it by their manner of behaving 
« while he was urging him to it; for ſhould he 
« bid any other Senator of credit, P. Sextius, 
* or M. Marcellus, to go into exil, they would 
« all riſe up againſt him at once, and lay violent 
6 hands on their Conſul : yet when he faid it to 


51 Thid. 2. 41 Ibid, 7. 
6 Wi, 3 | 12 2 


« him, 
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1 * by their ſilence they approved. it; by 
« their ſuffering it, decreed it; by ſaying no- 
„thing, amed their conſent [/]. That 
e he would anſwer likewiſe for the Knights, 
who were then guarding the avenues of the 
, Senate, and were hardly reſtrained from doing 
«him violence; that if he would conſent to go, 
4 9 would all quietly attend him to the 

et after a0, if in virtue of his 
« command he ſhould really go into baniſhment, 


<< he foreſaw what a ſtorm of envy he ſhould 


< draw by1 it upon himſelf; but he did not value 
< that, if by his own. calamity he could avert 
<: the dangers of the Republic: but there was 
< no hope that Catiline could ever be induced 
% to yield to the occaſions of the State, or 
*« moved with a ſenſe of his crimes, or reclamed 
* by ſhame, or fear, or reafon, from his mad- 
. ef [m. He exhorts him therefore, if he 
would not go into exil, to go at leaſt, where 


< he was expected, into Manlius's camp, and 


ba begin the war; provided onely, that he would 

carry out with him all the reſt of his crew :— 
That there he might riot and exult at his full 
, eaſe, without the mortification of ſeeing one 
** honeſt man about him []. There he might 

« practiſe all that diſcipline to which he had 
« been trained, of lying upon the ground, not 
«© onely in purſuit of his lewd amours, but of 
bold and hardy enterprizes : there he might 
<< exert all that boaſted patience of hunger, cold, 
< and want, by which. however he would Mort. 
«6 ly find himſelf undone. He then introdu- 
ces an expoſtulation of the Republic with him- 
felf, © for his too great lenity, in — ſuch 


iI Rid. 8. bel Ihid.g. (e] bid. 10. 
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<a traitor to eſcape, inſtead of hurrying him to 
80 immediate death; that it was an inſtance of 
60 cowardice and ingratitude to the Roman 

« ple, that. he, a new man, who, without any 


t recommendation from his anceſtors, had been | 
* raiſed; by them through all the 1 ees of ho- 
or the ſake 


© nor. to {overein dignity, ſhould, 
of any gy 1 7 ne glect the care of 
the public ſafety [o]. To 1 — moſt ſacred 
voice of my, coun try, ſays he, and to all 
<« thoſe, who blame me after the ſame manner, 


II ſhall make this ſhort anſwer ;, that if I had 


thought it the moſt adviſable to put Catiline 
e to death, I would not have allowed Fat; * 
diator the uſe; of one moment's. life: 
in former days, our, moſt illuſtrious 252 a 
< inſtead of ſullying, have done honor to their 
„ memories, by the, deſtruction. « of Saturninus, 
the Gracchi, F laccus, and many others; there 
„is no ground to fepr, .that by Killing this Par- 
e ricide, any enyy would, lie upon ME with po- 
e ſterity ; yet if, the greateſt was ſure, to befall 
me, it was. always my perſuaſion, that envy 
Mt wah a here ne ne glory, not en- 
« vy: ome. of this 78 
<. who do er ſee the dangei SW 
over us, — e ditfemble what the 1 
„ by the ſoftneſs: = their votes cheri 
* p $4 and. add ſtrength to the toplpiracy, by 


ee not. 1 Wy who ity influen 

cc, many, not 7 187 the Wie N ths 
weak; Who, if I had puniſhed this 1 5 an | 

« deſerved, - = .not. have ta Jailed iled to ci 
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« Manlius's camp, whither he actually deſigns 
4 to go, none can be ſo filly, as not Y ſee that 
<< there is a plot, none fo wicked, as not to ac- 
knowledge it: whereas by taking off him a- 
. Jone, though this peſtilence would be ſome what 
checked, 1t could not be ſuppreſſed: but when 
„ he has thrown himfelf into rebellion, and car- 
<« ried out his friends along with him, and drawn 
ys 1 together the profligate and deſperate from all 
«<- parts of the empire, not onely this ripened 
« plague of the Republic, but the very root 
« and feed of alt our evils will be 85 
with him at once,“ Then applying himſelf 
again to 5 he concludes with a ſhort 
prayer. to T: “ With theſe mens, Ca- 
e ftiline, < All p proſperity to the Republic, but 
of deſtruction to thyſelf, and all thoſe who 
on 75 joined pp rw with thee in all kinds 
ice, way then to this impio us 
4 0 abominab el heFery tliou, The ter, 
25 whoſe religion was eſtabliſhed with the foun- 
% dation of this City, whom we truly call Sector, 
the ſtay and prop of chis Empire, wilt drive 
te this man and his atcompliees from thy altar 
« and tem ples, from the houſes and walls of the 
— fed ae ke wh forkunes of us all; 
wilt deſtroy with" eternal puniſhments, 
. NAN living and dead, all the haters of good 
0 men, the enemies of their country, the plun- 


EN aſton ed by the: thunder of this 
_Tpeech; had little to fay for himſelf in anfwer to 
it; yet with down-caſt looks and ſitppliant voice be 
 Bepyed of the Fathers, not to believe too haſtily what 
was ſaid againſt bim iy an enemy ; that his birth 
| . I offered 2 to him that was 
bopefult ; 
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bopefull ; and it was not to be imagintd, that a m 
of Patrician family, whoſe anceſtors, as well as bim. 
| ſelf, bad given mam proofs of. their affectiuu to that 
Roman people, ſhould want to overturn the govern- 
ment; while Cicero, a; ſtranger, \and late inhulitan 
of Rome, Was ſo zealous to preferve it. But as he 
was going on to give foul language, the Senate 
interrupted bim by a. general outcry, calliug\bim Trai- 
tor and Parricide: upon which, being furious an 
deſperate, he declared again aloud what he:had 
ſaid before to Cato; that fince he was circumvented 
and driven head- lang by his enemies, be would quench 
the flame which was raiſed about him, bythe common 
ruin; and ſorruſhed out of the affembly an en c J. As 


won as he was come to his: houſez! and 
reflect on what had paſſed, perceiving it in + 

to diſſemble any longer, heireſolveditoienter:ints 
action immediately, before the, of che Re⸗ 
public were encreaſed, or any mewiltvies made; 
ſo that after a ſnort conference with Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and the reſt, about wikt ax been 
concerted in the. laſt meeting havi ven frefn 
orders and aſſurances of his ſpeecy at tlie 
head of a ſtrong army, he left 2 very 


night rü eee ne en of 
His way towards Etrutia r. 
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H x no ſooner diſappeared; Auch his: filings 
ave out that Lee er ouotuntary 'exil at 


eilles []; which was induſtcioaſly ſpread 
chrough the er che next Morning, to raiſe an 
odium upon C for AUriving an innecent 
man ingo baniſumenr wrichour any previous trial 


Je] Tan ine ftlbandu; .] Ar eulaf lt, Quifies, 
Quoniam quidem circumven- qui dicunt a = in i045 
rus, inquit, ab inimicis pre- <jetitin'eſſe Cari _ 
ceps agor, incendium eum vehemens ille Conf, 
ruina extinguam. Salluſt.31.” 2 12 Gow, 
ob] id 3. * 
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& Manlius's camp, whither he actually deſigns - 


«yt go, none can'be ſo filly, as not to fee that 


< there is a plot, none fo wicked, as not to ac- 
knowledge it: whereas by taking off him a- 
< lone, though this peſtilence would be ſome what 
checked, it could not be ſuppreſſed: but when 


„ he has thrown himfelf into rebellion, and car- 


< ried out his friends along with him, and drawn 

together the profligate and deſperate from all 
a. parts of the She pe not onely this ripened 
6 rinks of the Republic, but the very root 
« and feed of alt our evils will be extirpated 
«with him at once.” Then applying himſelf 
again to Oatiline, he concludes with a ſhort 
Prayer to Jupiter: „“ With theſe smens, Ca- 


tiline, of all proſperity to the Republic, but 


of deſtruction to thyſelf,” and all thoſe who 


= have Joined 915 with thee in all kinds 


icide, way then to this impio us 

mn 'abominab eg 3 be fry tliou, Tobit 92 
«whoſe religion was eſtabliſhed with the f 

dation of this City, whom we truly call Vines, | 

« the ſtay and prop of this Empire, wilt drive 

% this man and his accomplices from thy akars 

x and temples, from the houſes and walls of the 

„from the lives and fortunes of us all; 

wilt deſtroy with eternal puniſhments, 

WH living and dead, all the haters of good 


we . the enemies of their country, the plun- 


c derers of L now confederated in this de- 
0 teſtable leagu e er of villainy.“ 
Carin, rh: 550 ed by the · thunder of this 


ſpeech, had little to ſay er! himſelf in anfwer to 
yet with down-caft Yoks aud ſuppliant voice be 
2 el 179 the Father's, not to beheve too haſtily what 
3 that his birth 


e thing to him that was 
* every ag hopeful, 
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bopefull ; and it was not to be imagintd, that a m 
e Patrician family, whoſe anceſtors, as well ar bim 

 felf,, bad given many proofs: of their affectiun to thit 
Roman people, ſhould want to overturn the governs- 
ment; while Cicero, a ſtrunger, and late inhulitan 
ef Rome, was ſo zealous to preſerve it. But as he 
was going on to give foul language, the Senate 
interrupted him by a general outcry, calling him Tai. 
tor and Parricide: upon which, being furious ang 
deſperate, he declared again aloud what he: Hat 
ſaid before to Cato; that ce he was circumbenteu 
and driven head-loug by bis enemies, hexoould quench 
the flame which was raiſed about him, bythe common 
ruin; and ſo ruſhed out of the affembly ſq]. As 
for as he was come to his houſe; and cheEgan to 
reflect on what had paſſed, perceiving it in vam 
to diſſemble any longer, heirefolved! to enter into 
action immediately, before the. of cheRe- 
public were encreaſed, or amy ntwrildvies made; 
ſo that after a' ſhort conference witch Lentulus, 


Cethegus, and the reſt, about ht —f. been 


concerted in the laſt meeting, hav: ven frefh 
orders and aſſurances of his ſpeecy at tlie 
head of a ſtrong army, he le Romerithuit very 
night with a ſmall retinue, to e the. beſt ow 
iy way towards Etrutia rf. 


He no ſooner diſappeated, than ai anch 
ave out 1 er ebe Wer cg a at 


ruina extinguam. 
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or proof of his guilt: but Cicero was too well 
informed of his motions to entertain an any doubt 
about his going to Manlius s camp, and into uc- 
2 rebellion, he ne that b #7 mu thither 
y a quantity of arms, the enſigus of 
military command, with that filver eagle, which he 
uſed to keep with great ſuperſtition in bis houſe, for 
belonged to C. Marius in bis expedition 
-_ be Gimbri [i]. But left the ſtory ſhould 
make an ill impreſſion on the City, he called the 
people together into the Forum, to give them 
an account of What paſſed in the Senate the day 
ane, and of Catiline's leaving Rome upon it. 
H began by “ congratulating with them on 
e Catiline's flight, as on a certain victory; ſince 
the driving him from his ſecret plots and inſi- 
idious attempts on their lives and fortunes into 
N 2 rebellion, was in effect to conquer him: 
Catiline himſelf was ſenfible of it; whoſe 
chief regret in his retreat was not for leaving 
c the City, but for leaving it ſtanding me 
1 if there be any here, ſays he, who 
«for what I am "Ring 9 as you all indeed 
« juſtly may, that I did not rather ſeize, than 
« ſend away ſo capital an enemy; that is not my 
4 fault, Citizens, but the fault of the times. Ca- 
ct tiline ought long ago to have ſuffered: the laſt 
<< puniſhment; the cuſtom of our anceſtors, the 
* diſcipline of the empire, and the Republic itſelf 
required it: But how many would there have 
th. 3 12 5 would not have. alieved what I 


þ aqui n argente- 
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through wickedneſs would have def.nded it ?** 
He obſerves, that if he had put Catiline 
©. to death, he ſhould have drawn upon himſelf - 
* ſuch an odium, as would have rendered him 
t unable to proſecute his accomplices, and extir- . 
<< pate the remains of the conſpiracy ; but ſo far 
9 ho being afraid of him now, he was ſorry - 
e onely that he went off with ſo few to attend 
him [x]: that his forces were contemptible, if 
compared with thoſe of the Republic; made 
0 up of a miſerable, needy crew, who had waſted 
« their ſubſtance, forfeited their bails, and would 
run away not onely at the fight of an army, 
<« but of the Pretor's edict :—That thoſe, who 
& had deſerted his army and ſtaid behind, were 
<* more to be dreaded than the army itſelf; and 
<< the more ſo, becauſe they knew him to be in- 
formed of all their deſigns, yet were not at all 
moved by it: that he had laid open all their 

* counſils in the Senate the day before, upon 
ce which Catiline was ſo diſheartened, that he im- 
c mediately fled : that he could not gueſs what 

„ theſe others meant; if they imagined that he 
« ſhould always uſe the ſame lenity, they were 
e much miſtaken [y]: for he had now gained 
ce what he had hitherto been waiting for, to make 
« all people ſee that there Was 4 conſpiracy X that 5 
< now therefore there was no more room for cle- 
« mency, the caſe itſelf required ſeverity : yet 
ce he would ſtill grant them one thing, to quit the 
« city and follow Catiline; nay, would tell them 
&. the way, it was the Aurelian road, and, if 
« they would make haſt, they might overtake 
e him before night. Then after deſcribing the 
profligate life and converſation of Catiline and his 


3 LI Ibid. 2. Ul Ibid. 3. 
rr Acccom- 
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accomp lices[z], he declares it © inſufferably im- 

« pudent for ſuch men to 2 to plot; the 
<« lazy againſt the active, fooliſh againſt the 
<:: prudent, the drunken againſt the ſober, the 
««- drowſy againſt the vigilant; who lolling at 

<< feaſts, embracing miſ reſſes, ſtaggering with 
vine, ſtuffed with victuals, crowned with gar- 
lands, dawbed with perfumes, belch in their 
«converſations of maſſacring the honeſt, and 

« firing the city. If my Conſulſhip, ſays he, 
t ſince it cannot cure, —— cut off all theſe, it 
«would add no ſmall to the duration of 
6 the Republic: for there is no nation, which 
«© e have reaſon to fear, no King who can 
«© make war upon the Roman people; all diſtur- 
„ bances rar ry both by land on yk ſea, are quell· 
e ed by the virtue of one man; but a domeſtic 
4 är ſtill remains; the treaſon, the danger, the 
enemy is within; we are to combat with luxury, 


with madneſs, with villainy: in this war J pro- 


« feſs myſelf your leader, and take elf 
all the nien of the de * 
can poſſibly be healed, I will heal; but what 
66 be onto Iwill never ſuffer to ſ 

« to the ruin of the city LI. ”Y He then takes 
notice of the report of Catillne being driven into 
exil, but ridicules the weakneſs of it, and ſays, 


8 2 lige he had put that matter out of doubt, by 


expoſing all his treaſons the day before in the 
« N 71 He laments © the wretched con- 
dition not onely of governing, but even of pre- 
ſerving States: for if Catiline, ſays he, baffled 


* my pains and counſils, ſhould really change 
& 11 mind, drop all thoughts of war, and be- 


* rake himſelf to exil, he would not be ſaid to be 


Ibid. 3 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 6. : 
„ * 19 * "BY « diſarmed 
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** difarmed and'terrified, or driven from his pur- 
< poſe by my vigilance ; but uncondemned and 
innocent to be forced into baniſhtment by the 
threats of the Conſul;-and there would be num- 
«© bers, who would think him not wicked; but 


&« unhappy ; and me not a diligent Conſul, but 


« a cruel tyrant. He declares, © that though 
for the fake of his own eaſe or character he 
* ſhould never wiſh to hear of Catiline's being at 


the head of an army, yet they would certainly 


« hear it in three day's time: that if men were 
«© ſo perverſe as to complain of his being driven 
„ away, what would they have faid if he had 
been put to death? Yet there was not one of 
« thoſe who talked of his going to Marſeilles, 
„but would be forry for it if it was true, and 
© wiſhed much rather to ſee him in Manlius's 
<' campſc]. He precedes to deſcribe at large the 
| frat and forces of. Catiline, and the different 
ſorts of men of which they were compoſed ; and 
then diſplaying and oppoſing to them the ſup: rior 
forces of the Republic, he ſhews it to be © a con- 


C tention of all ſorts of virtue againſt all ſorts of 


< vice; in which, if all human help ſhould fail 
“ them, the Gods themſelves would never ſuffer 
e the beſt cauſe in the world to be vanquiſhed by 
«© the worſt [d].” He requires them therefore 
4 to keep a watch onely in their private houſes, 
© for he had taken care to ſecure the public, 
* without any tumult: that he had given notice 
& to all the colonies and great towns of Catiline's 

s retreat, ſo as to be upon their guard againſt 
him: that as to the body of Gladiators, whom 
. Catiline always depended upon as his beſt and 


© ſureſt band, they were taken care of in ſuch a | 


te Ibid. 7. 8, 9, 5 [4 Ibid. 11. 
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manner, as to be in the power of the Re- 
public [e]; though, to ſay the truth, even 
theſe were better affected than ſome part of 
the Patricians: that he had ſent Q. Metellus 
the Prætor into Gaul and the diſtrict of Pice- 
num, to oppoſe all Catiline's, motions on that 
ſide ; and for ſettling all matters at home had 


ing, which, as they ſaw, was then aſſembling. 
As for thoſe therefore who were left behind in 
the city, though they were now enemies, yet 


ſince they were born citizens, he admoniſned 


them again and again, that his lenity had been 


waiting onely for an opportunity of demonſtrat- 


ing the certainty of the plot: that for the reſt, 
he ſhould never forget that this was his coun- 


try, he their Conſul, who thought it his duty 


either to live with them, or die for them. 
There is no guard, ſays he, upon the gates, 


none to watch the roads; if any one has a mind 


to withdraw himſelf, he may go wherever he 
pleaſes; but if he makes the leaſt ſtir within 
the city, ſo as to be caught in any overt- act 
againſt the Republic, he ſhall know, that there 


are in it vigilant Conſuls, excellent Magiſtrates, 


a ſtout Senate; that there are arms, and a 
priſon, which our anceſtors provided as the 
avenger of manifeſt crimes ;. and all this ſhall 
be tranſacted in ſuch a manner, Citizens, that 
the greateſt diſorders ſhall be quelled without 


* the leaſt hurry ; the greateſt dangers without 


any tumult; a domeſtic war, the moſt deſpe- 
rate of any in our memory, by me your onely 


[+] Ibid. 12. Decrevere diſtribuerentur pro eujuſque 


uti familiæ gladiatoriæ Ca- opibus. Salluſt. 30 
puam & in cætera municipia 
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“Leader and General, in my gown; g which 1 
vill manage ſo, that, as far as it is poſſible, not 
one even of the guilty ſhall ſuffer puniſhment 

in the city: but if their audaciouſneſs and my 
country's danger ſhould neceſſarily drive me 
from this mild reſolution, yet J will effect, 
<« what in ſo cruel and treacherous a war could 
% hardly be hoped for, that not one honeſt man 
* ſhall fall, but all of you be fafe by the puniſh- 
ment of a few. This I promiſe, Citizens, not 
from any confidence in my own prudence, or 
from any human counſils, but from the many 
A evident declarations af the Gods, by whoſe im- 
<« pulſe Lam led into this perſuaſion; : who aſſiſt 
« us, not as they uſed to do, at a diftance, againſt 
foreign and remote enemies, but by their pre- 
«. ſent help and protection defend their temples 
« and our houſes: it is your part therefore to 
„ worſhip, implore, and pray to them, that ſince 
all our enemies are now ſubdued both by land 


“ and ſea, they would continue to preſerve this 


city, which was deſigned by them for the moſt 
<« beautifull, the moſt Aoriſhing, and moſt pow- 
« erfull on cared]: from the deteſtable ow of 
it's on deſperate citizens.” 
WMW have no account of this day bam in the 
Senate, which met while Cicero was ſpeaking to 
the people, and were waiting his coming to them 
from the Raſtra: but as to Catiline, after ſtaying 
a few days on the road to raiſe and arm the coun- 
try through which he — , and which his agents 
had already been di poſing to his intereſts, he 


marched directly to Manlins's camp, with the Faſces | 
and all the enfigns of military command diſplayed be- 
Fore him. Upon this news the Senate declared 
og him.and Manlius _—_ enemies, with offers of 

933 pardon 
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pardon to all his followers, who were not condemned 


of capital crimes, if they returned to their duty by 4 
certain day; and ordered the Conſuls to make new 
levies, and that Antonius ſhould follvw Catiline with 
the army; Cicero ſtay at home to guard the City (F]. 
Ir will ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that Cicero, when 
he had certain, information of Catiline s treaſon, 
inſtead of ſeizing; him in the city not onely ſuf- 
fered but urged his eſcape, and forced him as it 
were to begin the war. But there was good rea- 
ſon for what he did, as he frequently intimates 
in his ſpeeches; he had many enemies among the 
Nobility, and Catiline many ſecret friends; and 
though he was perfectly bed of the whole 

ogreſs and extent of the plot, yet the proofs 
Lo not ready to be laid before the public, Ca- 
tiline 6 diſimulatian ſtill prevailed, and perſuaded 


2 


great numbem of his innocence; ſo that if he had 


impriſoned and puniſhed him at this time, as he de- 
ſerved, the whole faction were prepared to raiſe a 
general clamor againſt him, by repreſenting his 
adminiſtration as a Tyranny, and be plot as a for- 
gery contrived to ſupport it: whereas by driving Ca- 
tiline into rebellion, he made all men ſee the rea- 
lity of their danger; while from an exact account 
of his troops, he knew them to be ſo unequal to 
thoſe of the Republic, that there was no doubt of 
his being deſtroyed, if he could be puſhed to the 
neceſſity of declaring himſelf before his other pro- 
jects were ripe for execution. He knew alſo, that 
if Catiline was once driven out of the city, and 
ſeparated from his accomplices, who were a lazy, 
drunken, thoughileſs crew, they wauld ruin them- 
ſelves by their own raſhneſs, and beveaſily drawn 
into any trap which he ſhould lay for them: the 


LV] Salluſt. 36. 
event 
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event ſhewed that he judged right ; and by what 
happened afterwards both to Catiline and to him- 
ſelf, it appeared, that, as far as human caution 
could reach, he acted with the utmoſt prudence 
in regard as well to his own, as to the public 
ſafety. 

In the midſt of all this hurry, and ſoon after 
Catilineꝰs flight, Cicero found leiſure, according to 
his cuſtom, to defend L. Murena, one of the Con- 
ſuls ele, who was now brought to a trial for bri- 
-bery and corruption. Cato had declared in the Se- 
nate, that he would try the force of Cicero's late law 
upom one of - the Conſular candidates [g]: and ſince 
Catiline, whom he chiefly aimed at, was out of 
his reach, he reſolved to fall upon Murena; yet 
| connived at the ſame time at the other Conſul, 
——_ who had married his ſiſter, though equally 

with his collegue [h]: he was joined in the 

= ation by one 0 a, diſappointed candidates, 

S. Sulpicius, a perſon of Sift quid worth and 

character, and the moſt celebrated Lawyer of the 

age, for whoſe ſervice, and at whoſe inſtance Ci- 
cerd's law againſt bribery was chiefly provided [7]. 

MuRrEnA was bred a ſoldier, and had acquired 
great fame in the Mithridatic war, as Lieutenant 
to Lucullus [&]; and was now defended by three, 
the greateſt men, as well as the greateſt Orators 
of Rome, Craſſus, Hortenſius, and Cicero: ſo 

that there had ſeldom been a trial of more expec- 


le Dixi in Senatu, me taſti—geſtus eſt mos & volan- 
nomen Conſularis candidati tati & uignitati tuæ. Pro Mu- 
delaturum. Pro Muren. 30. ren. 23. 
god atrociter in Senatu dix - [I Legatus L. Lucullo fu- 
aut non dixiſſes, aut ſe- it: qua in legatione duxit ex- 
| — Ib. 31. Plutar. ercitum—magnas copias hoſ- 
Cato. tium fudit, urbes partim vi, 
[5] Plutarch. in Cato. rtim obñdione cepit. Pro 
L.] Legem ambitus flagi- * 9. 


tation 
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tation, on account of the dignity of all the parties 
concerned. The character of the accuſers makes 
it reaſonable to believe, that there was clear proof 
of ſome illegal practices; yet from Cicero's ſpeech, 
_ which, though imperfect, is the onely remaining 
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monument of the tranſaction, it ſeems probable, 


that they were ſuch onely, as though {ſtrictly 


ſpeaking irregular, were yet warranted by cuſtom 


and the example of all Candidates; and though 
heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry com- 
 petitor, were uſually overlooked by the magiſtrates 
and expected by the peopl 


58 | 8 
TRE accuſation conſiſted of three heads; he 


feandal of Murend's life; the want of dignity in his 
character and family; and bribery in the late elec- 
tion. As to the firſt, the greateſt crime which 


Cato charged him with was dancing; ta which Ci- 
cero's defenſe is ſomewhat remarkable: He ad- 
* moniſhes Cato not to throw out ſuch a calumny 
“ ſoinconſiderately, or to call the Conſul of Rome 
* a dancer; but to conſider how many other 
„ crimes a man muſt needs be guilty of before 


* that of dancing could be truly objected to him; 
* ſince nobody ever danced, even in ſolitude, or 
a private meeting of friends, who was not ei- 


„ ther drunk or mad; for dancing was always the 
« laſt act of riotous banquets, gay places, and 


* much jollity: that Cato charged him therefore 
6 with what was the effect of many vices, yet 


&«& with none of thoſe, without which that vice 


could not poſſibly ſubſiſt; with no ſcandalous 
«- feaſts, no amours, no nightly revels, no lewd- 
„ neſs, no extravagant expenſe, Sc. [I].“ 


As to the ſecond article, the want of dignity, it 


was urged chiefly by Sulpicius, who being noble 


I Ibid, 6. . 
. 8 


then ſhews, that the 
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and a Patrician, was the more mortified to be de- 
feated by a Plebeian, whoſe extraction he con- 
temned: but Cicero ridicules the vanity of 
thinking no family good, but a Patrician ; 
ſhews that Murena's grand- father and great 
„ grand- father had been Prætors; and that his 
father alſo from the ſame dignity had obtained 
* the honor of a Triumph: that Sulpicius's no- 
dbility was better known to the antiquaries than 
to the people; ſince his grand- father had never 


born any of the principal offices, nor his father 


ever mounted higher than the Equeſtrian rank: 
that being therefore the ſon of a Roman Knight, 
he had always reckoned him in the ſame claſs 
„ with himſelf, of thoſe who by their own in- 
«© duſtry had opened their way to the higheſt ho- 
« nors; that the Curius's, the Cato's, the Pom- 
* peius's, the Marius's, the Didius's, the Cælius's 
were all of the ſame ſort : that when he had 
broken through that barricade of Nobility, and 
laid the Conſulſhip open to the virtuous, as well 

„ as to the noble; and when a Conſul, of an an- 

. «© cient and illuſtrious deſcent, was defended by a 

' « Conſul, the ſon of a Knight; he never ima- 
gined, that the accuſers would venture to ſay a 
word about the novelty of a family: that he 

_ :4©, himſelf had two Patrician competitors, the one 


& a a profligate and audacious, the other an excel- 


ent and modeſt man; yet that he outdid Cati- 
line in dignity, Galba in intereſt ;and if that had 
„ been a crime in a new man, he ſhould not have 
„ wanted enemies to object it to him [n]. He 
— of arms, in which 
„ Murena excelled, had much more dignity and 
ſplendor in it than the ſcience of the law, being 


li] Pro Muren. 7, 8. 
* 
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people, b t glory to their city, and ſu 
« dued the world to their empire: that martial 
virtue had ever been the means of conciliating 
4 the favor of the people, and recommending to 
«« the — — Lot" — and it was but reaſon- 
able that it ſhould hold the firſt place in that 


city, which was raiſed by it to be the head of 
all other cities in the world [u]. 


As to the laſt and heavieſt part of the charge, 
the crime of bribery, there was little or nothing 
made out againſt him, but what was too common 


to be thought criminal; — re | 
and dinners given to the populace 


2 not ſo much 
by himſelf, as by his friends a relations, who 


-were zealous to ſerve him; ſo that Cicero makes 


very flight of it, and declares himſelf a more 
afraid of the authority, than the. accuſation of 
Cato; and to obviate the influence vhich the 


reputation of Cato's integrity might have in the 


cauſe, he obſerves, that the people in general, 
"M and all wiſe judges had ever been jealous of the 


power and intereſt of an accuſer; leſt the cri- 


* minal ſnould be born down, not by the weight 


« of = crimes, but the ſuperior force of his ad- 
<« verſary. Let the authority of the great pre- 
„ vail, fays he, for the ſafety of the — 
the protection of the : helpleſs, the relief of the 
* miſerable; but let it's influence be repelled 
«© from the dangers and deſtruction of citizens: 


for if anyone ſhould fay, that Cato would not 


« have taken —— to accuſe, if he had not 
<< been aſſured of he eſtabliſſies a 


* 1 diſtreſs, — the 
« judgement of an accuſer to be conſidered as a 


—_ Ibid. 9, 10, 11. 


« prejudice 


_ 
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„ prejudice or previous condemnation of the cri- | 
„ minal [o]. He exhorts Cato not to be fo ſe- 


“ yere, on what ancient cuſtom and the Republic 
„ itſelf had found uſeful; nor to deprive the peo- 
“ ple of their plays, gladiators, and feaſts, — 
their anceſtors had approved; nor to take from 


« candidates an NN of obliging by 8 
& 


<< thod of expenſe which indicated their genero- 
ſity, rather than an intention to corrupt [p]. 

Bur whatever Murena's crime might be, the 
circumſtance which chiefly favored him was, the 


difficulty of the times, and a rebellion actually on 


foot; which made it neither ſafe nor prudent 10 
deprive the city of a Conſul, 'who by a militamy edu- 
cation was the beſt qualified to defend it in ſo dange- 
rous a criſis. This point Cicerodwells much upon, 
declaring, ** that he undertook this eauſe, nut fo 
much for the ſake of Murena, as of the peace, 
<< the liberty, the; lives and ſafety of them all. 
Hear, hear, ſays he, your Conſul, who, not 
<< to ſpeak arrogantly, thinks of nothing day and 
< night but of the Republic: Catiline does not 
« deſpiſe us ſo far, as to hope to ſubdue this eit) 
« with the force which he has carried out with 
« him: the contagion is ſpread wider than you 
< imagine; the Trojan horſe is within our walls; 
« which, while Lam Conſul, ſhall never oppreſs 
„ you in your ſleep. If it be aſked then, what 
* reaſon J have to fear Catiline? none at all; and 
I have taken care that no body elſe need fear 
him: yet I ſay, that we have cauſe to fear thoſe 
* troops of his, which I ſee in this very place. 
Nor is his army ſo much to be dreaded, as thoſe 
„ ho are ſaid to have deſerted it: for in truth 
they have not deſerted, but are left by him 


e 
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< onely as ſpies upon us, and placed as it were in 
< ambuſh, to deſtroy us the more ſecurely : all 
<«< theſe want to fee a worthy Conſul, an experi- 
<..enced General, a man both by nature and for- 
tunes attached to the intereſts of the Republic, 
4 driven by your ſentence from the guard and 
* cuſtody of the city [2]. After urging this topic 

- with great warmth and force, he adds, We are 
* now come to the criſis and extremity. of our 
danger; there is no reſource; or recovery for 
us, if we now miſcarry; it is no time to throw 
„ away any of the helps which we have, but by 
. all means poſſible to acquire more. The enemy 
<« is not on the banks of the Anio, which was 
thought ſo terrible in the Punic war, but in the 
City and the Forum. Good Gods! (I cannot 
« ſpeak ĩt without a ſigh, ) there are ſome enemies 
-<. in the very ſanctuary; ſome, I ſay, even in the 
„ Senate! The Gods grant, that my collegue 

* may quell this rebellion by our arms; whilſt I, 
in the gown, by the aſſiſtance of all the honeſt; 
e will diſpell the other dangers with which the 
<« city is now big. But what will become of us, 
«if they ſhould ſlip through our hands into the 
new year; and find but one Conſul in the Re- 
public, and him employed not in proſecuting 
the war, but in providing a collegue? Then 

_ < this plague of Catiline will break out in all it's 
fury, ſpreading terror, confuſion, fire, and 
..<« ſword — the city, Sc. [r]. This con- 

| ſideration, ſo forcibly urged, 5 the neceſſity of ba- 
3h Ving two Conſuls for the guard of the city at the 

I opening of the new year, had ſuch weight with the 

Judges, that without any deliberation they unani- / 

mouſly acquitted Murena, and would not, as Cicero 


Ii! Ibid. 37. [oe] Ibid. 39. | 
| ſays, 
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ſays, /o much as hear the nw of men, the moſt 
eminent and illuſtrious [5]. 


Cicero had a ſtrict intimacy all this while ich 


Sulpicius, whom he had ſerved with all his intereſt 


in ibis very conteſt for the Conſulſhip [1]. He had 


a great friendſhip alfo with Cato, and the higheſt, 

eſteem of his integrity; yet he not onely defended 
this cauſe againſt them both, but to take off the 
prejudice o their authority, labored even to make 
them ridiculous ;. rallying the profeſſion of Sulpi- 
cius as trifling aud contemptible, the principles of 
Cato as abſurd and impracticable, with ſo much hu- 


mor and wit, that he made the whole audience 


very merry, and forced Cato to cry out, What a 


 facetious Conſul bave we [4]! But what is more ob- 


ſervable, the oppoſition of theſe great men in an 
affair ſo intereſting gave no ſort of interruption to 
their friendſhip, which continued as firm as ever 
to the end of their lives: and Cicero, who lived 


the longeſt of them, ſhewed the real yalue that 


he had for them both after their deaths, by pro- 

curing public honors for the one, and writing the life 
and praiſes of the other. Murena too, though ex- 
poſed to ſo much danger by the proſecution, yet 


eems. to have retained no reſentment of it; but 


during his Conſulſhip paid a great deference to the 


counſils of Cato, and employed all his power to 
ſupport him againſt the violence of Metellus, his 


Collegue in the Tribunate. This was a greatneſs of 
mind truly noble, and ſuitable to the dignity of 
the perſons; not to be ſhocked by the particular 


[5] Defendi Conſul % Mu-  auQore, duos Conſules Ka- 


renam—nemo illorum judi- lendis Jan. ſcirent eſſe opor- 


cum, clariſſimis viris accuſan- tere. Ibid. 

tibus, audiendum fibi de am- -þ Hig, 
bitu curavit, cum bellum jam 4 Plut. in Cato. 
gerente Catilina, omnes, me | ain en 


3 contra- 
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contradiction of their friends, when their 9 
views on both ſides were laudable and . 
yet this muſt not be wholly charged to the virtue 
of the men, but to the rw of the Republic 
icſelf, n mpoſed it as a duty 
on it's ſubjects to defend their Fellow citizens in their 
dangers, without regard to any friendſhips or engage- 
ments whatſoever [x]. The examples of this kind 
will be more or * frequent in ſtates, in 2 ed 
tion as the ic good happens to be the ruling 
principle; for that is a bond of union too firm 
to be broken by any litele differences about the 
meaſures of purſuing it: but where private ambi- 
tion and party zeal have the aſcendant, there 
every tion muſt neceſſarily create animoſity, 
as it obſtructs the acquiſition of that good, which 
is conſidered as the chief end of life, private oe 
nefit and advantage, | 
Bzroxe the trial of Murena, Cicero had FEY 
ed another cauſe of the ſame kind in the defenſe 
of C. Piſo, who had been Conſul four years be- 
fore, and acquired the character of a brave and 
vigorous magiſtrate: but we have no remains of 
the ſpeech, nor any thing more ſaid of it by Ci- 
cero, than that Piſo was acquitted on the . 
Bis laudable behaviour in n Dl. We 
learn however from Salluſt, that he was * 


. in bis government; and 
the proſecution was promoted chiefly by 7 Coſi, our 
of revenge for Piſo's having arbitrarily 2 


of his friends or clients in Gſalpine Gaul [2]. 


Bor to return to the affair of the conſpiracy. 
Lentulus, and the reſt, who were left in k 


| [+] Hane nobis ben. Pro Sylla, 17. 
traditam diſciplinam, 2 Pro Flacco, 39. | 
23 2 


ut nullius amicitia ad propul- 
lands a impediremur. 
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reparing all things for the execution of their 

me deſign, and ſolliciting men of all ranks, who 

emed Heel: likely to favor their cauſe, or to be of any 


uſe to it : among the reſt, they agreed to make an 
attempt on the Ambaſſadors of the Mlobroges ;, awar- 
like, mutinous, faithleſs people, inhabiting the 
countries now called Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly 
di ſaffected to the Roman power, and already ripe 
for rebellion. Theſe embaſſadors, who were pre- 


ing to return home, much out of humor with 

the Senate, and without any redreſs of the grie- 
vances, which they were ſent to complain of, re- 
cCeived the propoſal at firſt very greedily, and pro- 

miſed to engage their nation to aſſiſt the — 
rators with what they principally wanted [4], 4 | 
good body of horſe, — — | 
war; but reflecting; a in their ir cooler 
thoughts, on the difficulty of the ente 
the danger of involving — and 5 — 
try in ſo deſperate a cauſe, they reſolved to diſco- 
ver what they knew to Q. Fabius Sanga, the pa- 
tron of: their city, who immediately gave intel- 
ligence of it to the Conſul [E]. 

CiceRo's inſtructions upon it were, that the 
embaſſadors ſnould continue to feign the ſame zeal 
which they had hĩtherto ſnhe wn, an welcher h every 
thing that was required of them, till they had got 
a full inſight into the extent of the hol, with d. di- 
ſtinct proofs againſt the particular 1 in it fe]: 
upon which, at their next conference with the 


la] Ut equlitatum i in Ita- e] Cicero—legatis præci- 
quànprimum mitterent. 


In Catil. * 4 
a ——— din incer- 


3 con- 
alli 


taque Q. Fa- 
e COg- 
an — Sall. 41. 


pit, ut ſtudium conjurationis 
vehementer ſimulent, cæteros 
adeant, bene polliceantur, 
dentque operam, ut eos quam 
— manifeſtos . 


conſpi- 
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cConſpirators, they inſiſted on having ſome creden- 
tials from them to ſhew to their. people at home, 
without which they would never be induced to 
enter into an engagement ſo hazardous. This was 
thought reaſonable, and preſently complied with; 
and Vulturcius was appointed to go along with the 
embaſſadors, and introduce them to Catiline on 
their road, in order to confirm the agreement, and 
exchange aſſurances alſo with him; to whom Len- 
tulus ſent at the ſame time a particular letter under 
bis own band and ſeal, though without his name. 
Cicero being punctually informed of all theſe facts, 
concerted privately with the embaſſadors the time 
and manner of their leaving Rome in the night, 
and that on the Milvian bridge, about a mile from 
the city, they ſhould be arreſted with their papers and 
letters about them, by two of the Prætors, L. Flaccus 
2 and C. Pontinius, whom he had inſtructed for that 
Purpoſe, and ordered to lie in ambuſh near the place, 
with a ſtrong guard of friends and ſoldiers: all which 
was ſucceſsfully executed, and the whole company 
—_ priſoners to Cicero's houſe by break of 
[ . 8 . 5 %)%%ù«ͤ AAA 
; Taz rumor of this accident preſently drew a 
reſort of Cicero's principal friends about him, who 
adviſed him to open the letters before he produced 
them in the Senate, leſt if nothing of moment were 
found in them, it might be thought raſh and impru- 
dent to raiſe an unneceſſary terror and alarm through 
the city. But he was too well informed of the 
contents, to fear any cenſure of that kind; and 
declared, that in a caſe of public danger be ghought 
it his duty to lay the matter intire before tht public 


_ Dr — a — 
— — = A . a 
— way — wes 
—— * 7 on rec — ̃ " 


(4] L. Flaccum & C. Pon- pontem Milvium pervenerunt 
timum Prztores—ad me vo- —ipfi comprehenſi ad me, 
cavi, rem expoſui; quid fieri cum jam diluceſceret, dedu- 
placeret oftendi—occulte ad cuntur. In Catil. 3. 2. 
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' council el. He ſummoned the Senate therefore 


to meet immediately, and ſent at the ſame time 
for Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lentulus, 


who all came preſently to his houſe, ſuſpectin 
nothing of the diſcovery ; and being inform 
alſo of a 


houſe, where he found a great number of ſwords 
daggers, with other arms, all newly cleaned, 


and ready for preſent ſervice [f 


WII this r gens he Le out to meet the 
of Concord, with a numerous. 


Senate in the Temp 
guard of Citizens, carrying the embaſſadors and 


the conſpirators with him in cuſtody: and after 

he had given the aſſembly an account of the whole 

affair, Vulturcius was called in to be examined 

ſeparately ; to whom Cicero, by order of the houſe, . 

of re a pardon and reward, if he would faithful. 
diſcover all that be knew: upon which, after 


ſome heſitation, he confeſſed, that he had letters 


and inſtructions from Lentulus to Cætiline, to preſs. 


him to accept the affiſtance of the ſlaves, and to lead 


His army with all expedition towards Rome, to the. 
intent, that when it ſhould be ſet on fire in different 


places, and the general maſſacre begun, he might be 


at hand to intercept thoſe who eſcaped, and join with 


his friends in the City [ gl. 


le] Cum ſummis & clariſ. cilium rem integram defer- 


ſimis hujus civitatis viris, rem. Ib. 3. 3. 5 
qui, audita re, frequentes ad [V] Admonitu Allobro- 
me convenerant, literas a me gum— C. Sulpicium— miſi, 


| Prius aperiri, quam ad Sena- qui ex ædibus Cethegi, fi 


antity of arms provided by Cethegus for 
the uſe of the conſpiracy, he ordered C. Sulpi-. 
clus, another of the Prætors, to go and ſearch bis 


tum referrem,  placeret, ne fi. 


nihil eſſet inventum, temere 
a me tantus tumultus injectus 
civitati videretur, me negavi 


eſſe facturum, ut de periculo 


publico non ad publicum con- 
. 


quid telorum eſſet, efferret; 


ex quibus ille maximum fica- 


rum numerum & gladiorum 


extulit. 


Ibid. it, Plutarch. 
in Cic, ' EE os 
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tion. from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that 


2 


ruck ion of the City and Empire: that there was 
foms diſpute between Cetbegus and the reſt about the 


Joke &. an ts. feat. of Saturn, or the middle of 
Hus Bow a firſt that from Cerbegus; gee 
ng 


_ the;Seuate and People of the Allobroges, ſignifying, 
hat be would mate good what he had promiſed to 


He had been interrogated juſt before, about the 
arms that were found at his houſe ; to which he 
_ anſwered, that they were provided onely for his cu- 
rigſity, for he had alivays been particularly feed. of 
nat arms: but after his letter was read, he was 


was then brought in, and acknowledged his hand 
nd Jeal'; and when his letter was read, to the 


duced, and bis ſeal likewiſe owned by him; which 
2 2 n to be the head of his rand- 
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T xx. embaſſadors were examined next, who 
„ that they bad received letters to their na- 


FI 


. 
(my D 2. 
1 8 


theſe three, and L. Caſſius alſo required them to fend 
bore as ſoon as. pofible into Italy, declar- 

they. no . OCC or any. foot : ? that 

Ly ag afſured them from the Sityltine books, 
ond the anſwers. of Southſayers, that he was the 
| third Cornelius, who was Iftined to be maſter of 
Rome, as Cima and Sylla. had been before bim; 
and that this was the fatal year marked for the de- 


4 „ 


time of firing the City; for while the reſt were for 2 
Lecember, Cetbegus thought that day too remote 
and: Ailatory. The letters were then produced 7 


upon 
"bins the ſeat, . be allowed. it to be his; it 
was. written 20th his-own hand, and addreſſed to. 


their embaſſadors, and entreating them alſo to per- 
formwhat the embaſſaders had undertaken for them. L 


Landes Soo 
N 88 EE 
422. . ** * Ly 


o dejected and confounded, that he had no- 
thing at all to ſay for himſelf. Statilius 


fame purpoſe with Cethegus s, he confeſſed it to 
ze hit oπꝓe.. Then Lentulus's letter was pro- 
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Father, could not help,e ating with * 
r e e eee ſo remark: 


able for a fingular love of his country, bad not K. 


clamed bim from bis traiterous deſigns, His letter 


was of the ſame import with the other two; 


but having leave to ſpeak for himſelf, be af firft 
denied the whole change, and began io queſtion the 
 embaſſadors and Vulnureius, what bujineſs they ever 
had with bim, and on what ocoafion they camt to 
Bis houſe; to which they gave clear and diſtin? an- 


fevers; fignifying by whom, and bow often they bad 


Been introduced to him; and then aſtetl bim in their 
turn, whether be had never mentioned any thing to 


them about the Sibylline Oracles; upon which being 


confounded, or infatuated rather by ibe ſenſe of bis 


guilt, be gave a remarkable proof, as Cicero ſays, 
of the great force of conſcience; for not onely bis 
| 4ſual parts and eloquence, but bis impudence too, in 
which be outdid all men, quite failed zum; ſo that 
= confeſſed bis crime, to the ſurprize of the wobote 
aſſembly. Then Vultureius deſired, that the let- 
ter to Catiline, which Lentulus had ſent by him, 
might be opened; Where Lentulus gain, though 
greatly diſordered, atknowledged bis hand and feal : 
it was written without any name, but to this 
effect: * You will know who T am, from bim whom 
„I have ſent to you. Take care to forew yourſelf 
* man; and recolle# in what a fituation you 
% are; and conſider what is now neceſſary for you. 


« Be ſure to make uſe of the affiftance of all, even 
f the loweſt.” — — Gabinius was then intro- 


duced, and behaved impudently for a while; 


but at laſt denied nothing of what the baader 
charged him with. 


AFTER the criminals and _ Were. with- 


dran, the Senate went into a debate upon the 
na of the Republic, and came unanimoufly to 


ö the 


2 
* "Tits 
n 
- - 
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1 following reſolutions: That public thanks 
ſhould be decreed to Cicero in the ampleſt manner; 


_by whoſe virtue, counfil, providence, the Republic : q | 1 


was delivered from. the greateſt dangers : that Flac- 
cus and 2 the Prætors, ſhould be thanked 
likewiſe for their vigorous and punttual execution of 


Ciceros orders: that Antonius, the other Conſul, . 8 
ſhould be praiſed, for having removed ſrom his coun- 


cils all thoſe who were concerned in the conſpiracy: 
Wat Lentulus, after having abdicated the Pretor- 


ſhip, and diveſted bimſelf of his robes, and Cetbe- 


gus, Statilius, and Gabinius, with their other ac- 
complices alſo when taken, Caſſius, Ceparius, Furius, 
.Chilo, Umbrenus, ſhould be committed to ſafe cuſtody 
and that a public thankſgiving ſhould be appointed in 
Grcero's name, for his having preſerved the City from 


à conflagration, the Citizens from 4 maſſacre, and 


Ttaly. from @ war [b]. 

Tux Senate being diſmiſſed, Chow went & 
rely into the Was. and gave the people an 
account of the whole e e in the manner 
as it is juſt related: where he obſerved to them, 
« that the thankſgiving, decreed in his name 
„ was the firſt which had ever been decreed to 
< any. man in the gown :. that all other thankſ- 


e givings had been appointed for ſome particular | 


« ſervices to the Republic, this alone tor ſaving - 


it (i]: that by the ſeizure. of theſe accom- 
« plices, all Catiline's hopes were blaſted at 
once; for when he was driving Catiline out of 
e the City, he foreſaw, that if the was once re- 
moved, there would be nothing to apprehend 


[. In Cat. 8 . Quirites, hoc intcreſt, 
i.] Quod mihi primum quod cæteræ bene geſta, hæc 
pot hanc urbem conditam una conſervata Republica 
togato contigit — quz ſup- conſtituta ell Ibid. ö 
Plicatio, ſi cum cæteris con- | | 
& from 
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<, from the drowſineſs of Lentulus, the fat of 


| «. Caſſius, or the raſhneſs of Cethegus : — that 
_ <.Catiline: was the life and ſoul of the conſpi- 


8 racy; who never took a thing to be done, 
« becauſe he had ordered it; but always follow- 
«. ed, ſollicited, and ſaw it done himſelf: that 


s if he had not driven him from his ſecret plots 
& into open rebellion, he could never have de- 
1 4 Rvere the Republic from it's dangers, or 


never at leaſt with ſo much eaſe and quiet: 
« that Catiline would not have named the fatal 
< day for their deſtruction ſo long beforehand ; 
nor ever ſuffered his hand and ſeal to be 
brought againſt him, as the manifeſt proof of 
6 


his guilt; — which was ſo managed in his 


*' abſence, that no theft in any private houſe 
vas ever more clearly detected than this whole 
** conſpiracy: that all this was the pure effect 
* of a divine influence; not onely for it's being 
« above the reach of human counſil, but be- 
*© cauſe the Gods had ſo remarkably interpoſed 


in it, as to ſhew themſelves almoſt viſibly: 


ct for not to mention the nightly ſtreams of light 


from the weſtern ſky, the blazing of the hea- 


* vens, flaſhes. of lightning, earthquakes, &c. 
“ he could not omit what happened two years 
7 before, when the turrets of the Capitol were 
« ſtruck down with lightning; how the ſouth- 


“ ſayers, called together from all Etruria, de- 


« clared, that fire, ſlaughter, the overthrow of 
“their laws, civil war, and the ruin of the City 
« were portended, unleſs ſome means were found 
« out of appeaſing the Gods: for which pur- 

ſe they ordered a new and larger ſtatue. of 
6c 283 to be made, and to be placed in a po- 
$ ſition contrary. to that of the former image, 
« with it's face er towards the eaſt; inti- 
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7 * chat if it looked towards the lng 
6, Sun, the Forum, and the Senate-hauſe, then 
all plets againſt the State would be detected 
4 ſo evidentliy, that all the world ſhould ſee 
6 them: that upon this anſwer, the Con- 
< fuls:of chat year gave immediate orders for 
„making and — . the ſtatue; but from the 
<< flow: progreſs of the work, neither they, nor 
their ſucoeſſors, nor he himſelf, could get it 
<: finiſhed'till that very day; on which, by the 
A ſpecial influence of Jupiter, while che conſpi- 
< rators and witneſſes were carried through the 
1 Forum to the Temple of Concord, in that 
* very moment the ſtatue was fixed in it's plate; 
and being turned to look upon them and the 
„ Senate, both they and the Senate ſaw the 
Whole conſpiracy detected. And can any man, 
« fays he, be ſuch an enemy to truth, ſo raſn, 
ſo mad, as to deny, that all things which we 
2 ſee, and above all, that this City is governed 
4 by the power and providence of the Gods[k]?** 
He procedes to obſerve, < that the conſpirators 
* maſt needs be under a divine and judicial in- 
4 fatuation, and could never have truſted affairs 
6 and letters of ſuch moment to men barbarous 
* and unknown to them, if the Gods had not 
* confounded their ſenſes: and that the embaſ- 
1 ſadors of à nation ſo diſaffected, and fo able 
« and willing to make war upon them, ſhould 
«- flight the hopes of dominion, and the advan- 
r tageous offers of men of Patrician rank, muſt” 
1. needs be the effect of 3 divine interpoſition ; 
ay: © pecnally when they might have gained their 
_— not by fighting, - but by holding their 
mgues.** He exhorts them therefore, “ to 

1 « | fate that e Ho, religiouſly with 
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« Wet wives and children . F, That for all 
1 


“ his pains and ſervices he defired no other re- 
ward or honor, but the perpetual remem- 
„ brance of that tx: in this he placed all his 
« triumphs and his glory, to have the memory 
Hof that day eternally propagated to the ſafet 

& of the City, and the honor of his Conlul- 
te ſhip; to have it remembered, that there were 
e two Citizens living at the ſame time in the 85 
public, the one 0 whom was terminati 

« extent of the empire by the bounds op che the 
« horizon itſelf ; the other preſerying the ſear 
« and center of that empire [mn]. Sar his 
« caſe however was different from that of 33 
« Generals abroad, who, as ſoon as they 

« conquered their enemies, left them ; whereas 
« it was his lot to live {till among thoſe whom 
« he had ſubdued: that it ought to be their 
<« care therefore to ſee, that the malice of thoſe 
« enemies ſhould not hurt him; and that what 
<< he had been doing for their good ſhould not 
<« redound to his detriment; though as to him- 
« ſelf, he had no cauſe to fear any thing, fince 
<« he mould be protected by the guard of all 
« honeſt men, y the dignity of the Republic 


« itſel f, by the power of conſcience; which all 


« thoſe muft needs violate, who ſhould attempt 
« to injure him: that he would never yield 
'« therefore to the audaciouſneſs of any, but e- 
<« yen provoke and attack all the wicked and the 


« profligate: yet if all their rage at laſt, when 


« repelled from the people, ſhould turn fingly 
< upon. him, they ſhould conſider what a 

«© couragement it would be hereafter to thoſe, 
6 * who ſhould expoſe themſelves to. danger far 


La Gs; 
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F their ſafety.—That for his part, he would ever 
* ſupport and defend in his private condition 
< what he had acted in his Conſulſhip, and ſhew, 


e that what he had done was not the effect of 


« chance, but of virtue: that if any envy ſhould 
< be ſtirred up againſt' him, it might. hurt the 
* -envious, but advance his glory.—Laſtly, ſince 
it was now night, he bad them all go home, 
< and pray to Jupiter the guardian of them and 
the City; and though the danger was now 
< over, to keep the ſame watch in their houſes 


© as before, for fear of any ſurprize; and he 
© would take care, that they py 


ey ſnould have no 
< occaſion to do it any longer.“ | 


WuIIx the priſoners were before the Senate, 


Cicero deſired ſome of the Senators, who could 


write ſhort-band, to take notes of every thing that 
was ſaid; and when the whole examination was 
finiſhed and reduced into an act, he ſet all the 
_ clerks at work to tranſcribe copies of it, which he 


diſperſed preſently through Italy and all the 


Provinces, to prevent any invidious miſrepre- 
ſentation of what was ſo clearly atteſted and con- 
felſed by the criminals themſelves {n], who for the 


* were committed to the free cuſtody of the 
Magiſtrates and Senators of their acquaintance [o], 


till the Senate ſhould come to a final reſolution 


about them. All this paſſed on the third of De- 


cember, a day of no ſmall fatigue to Cicero, who, 
75 7 Conſtitui Senatores, s 


14. 1 5 2 hk ; ; 
qui omnium indicum difta, fo] Ut abdicato magiſtra- 
Interrogata, reſponſa perſcri- tu, Lentulus, itemque cæteri 


-berent : deſcribi ab omnibus in liheris cuſtodiis habeantur. 


ſtatim libraziis, dividi paſhm Itaque Lentulus, P. Lentulo 


d & pervulgari atque edi po- Spintheri, qui tum Adilis 


o Romano imperavi erat; Cethegus Cornificio, 


Aivin toti Italiz, emiſ in &c. Salluſt. 47. 


from 
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| of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
from break of day till the evening, ſeems to have 
been engaged, without any refreſhment, in exa- 
mining the witneſſes and the criminals, and pro- 
curing the decree which was conſequent upon it; 


and when that was over, in giving a narrative of 


the whole tranſaction to the people, who were 
waiting for that purpoſe in the Forum. The 
ſame 3 rt his wife Terentia, with the Veſtal Vir- 
gius and the principal matrons of Rome, was per- 
forming at home, according to annual cuſtom, 
the myſtic rites of the Goddeſs Bona, or the Good, 
to which no male creature was ever admitted; 
and till that function was over, he was excluded 
alſo from his own houſe, and forced to retire to a 
neighbour's ; where with a ſelect council of friends 
he began to deliberate upon the method of pu- 
niſhing the traitors ; when his wife came in all 


. haſt to inform him of a prodigy, which had juſt 


happened amongſt them; for the ſacrifice being 
over, and the fire of the altar ſeemingly extinct, a 
bright flame iſſued ſuddenly from the aſhes, to the aſto- 
niſoment of the company; upon which the Veſtal 


Virgins ſent ber away, to require him to purſue what 


he had then in his thoughts for the good of his coun- 
try, fince the Goddeſs by this fign had given great 
Abt to bis ſafety and glory [pl. - 


1 * - 


Ir is not improbable, that this pretended pro- 


dig was projected between Cicero and Terentia; 


whoſe filter likewiſe being one of the Yeftal 
Virgins, and having the direction of the whole 
- .geremony, might help to effect without ſuſpi- 


cion what had been privately concerted amongſt. 


them. For it was of great uſe to Cicero, to 
poſſeſs the minds of the people, as ſtrongly as 
6 Fa could, with an apprehenſion of their danger, 


)] Flatarch, in Cle. 
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for the fake of diſpoſing them the more eaſily 


to approve the reſolution, that he had alread) 


caken in his own mind, of putting the eonſpf- 
rators to death. 12 85 * "1 


. 


Tur day following, rhe Senate ordered public 
rewards to the Embaſſadors and Vulturcius for their 


faithful diſtoveries [2]; and by the vigor of their 


procedings ſeemed to ſhew an intention of treat- 
ing their priſoners with the laſt ſeverity. The 
City in the mean while was alarmed with the ru- 
mor of freſb plots, formed by the loves and depen- 
dents of Lentulus and Cethegus for the reſcue. of 
their maſters [Ir]; which obliged Cicero to reih- 
force his guards ; and for the prevention of all 
ſuch attempts, to put an end to the whole af- 
fair, by bringing the queſtion of their puniſh- 
ment, without farther Ney, before the Senate; 
which he ſummoned for that purpoſe the next 
morning. | 3 . 


Tux debate was of great delicacy and impor- 
tance z to decide upon the lives of citizens of 
the firſt rank. Capital puniſhments were rare 
and ever odious in Kone whoſe laws were © 
all others the leaſt ſanguinary; baniſhment, with 


el Preemia legatis Allo- eripiendain follicitabant. — 

brogum, Titoque Vulturcio - Cethegus -autem per nuncios 

dediftis ampliſima. In Ca- familiam, atque libertos ſu- 
os, lectos & exercitatos i 


[7] Liberti & pauci ex audaciam orabat, ut, grege 
clientibus Lentuli opifices at facto, cum telis ad ſeſe ir- 
que ſervitia in vicis ad eum rumperent. Salluſt. 50. 
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as a ſtretch of power, and an infringement of 
the rights of the people, which nothing could 
excuſe, but the neceſſity of times, and the extre- 
mity of danger. For there was an old law of 
Porcius Læca, a Tribun, which granted to all cri- 
minals capitally condemned an appeal to the peaple'; 
and a later one of C. Gracchus, 1% prabibit the 
taking away the life of am Citizein without @ formal 


bearing before the people [a] : ſo that ſome Sena- 


tors, who had concurred in all the de- 
bates, withdrew themſelves from this, to ſhew 
their diſlike of what they expected to be the if- 
ſue of it, and o have no bund in putting Noman 
Citizens to death by à vate of the Senate [t]. Here 
o_ was ground enough for Cicero's enemies to 
„if extreme methods were purſued: he 

ren was aware of it, and ſaw, that the pub- 

17 intereſt called for the ſevereſt puniſhment, 
his private intereſt the gentleſt; yet he came re- 
folved to facrifice all regards for his own quiet 


do the conſideration of the public ſafe 


As ſoon therefore as he had moved e queſti- 
on, what was to be done with the conſpirators ? 
Silanus, the. Conſul ele, being called upon to 
ſpeak the firſt, adviſed, that thoſe who were then 
in cuſtody, with the reſt who ſhould afterwards be 
taken, ſhould all be put to death ſu]. To this all 
who f r after him readily aſſented, till it came 
© 2 08 Prator 800 who in an . 


Hl Porcia lex virgas rw 11 Video de iſtis, qui ſe 


omnium civium Romanorum populares haberi volunt, 
corpore amovit— libertatem abeſſe non neminem, ne de 
civium lictori eripuit — C. capite videlicet Romani civis 
Gracchus legem tulit, ne de - ferat. In Catil. 
capite civium Romanorum 
injuſſu veſtro Pro 04 Salluſt. 50. 
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and elaborate ſpeech, treated that opinion, 
et not as cruel ; fince death, he ſaid; was not a 


a ment, but relief to the miſerable, and 


no ſenſe either of good or ill beyond = 
« but as new and illegal, and contrary to the 
coonſtitution of the Republic: and though the 
4 heinouſneſs of the crime would juſtify any ſe- 
<<. yerity, yet the example was dangerous I a 


K. . free ſtate; and the 8 uſe of arbitrary 


wer in good hands, had been the cauſe of 
<< fatal miſchief when it fell into bad; of which 
he produced ſeveral inſtances, both in other 


cities and their own : and though no danger 


< could be prehended from theſe times, or 
< ſuch a Conſul as Cicero; yet in other times, 
« and-under another Conſul, when the ſword 


_ <© was once drawn by a decree of the Senate, 


no man could promiſe what miſchief it might 
4 not do before it was ſheathed again: his opi- 
«© nion therefore was, that the eſtates of the 
ce conſſ irators ſhould be confiſcated, ' and their 


« perſons cloſely confined in the ſtrong Towns 


< of Traly; ; pw? that it ſhould” be criminal for 
© any one to move the Senate or the 2 for 
« any favor towards them [x].“ 

Tusk two contrary opinions being ſed, 
the next queſtion was, which of them ſhould 
take place: Czſar's had made a great impreſſion 
on the aſſembly, and faggered even Silanus, who 
began 10 n and mitigate the ſeverity of his 
vote []; and Cicero's friends were going for- 
wardly into it, as Ikely to create the leaſt trouble 


10 en * — whole ature ny de Euler 5 


1 79 Thid. | ſententiam 2 quia mutare 


J Ut ns Conſu- turpe erat, inresetione x 
tum non TR lenire. Suet. J. Cel. 14. 
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began to be ſollicitous {z]: when Cice- 
0 obl rving 0 inclination of the houſe, and 
riſing up to put the queſtion, made his fourth 
ſpeech, which now remains, on the ſubject of 
Bes tranſaction; in which he delivered his ſen- 
timents with all the ſkill both of the Orator and 
the Stateſman; and while he ſee to ſhew a 
perfect neutrality, and to give equal commen- 
_ dation. to both the opinions, was artfully labor- 
ing all the while to turn the ſcale in favor of 
Silanus's, which he conſidered as a neceſſary ex- 
ample of ſeverity in the preſent circumſtances 
of the Republic. 

He declared, © That though i it v was a leine 
« to him to obſerve the concern and ſollicitude 
which the Senate had expreſſed an his account, 
yet he begged of them to lay it all aſide, and, 
<« without any regard to him, to think onely of 
% themſelves * their families: that he was 

< willing to ſuffer any perſecution, if by his la- 
bors he could ſecure their dignity and ſafety: 

that his life had been oft attempted in the 

Forum, the field of Mars, the Senate, his 


. < on houſe, and in his very bed: that for 
their quiet he had digeſted many things 


<« againſt: his will without ſpeaking of them; 
“ but if the Gods would grant that iſſue to his 


« Conſulſhip, of ſaving them from a maſſacre, - 


<« the City rom flames, all Italy from war, let 
« what fate ſoever attend himſelf, he would 
« be content with it [a}].” He preſſes them 
therefore to © turn their whole care upon the 
« State: that it was not a Gracchus, or a Saturni- 
« nus, who was now in judgement before them: 
but Traitors, whoſe deſign it was to deſtroy 


- ot Plutarch, i in Cic. La] In Catil. 4. 1. 
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d noeching had yet been done, he reſolved to 
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kde City by fire, the Senate and People by x 


«©: maſſacre ;- who had ſollicited the Gauls and 
*..the very ſlaves to join with them in their trea- 
f% fon, of which they had all been convicted by 
<+ ketters, hands, ſeals, and their ;own:-confet- 
ions [J. That the Senate, by ſeveral pre- 
*Jvious acts, had already condemned them; by 


L their public thanks to him; hy depoſing Len- 


< tulus from his Prætorſhip; by committing 
+ them to cuſtady; by decreeing a thankſgiv- 
ing; by rewarding the witneſſes: but as if 


<< propoſe to them anew the queſtion. both of 
the fast and the puniſhment : that whatever 


they intended to do, it muſt be determined 


«before night: for the miſchief was ſpread 


wider than they imagined; had not onely in- 


++, ſedted Italy, but croffed the Alps, and ſeized = 


* che Provinces: that it was not to be ſuppreſ- 


ſed by delay and irreſolution, but by quick 
and vigorous meaſures [e]: that there were 
* two opinions nom before them; the firſt, of 
„ Silamm, for putting the criminals to death; 


the Fcond, of Cæſar, who, excepting deat, 


*© was for:every other way of puniſhing; each, 


_$©agreably to his dignity, and the importance 


of the cauſe, was for treating them with the 
<< 'laſt-feverity :* the one thought, that thoſe, 
< [who had attempted to deprive them all of life, 
* and to. extinguiſh the very name of Rome, 
* ought not to enjoy the benefit of living a 
moment; and be had ſhewed withal, that 
e this puniſhment had often been inflicted on 
<::ſeditious: Citizens: the other imagined, that 


death was not deſigned by the Gods for a pu- 
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e niſhment, but che cure of our miſeries; fo 
6 it unwillingly, the 
& brave often ſought it voluntarily; but that 
< bonds and impriſonment, eſpecially if perpe- 


* tual, were contrived. for the puniſhment of 


> * Ce: : theſe there ore he ordered 


to be provided for them in the great Towns 


60 of k y : yet in this propoſal there ſeemed to 


be ſome injuſtice, if- the Senate was to impoſe 


c that burthen upon the Towns, or ſome dif- 


e ficulty, if they were onely to deſire it; yet if 
> 


« they thought fit to decree it, he would under- 
< take to find thoſe. who would not refuſe to 
comply with it for the public good: that 
« Cxfar, by adding, a penalty on tha Towns if 
any of the criminals ſhould eſcape, and 1 


e ing ſo horrible a confinement without a Poſfi. 


„ bility of being releaſed from it, had deprived 
e them of all hope, the onely comfort of un- 
« happy mortals: he had ordered their eſtates 
c“ alſo _ be confiſcated, and left them nothing 
<« but life; which if he had taken away, he 
* would have caſed them at once af all farther 


pain, either of mind or body: for it was on 


cc this account that the ancients invented thoſe 
< infernal puniſhments of the dead; to keep the 
« wicked under ſome awe in this life, who wnh= 


< much it was his intereſt that they ſhould fol- 
te low Czſar's opinion, who had always purſue 


* Peralar meaſures; and by being che author of | 


1 | Taque un aliqua in ' rant, quod videlicet /intelk 

rmido improbis eſſet gebant, his remotis, non eſſe 

pofita apud inferos ejuſmodi 2 aw FEY. 
quzdam illi antiqui — dam. 
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s out them would have no dread of death it- 
4 ſelf [4]. That for his own part, he ſaw how 
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« has vote, would 8 Nel any attack 
<. of popular envy; but i owed Silanus': 
he did not — what . it might _ 
to himſelf; yet that the ſervice-of the Re- 
4 Kade ought to ſuperſede all conſiderations of 
danger: that Cefar, by this propoſal, had 
i. given them a perpetual pledge of his affection 
78 2 the State; and ſhewed the difference be- 
<. tween the affected lenity of their dayly decla- 
0 mers and a mind truly popular, which ſought. 
nothing but the real good of the people: that 
% he could not but obſerve, that one of thoſe, 
ho valued themſelves on being popular, had 
„ abſented himſelf from this day's debate, that 
“ he might not give a vote upon the life of a 
«Citizen; yet by concurring with them in all 
te their previous votes, he had already paſſed a 
äjudgement on the merits of the cauſe : that as 
to the objection urged by Cæſar, of Gracchus's 
law, forbidding to put Citizens to death, it 
_ <-- ſhould be remembered, that thoſe, who were 
<« adjudged to be enemies, could no longer be 
*. conſidered as Citizens; and that the author of 
«. that law had himſelf ſuffered death by the 
. order of the people: that ſince Cæſar, a man 
2 of ſo mild and merciful a temper, had pro- 
< poſed ſo ſevere a puniſhment, if they ſnould 
5 2 it into an act, they would give him a 
. r and companion, who would juſtify 
to the people; but if they e Si- 
4 lanus's opinion, it would be eaſy ſtill to defend 
both them and himſelf from any imputation 
* of cruelty: for he would maintain it, after all, 
< to be the gentler of the two; and if he ſeem- 
ed to be more eager than N in this cauſe, 
« it was not from any ſeverity of temper, for. 
no man had leſs of 1 it, but out of pure hu- 
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e manity and clemency.“ 
ing a moſt dreadful image of © the city reduced 
„* to aſhes, of heaps of ſlaughtered citizens, of 
«© the cries of mothers and their infants, the vio- 
<< lation of the Veſtal Virgins, and the conſpi- 
<« rators inſulting over the ruins of their coun- 


„try; he affirms it to be © the greateſt cruel- 


„ ty to the Republic, to ſhew any lenity to the 
4 authors of ſuch horrid wickedneſs ; unleſs 
* they would call L. Cæſar cruel, for declaring 
© the other day in the Senate, that Lentulus, 
&« who was his ſiſter's huſband, had deſerved to 


die: that they ought to be afraid rather of 


being thought cruel for a remiſsneſs of puniſh- 
* ing, than for any ſeverity which could be 
« uſed againſt ſuch outragious enemies: that he 


« would not conceal from them what he had 


* heard to be propagated through the city, that 
e they had not ſufficient force to ſupport and 
<« execute their ſentence ſe]: but he aſſured 
them, that all things of that kind were fully 
„provided; that the whole body of the peo- 
< ple was aſſembled for their defenſe ; that the 
“ Forum, the Temples, and all the avenues of 
„ the Senate were poſſeſſed by their friends; 
c that the Equeſtrian order vied with the Senate 
<« itſelf in their zeal for the Republic; whom, 
<« after a diſſenſion of many years, that day's 
<< cauſe had entirely reconciled and united with 
c them; and if that union, which his Conſul- 
« ſhip had confirmed, was preſerved and per- 
„ petuated, he was confident, that no civil or 
* domefſticevilcouldever again diſturbthemſ f}. 
„ That if any of them were ſhocked by the re- 
port of Lentulus's agents running up and 


a le] Ibid. 1. [/I Did. 1 | 
Vor. I. * . 


Then after form- 
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cc . down the ſtreets, and ſolliciting the needy and 
ce filly to make ſome effort for his reſcue; the fact 
in was true, and the thing had been at- 
* tempted ; but not a man was found ſo def 
< rate, who did not prefer the poſſeſſion of his 
<£< ſhed, in which he worked, his little hut and 
bed in which he ſlept, to any hopes of change 
c from the public confuſion : for all their ſub- 


6 ſiſtence depended on the peace and fullneſs of 


< the city; and if their gain would be interrupted 
«*« by ſhutting up their ſhops, how much more 
« would it be ſo by burning them ?—Since the 
<« people then were not wanting in their zeal and 


duty towards them, it was their part not to be 


* wanting to the people [gl. That they had a 
* Conſul ſnatched from various dangers and the 
% jaws of death, not for the propagation of his 


c own life, but of their ſecurity ; ſuch a Conſul, 


<« as they would not always have, watchfull for 
« them, regardleſs of himſelf: they had alſo, 
«what was never known before, the whole Ro- 
man people of one and the ſame mind: that they 
« ſhould reflect how one night had almoſt demo- 
<« liſhed the mighty fabric of their empire, raiſed 
<« by ſuch pains and virtue of men, by ſuch favor 
* and kindneſs of the Gods: that by their beha- 
« yiour on that day they were to provide, that 
«© the ſame thing ſhould not onely never be at- 
<< tempted, but not ſo much as thought of again 
„ by any citizen [Y. That as to himſelf, though 
he had now drawn upon him the enmity of the 

« whole band of conſpirators, he looked upon 
them as a baſe, abject, contemptible faction; 


4 but if, through the madneſs of any, it ſhould 


ever riſe again, ſoas to prevail againſt the Senate 
(el wid. 8. [4] Ibid. 9. 
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and the Republic, yet he ſhould never be in- 
duced to repent * 


him, was prepared for all men ; but none ever 
acquired that glory of life, which they had con- 
ferred upon him by their decrees : for to all 
others they decreed thanks for having ſerved 
the Republic ſucceſsfully ; to him alone for 
having ſaved it. He fo therefore, that 


there might be ſome place for his name among 


the Scipio's, Paullus's, Marius's, Pompey's ; 
unleſs it were thought a greater thing to open 
their way into new Provinces, than to provide, 
that their conquerors ſhould have a home at laſt 
to return to: that the condition however of a 
foreign victory was much better than of a do- 
meſtic one; fince a foreign enemy, when con- 
quered, was either made a ſlave or a friend: but 
when citizens once turn rebels, and are baffled 
in their plots, one can neither keep them quiet 
by force, nor oblige them by favors : that he 
had undertaken therefore an eternal war with 


all traiterous citizens; but was confident, that 
it would never hurt either him or his, while 


the memory of their paſt dangers ſubſiſted, or 
that there could be any force ſtrong enough to 
overpower the preſent union of the Senate and 


the Knights [i]: That in lieu therefore of the f 


command of armies and provinces, which he 


had declined; of a Triumph and all other ho- 


nors, which he had refuſed; he required no- 
thing more from them, than the perpetual re- 
membrance of his Conſulſnip: while that con- 
tinued fixed in their minds, he ſhould think 


himſelf impregnable: but if the violence of the 


oo 0 Ibid. 10. x 


- Qs : ... * 


his preſent conduct; for 
death, with which perhaps they would threaten 
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e factious ſhould ever defeat his hopes, he recom- 
% mended to them his infant ſon, and truſted, 

that it would be a ſufficient guard, not onely 
<« of his ſafety, but of his dignity, to have it re- 
< membered, that he was the fon of one, who, 
at the hazard of his own life, had preſerved the 
<« lives of them all.” He concludes, by exhort- 
ing them to © act with the ſame courage which 
they had hitherto ſhewn through all this affair, 


* Z and to procede to ſome reſolute and vigorous 


decree; ſince their lives and liberties, the ſafety 
« of the City, of Italy, and the whole Empire 
e depended upon it. 


'Tras ſpeech had the deſired effect; and Cicero, 


by diſcovering his own inclination, gave a turn to 
the inclination of the Senate ; when Cato, one of 
_ the new Tribuns, role up, and after extolling Cicero 


to the ſkres[k], and recommending to the aſſembly 
the authority of his example and judgement, pro- 


ceded to declare, agreably to his temper and prin- 


ciples, That he was ſurprized to ſee any debate 
about the puniſhment of men, who had begun 
< an actual war againſt their country: that their 


* deliberation ſhould be, how to ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt them, rather than how to puniſn 


them: that other crimes might be puniſhed 


after commiſſion, but unleſs this was preyented 
<< before it's effect, it would be vain to ſeek a 
* remedy after: that the debate was not about 
the public revenues, or the oppreſſions of the 
c allies, but about their own lives and liberties; 


< notabout the diſcipline or manners of the city, 


85 on which he had oft delivered his mind in that 


Tn Quz omnia quia Cato ine "RAY in ejus ſen- 


laudibus extulerat in cœlum. tentiam tranſiret. Vell. Fat. 


(Ep. ad Att. 12. 21. ] ita Con- 2. 35. 
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place; nor about the greatneſs or proſperity of 
their empire; but whether they or their enemies 


ſhould poſſeſs that empire; and in ſuch a caſe 


there could be no room for mercy : that they 
had long ſince loſt and confounded the true 
names of things : to give away other people's 


money was called generoſity ; and to attempt 


what was criminal, fortitude. But if they muſt 
needs be generous, let it be from the ſpoils of 
the allies; if merciful, to the plunderers of the 
treaſury; but let them not be prodigal of the 
blood of Citizens, and by ſparing a few bad 
deſtroy all the good: That Cæſar indeed had 


j — well and gravely concerning life and 
e 


ath; taking all infernal puniſhments for a 
fiction, and ordering the criminals therefore to 


be confined in the corporate Towns: as if there 


was not more danger from them in thoſe Towns, 


than in Rome itſelf; and more encouragement 


to the attempts of the deſperate, where there 
was leſs ſtrength to reſiſt them: ſo that his pro- 
poſal could be of no uſe, if he was really afraid 
of them: but if in the general fear he alone had 
none, there was the more reaſon for all the reſt 


to be afraid for themſelves: that they were not 


deliberating on the fate onely of the conſpira- 


tors, but of Catiline's whole army, which would 
be animated or dejected in proportion to the 
vigor or remiſsneſs of their decrees: That it 


was not the arms of their anceſtors, which made 


Rome ſo great, but their diſcipline and man- 


ners, which were now depraved and corrupted: 
that in the extremity of danger it was a ſhame 
to ſee them ſo indolent and irreſolute, waiting 
for each other to ſpeak firſt, and truſting, like 


women, to the Gods, without doing any thing 
for themſelves: that the help of the Gods was 


Q3 © not 
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* not to be obtained by idle vows and | tice 
« tions: that ſucceſs attended the vigilant, the 
te ative, the provident; and when people gave 
6e themſelves up to ſloth and lazineſs, it was in 
& vain for them to pray; they would find the 
* Gods angry with them: that the flagitious lives 
tc of the criminals confuted every argument of 
« mercy: that Catiline was hovering over them 
% withanarmy, while hisaccomplices were within 
«© the walls, and in the very heart of the city; 
« ſo that, whatever they determined, it could 

“ not be kept ſecret, which made it the more 


8 + neceſſary to determine quickly. Wherefore 


* his opinion was, that ſince the criminals had 
5 been convicted, both by teſtimony and their 
% own confeſſion, of a JercRable treaſon againſt 
* the R they ſhould ſuffer the ks 
sf ment o death, according to che cuſtom of their 


s anceſtors [I].“ 


Cos authority, added to the impreſſion which 
Cicero had already made, put an end to the de- 
bate; and the Senate, wpplending his vigor and 
reſolution, reſolved upon a decree in conſequence 
of it n]. And though Silanus had firft propoſed 
that opinion, and was followed in it by all the Con- 
natbrs, yet they ordered the decree to be 
drawn in Cato s words, becauſe he had delivered ＋ 
Jelf more fully and explicitely upon it than any of 
them [u]. The vote was no ſooner paſſed, than 
Cicero reſolved to put it in execution, leſt the 
night, which was coming on, ſhould produce any 
ve w diſturbance: he went directly therefore from 


the Senate, attended by a numerous guard of 


Friends and citizens, and e eee 


[1 Salat. 52: 8 tiam eſt fad diſceſſio.. 8 
_ [=] Ibid. 53. Att. 12. 21. | 
I] Ideires in ejus ſenten- 
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tuſtody of bis kinſman Lentulus Spinther, and con- 
veyed him through the Forum to the common 
| priſon, where be delivered him to the executioners, 


who preſently ſtrangled him. The other conſpira- 
tors, Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, were con- 


ducted to their execution by the Pretors, and put 


to death in the ſame manner, together with Cepa- 
rius, the onely one of their accomplices who was 
taken after the examination [o]. When the affair 
was over, Cicero was conducted home in a kind of 
triumph by the whole body of the Senate and the 
Knights; the ſtreets being all illuminated, and the 
women and children at the windows, and on the tops 
of. houſes, to ſee him paſs along through infinite acc 
mations of the multitude proclaming him their ſavi- 
our and deliverer [p]. e 
Tris was the fifth of December, thoſe celebrated 
Nones, of which Cicero uſed to boaſt ſo much eyer 
after, as the moſt glorious day of his life : and it 
is certain, that Rome was indebted to him on this 
day for one of the greateſt deliverances which it 
had ever received ſince it's foundation; and which 
nothing dr mi, hisvigilanceand ſagacitycould 
have ſo happily effected: for from the firſt alarm 
of the plot, he never reſted night or day, till he bad 
got full information of the cabals and counfils of the 
conſpirators 2 by which he eaſily baffled all their 
projects, and played with them as he pleaſed ; 
and without any riſk to the public could draw them 
on uſt far enough to e their guilt manifeſt, 
and their ruin inevitable. But his maſter-piece 
was the driving Catiline out of Rome, and teizing 
him as it were into a rebellion before it was ripe, 


In eo omnes dies, noc- 3. 2. 


1 ue conſumſi, ut quid age- 


= Salut. 55 4 rent, quid molirentur, ſenti- 
J Plu in Cic. rem ac viderem. In Catil. 


in . 
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in hopes that by carrying out with him his ac- 
complices, he would clear the city at once of the 
Kat A 5 faction; or by leaving them behind with- 
out his head to manage them, would expoſe them 
to ſure deſtruction by their own folly: for Cati- 
line's chief truſt was not on the open force which 
he had provided in the field, but on the ſucceſs 
of his ſecret. practices in Rome, and on makin 
himſelf. maſter of the city ; the credit of which 
would have engaged to him of courſe all the 
meaner ſort, and induced all others through Italy, 
| who wiſhed well to his caufe, to declare for him 
immediately : ſo that when this apprehenſion was 
over, by the ſeizure and puniſhment of his aſſo- 
ciates, the Senate thought the danger at an end, 
and that they had nothing more to do, but to 
vote thankſgtvings and feſtivals ; looking upon Ca- 
tiline s army as a crew onely of fugitives, or ban- 
ditti, whom their forces were ſure to deſtroy 
whenever they could meet with them. | 
Bur Catiline was in condition ſtill to make a 
ſtouter reſiſtance than they imagined: he had filled 
up histroops to the number of i legions, or about 
twelve thouſand fighting men ; of which a fourth 
onely was completely armed, the reſt furniſhed with 
what chance offered, darts, ances, clubs. He re- 
Fuſed at firſt to enliſt faves, who flocked to him in 
great numbers, - truſting to the proper ſtrength of 
che conſpiracy, and knowing that he ſhould quickly 
Have ſoldiers enough, if his friends performed their 
part at home [7]. So that when the Conſul An- 
tonĩus approached towards him with his army, he 
"ſhifted his quarters, and made frequent motions 
and marches through the mountains, ſometimes to- 


Nome ſocii incepta patra- | * 8 


[1 Sperabat propediem viſſent—interea ſervitia repu- | 


wards 
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Wards Gaul, ſometimes towards the City, in order to 
avoid an engagement till he could hear ſomenews 


from Rome: but when the fatal account came, of 


the death of Lentulus and the reſt, the face of his 
affairs began preſently to change, and his army to 
dwindle apace, by the deſertion of thoſe, whom 
the hopes of victory and plunder had invited to 
his camp. His firſt attempt therefore was by long 
marches and private roads through the Apennine, 
to make his eſcape into Gaul: but Q. Metellus, who 
had been ſent thither before by Cicero, imagining 
that he would take that reſolution, had ſecured all 
the paſſes, and poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly 
with an army — — Legions, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to force his way on that ſide; whilſt 
on the other, the Conſul Antonius with a much 
greater force blocked him up behind, and encloſed 
him within the mountains [s]. Antonius himſelf 


had no inclination to fight, or at leaſt with Cati- 


line; but would willingly have given him an 
portunity to eſcape, had not his 
who was Cicero's creature, and his Lieutenant Pe- 
treius, urged bim on againſt his will to force Catiline 
to the neceſſity of a batile [i]: who ſeeing all things 
deſperate, and nothing left but either to die or 
conquer, reſolved to try his fortune againſt An- 
tonius, though much the ſtronger, rather than 
Metellus ; in hopes ſtill, that out of regard to their 


#ſtor Sextius, 


4] [1 Ibid. 87. | 
Ii Hoe breve dicam: Si 


M. Petreii non excellens ani- 


mo & amore Reip. virtus, non 


ſumma auctoritas apud mili- 


tes, non mirificus uſus in re 
militari extitiſſet, neque ad- 
jutor ei P. Sextius ad excitan- 
dum Antonium, cohortan- 


dum, ac impellendum fuiſſet, | 


datusillo in bello eſſet hiemi | 


locus, &c. 
Sextius, cum ſuo exercitu, 


ſumma celeritate eſt Anto- 


nium conſecutus. Hic 
quid icem, quibus rebus 
ulem ad rem gerendam 
excitarit; quot ſtimulos ad- 
moverit, &c. Pro Sext. 5. 
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former engagements, he might poſſibly contrive ſome 
way at laſt of throwing the victory into his hands [u]. 
But Antonius happened to be ſeized at that very 
time with a fit of the Gout, or pretended at leaſt to 
be fo, that he might have no ſhare in the deſtruc- 
tion of an old friend: ſo that the command fell 


of courſe to a much better ſoldier and honeſter 


man, Petreius ; who, after a ſharp and bloody 
action, in which be loft a confiderable part of bis beſt 
troops, deſtroyed Catiline and his whole army, fight- 
ing deſperately to the laſt man [x]. They all fell in 
the very ranks in which they ſtood, and, as if in- 
ſpired with the genuin ſpirit of their leader, fought 
not ſo much to conquer, as to ſell their lives as 
dear as they could, and, as Catiline had threatened 
in the Senate, to mingle the public calamity with 


their own ruin. 

Tuus ended this famed conſpiracy; in which 
ſome of the greateſt men in Rome were ſuſpected 
to be privately engaged, particularly Craſſus and 
Cæſar: they were both influenced by the ſame 


motive, and might hope perhaps, by their intereſt 
in the city, to advance themſelves, in the general 


confuſion, to that ſovereign power which the 
aimed at. Craſſus, who had always been Cicero's 
enemy, by an officiouſneſs of bringing letters and 
intelligence to him during the alarm of the plot, 
ſeemed to betray a conſciouſneſs of ſome guilt [3]; 
and Czſar's whole life made it probable, that there 
could hardly be any plot in which he had not 
ſome ſhare ; and in his there was ſo ood a 
ch in 
favor of the criminals, that he had ſome difficulty 
0 eſcape with life from the rage of the Knights, 


; b Plutarch. in Cic. 
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who guarded the avenues of the Senate ; where be 
Aurſt not venture to appear any more, zill be entered 


upon his Pr #torſhip with the new year [2]. Craſſus 


was actually accuſed by one Tarquinius, who was 
taken upon the road as he was going to Catiline, 
and upon promiſe of pardon made a diſcovery of 
what he knew: where after confirming what the 
other witneſſes had depoſed, he added, that be 
was ſent by Craſſus to Catiline, with advice to him, 
not to be diſcouraged by the ſeizure of his accomplices, 
but to _ — greater haſt for that reaſon to the 


| der to reſcue them, hf revive the ſpirits 
of i 5 — At the name of Craſſus the 
Sen 


ate was 


man no — but calling 48 Cicero to put 
the queſtion, and take the ſenſe of the houſe — 
it, they voted Tarquinius's evidence 10 be falſe, and 
ordered him to be kept in chains, nor to be produced 
again before them, till he would confeſs who it was 
that bad ſuborned him [a]. Craſſus declared after- 
wards in the hearing of Salluſt, that Cicero was the 
contriver of this affront upon bim h]. But that does 
not ſeem probable ; ene it was Cicero's conſtant 
maxim, as he frequently intimates in his ſpeeches, 
to mitigate and re all men o 4 credit by gentle me- 
thods, rather than make them deſperate by an unſea- 
ſonable ſeverity , and in the general contagion of the 
city, not to' cut off, but to heal every part that was 
curable. So that when ſome information was given 


1 0 Uti nonnulli Equites etiam in reliquum anni tem- 
Romani, qui præſidii cauſa pus curia abſtinuit. Sueton. 
cum telis erant circum ædem ry 14 
Concordiæ — egredienti ex [4] Sallaſt. 4 

.Senatu_Czſari gladio minita= [|] — * ego 

rentur. Sall 49. Vix poſtea prædicantem audivi, 

pauci complexu, hy 9-0 ob- — illam contumeliam 

jecta protexerint ſibi a Cicerone impoſitam. 
| een non modo ce led Ibid. | 
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ſhocked, that they would hear the 
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likewiſe againſt Cæſar, he choſe to ſtifle it, and 


could not be perſuaded to charge him with the plot, 
by the moſt 


pre ſolicitations of Catulus and Piſo, 
who were both bit particular enemies, the one for 


the loſs of the Hieb-Pricftbood, the ather yon the im- 


peachment above mentioned [cl. 


Wuixsr the ſenſe of all theſe ſervices was freſh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full of his wiſhes, 
and in the very way that he deſired, by the warm 
and gratefull applauſes of all orders of the ci 
For beſides the honors already mentioned, 
Gellius, who had been Conſul and Cenſor, ſaid i in 
a ſpeech to the Senate, that the Republic owed him 
a Civic Crown, for having ſaved them all from 
ruin [d]: and Catulus in a full houſe declared him 
the Father of bis Country [e]; as Cato likewiſe did 


from the Roſtra, with the loud acclamations of. the 


hole people | f]: whence Pliny, in honor of his 
memory, cries out, Hail thou, who waſt firſt ſa- 


luted the Parent of thy Country [g]. This title, 
the moſt glorious which a mortal can wear, was 


from this precedent uſurped afterwards by thoſe, 
mortals deſerved it the leaſt, ihe En- 
perors; proud to extort from ſlaves and flatterens, | 


what Cicero obtained from the free vote of the 
* and 1 of Rome. 


— parentem, 
2 Fam? Patrie Ciceronem libera dixit.. 


beri a 


(lei Appian. bell. civ. I. 2. 
p. [2 b. Bala. 


49. 
[4] L. Gellius, dus audi- 


entibus, civicam coronam de- 


3. it. A. Gell. 5. 6. 
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Thee, Cicero, Rome while free, nor yet enthrall'd 


To Brant s will, thy Country's Parent call'd. 


All the towns of Italy followed the example of | 
the metropolis, in decreeing extraordinary honors 


to him; and Capua in particular choſe bim their 
Patron, and eretted a gilt ftatue to bim [B]. 

' SALLUsT, who allows him the character of an 
excellent Conful, ſays not a word of any of theſe 
honors, nor gives him any greater ſhare of praiſe, 
than what could not be diſſembled by an Hiſto- 
rian. There are two obvious reaſons for this re- 
ſeryedneſs ; firſt, the perſonal enmity, which ac- 
_ cording; to tradition ſubſiſted between them; ſe- 


condly, the time of publiſhing his hiſtory, in the 


reign of Auguſtus, while the name of Cicero was ſtill 
obnoxious to envy. The other Conſul Antonius 
had but a ſmall ſhare of the thanks and honors 
which were decreed upon this occaſion : he was 


known to have been embarked in the ſame cauſe 


with Catiline, and conſidered as acting onely under 
a tutor, and doing penance as it were for paſt of- 
fences: ſo that all the notice, which was taken of 
him by the Senate, was, to pay him the ſlight 
compliment above mentioned, for having remov- 
ed bis late profiigate companions from his friendſhip 
and councils [i]. £7. 


Cicero made 7100 new laws this year; the one, 


as it has been ſaid, apainſt bribery in elections; the 


other, 10 correct the abuſe 4 a privilege called Le- 


gatio libera ; that is, an honorary Legation or 


[5] Me inaurata fiatua do- qui hujus conjurationis parti- 


narunt : me patronum unum cipes fuiſſent, a ſuis & a Reip. 
adſciverant. In Piſ. 11. conſiliis removiſſet. In Catil. 
Ii] Atque etiam college 3. 6. CIS 
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Embaſſy, granted arbitrarily by the Senate to any 
of it's members, when they travelled abroad on 


their private affairs, in order to give them a public 
character, and a right to be treated as adors 


or Magiſtrates ; which, by the inſolence of theſe 


great gueſts, was become a grievous burden 
all the States and Cities through which they 


en was to aboliſb it; but being driven 
from that by one of the 7 ribuns, he was content t 


reſtrain the continuance of it, which before was 


commiſſion, and conſequently all pretenſions to a 


unlimited, 10 the term of one year EI. \ 
Ar his firſt entrance into ki office, L. Lucullus 
was —— demand of a triumph for bis vitto- 


ries over Mit 


ſome of the Magiſtrates 


idlates, in which he had been - 
ftruted for three years ſucceſſroely by the intrigues of 


„who paid their court 


to Pompey, by putting this affront upon his rival. 

By the law and cuſtom of the Republic, no Ge- 
neral, while he was in actual command, could come 
within the gates of Rome, without forfeiting his 


triumph; ſo that Lucullus continued all this time 
in the ſuburbs, till the affair was decided. The 
Senate fayored his ſuit, and were ſolicitors for for 


bim mn]: but could not 
rity at laſt belped to inir 


„till Gicero's autho- 
uce bis triumphal carr into 


the city u] ; making him fome amends by this 


[4] Jam illud apertum eſt, 
eſſe k - 
gum turpius d e quen- 


22 ribu- 
nus tum interceſſiſſet, 
faftulifſem : minui tamen 
tempus, & quod erat infini- 


_ annuum feci. De leg. 
= 9 2 


Cum victor a Mithri- 
datico- bello revertiſſet, ini- 
micorum calumnia triennio 
tardius, quam debuerat, tri- 
umphavit. Nos enim Con- 
ſules introduximus pæne in 
urbem currum clariſſimi viri. 


Academ, I. 2. 1, 


He 
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ſervice for the injury of the Manilian law, which 


had deprived him of his Government. After his 
triumph he entertained the whole Roman people 


| the Nobility, as one whoſe authority would be a pr 
check to the ambition and power of Pompey: 


with a ſumptuous feaſt, and was much careſſed by 
er 
c 
having now obtained all the honors, Which he 


could reaſonably hope for in life, and obſerving 


the turbulent and diſtracted ſtate of the city, he 
withdrew himſelf not long after on public affairs, 
to ſpend the remainder of his 

ſplendid retreat [o]. He was a generous patron 
of learning, and himſelf eminently learned: ſo 
that his-houſe was the conſtant reſort of the prin- 
cipal ſcholars and wits of Greece and Rome; where 
he had provided a well-furniſhed library, with 
porticos and galleries annexed, for the convenience 


of walks and literary conferences, at which he 


himſelf uſed frequently to aſſiſt; giving an ex- 
ample to the world of a life truly noble and ele- 
gant, if it had not been ſullied by too great a 
tincture of Aſiatic ſoftneſs and Epicurean luxury. 
Axe this act of juſtice to Lucullus, Cicero 
had an opportunity, before the expiration of his 
Conſulſhip, to pay all due honor likewiſe to his 
friend Pompey ; who, ſince he laſt left Rome, 


had gloriouſly finiſhed the Piratic and the Mithri- 


datic war, by the: deſtruction of Mithridates him- 
ſelf: upon the receipt of which news, the Senate, 
at the motion of Cicero, decreed a public thankſ- 
giving in his name of ten days; which was twice as 
long as bad ever been decreed before to any General, 


even to Marius himſelf, for bir Cimbric victory [pl. 


(s] Plutarch. in Lucull. Mithridate interfecto 125 
Ie] Quo Conſule referente, tentia primum duplicata 
3 dierum ſuppli- eſt ſupplicatio Conſularis. De 
catio decreta Cn. Pompeio provinc. Conſular. xi. -- 
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Bur before we cloſe the account of the memo- 
rable events of this year, we muſt not omit the 
mention of one, which diſtinguiſhed it afterwards 
as a particular Era in the annals of Rome, tbe 
birth of Oftavius, ſurnamed Auguſtus, which hap- 
pened on the twenty-third of September. Velleius 
calls it an acceſſion of glory to Cicero*s Conſulſbip [q] : 
but it excites ſpeculations rather of a different 
ſort ; on the inſcrutable methods of providence, and 


the ſhort-fighted policy of man; that in the moment 


when Rome was preſerved from deſtruction, and 
it's liberty thought to be eſtabliſhed more firmly 
than ever, an infant ſhould be thrown into the 
world, who, within the courſe of twenty years, 
effected what Catiline had attempted, and de- 


ſtroyed both Cicero and the Republic. If Rome 


d have been ſaved by human counſil, it would 
have been ſaved by the ſkill of Cicero: but it's 
deſtiny was now approaching: for Governments, 
like natural bodies, have, with the principles of 


their preſervation, the ſeeds of ruin allo eſſentially 


mixt in their conſtitution, which after a certain 
period begin to operate and exert themſelves to 
the diſſolution of the vital frame. Theſe ſeeds 
had long been fermenting in the bowels of the Re- 


blic; when Octavius came, peculiarly formed 
by nature and inſtructed by art, to chan their 
operation and exalt them to their maturity. 
- Cictro's adminiſtration was now at an end, 
and nothing remained but to reſign the Conſul- 


ſhip, according to cuſtom, in an aſſembly of the 


people, and to take the uſual oath, of bis having 
Gſcharged it with fidelity. This was generally ac- 


companied with a ſpeech from the expiring Conſul; 


lion Confulatui Ciceronis Vell. 2. 36. Suet. c. g. Dio, 
non mediocre a decus, p. 590. th * 


natus eo anno D. Auguſtus. : d 
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and after ſuch a year, and from ſuch a ſpeaker, the 
City was in no ſmall expectation of what Cicero 
would ſay to them: but Metellus, one of the new 
Tribuns, who affected commonly to open their 
magiſtracy by ſome remarkable act, as a be 
of the meaſures which they intended to purſue, 
reſolved to diſappoint both the Orater and the au- 
dience: for when Cicero had mounted the Raſtra, 
and was ready to perform this laſt act of his office, 
the Tribun would not ſuffer him to ſpeak, or to do any 
thing more, than barely take the oath; declaring, that 
he, who had put Citizens to death unheard, ought not 
to be permitted to ſpeak for himſelf : upon which Ci- 
cero, who was never at a loſs, inſtead of pronoun- 
cingtheordinary form of the oath, exalting the tone 
of his voice, ſwore out aloud, ſo as all the people 
might hear him, that he had ſaved the Republic and 
the City from ruin; which the multitude below con- 
firmed with an univerſal ſhout, and with one voice 
cried out, that what he had ſworn was true [r]. 
Thus the intended affront was turned, by his pre- 
ſence of mind, to his greater honor; and he wascon- 
duced from the Forum to his houſe, with all poſ- 
fible demonſtrations of reſpe& by the whole City. 


[o] Ego cum in concione, pore is meus domum fuit e fo- 


abiens magiſtratu, dicere a Tri- 
buno plebis prohiberer, quæ 
conſtitueram: cumque is mi- 
hi, tantummodo ut jurarem, 
permitteret, ſine ulla dubita- 


tione juravi, rempublicam at- 


que hanc urbem mea unius o- 
pu eſſe ſalvam. Mihi populus 
omanus univerſus non unius 


diei gratulationem, ſed æter- 


nitatem immortalitatemque 


donavit, cum meum jusjuran- 


dum tale atque tantum juratus 
ipſe una voce & conſenſu ap- 
probavit. Quo quidem tem- 
Vol. I. 


ro reditus, ut nemo, niſi qui 
mecum eſſet, civium eſſe in nu- 
mero videretur. In Piſon. 3. 

Cum ille mihi nihil niſi ut 
jurarem permitteret, magna 
voce juravi veriſſimum pul- 
cherrimumque jusjurandum: 
quod populus item magna 
voce me vere juraſſe juravit. 
Ep. fam. 5. 2 my 

Etenim paullo ante in con- 
cione dixerat, ei, qui in alios 
animadvertiſſet indicta cauſſa, 
dicendi  ipfi poteſtatem fieri 
non oportere. Ibid. 
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CITE. 7» *% who 2.10 * 
FNICERO being now reduced to the condi- 


tion of a private Senator, was to take his 
place on that venerable bench of Conſulars, who 
were juſtly reckoned the firſt Citizens of the Re- 
public. They delivered their opinions the firſt 
always in the Senate; and commonly determined 
the Opinions of the reſt: for as they had paſſed 


through all the public offices, and been conver- 


ſant in every branch of the adminiſtration, ſo their 
experience gave them great authority in all de- 
hates; and having little or nothing farther to ex- 
pect for themſelves, they were eſteemed not onely 
the moſt knowing, but, generally ſpeaking, the 
moſt diſintereſted of all the other Senators, and 
to have no other view in their deliberations, but 
the peace and proſperity of the Republic. 
'-Tr1s was a ſtation exactly ſuited to Cicero's 
temper and wiſhes; he deſired no foreign govern- 
ments, or command of armies; his province was 
the Senate and the Forum; to guard as it were 
the vitals of the empire, and to direct all it's coun- 
fils to their proper end, the general good; and in 
this advanced poſt of 4 Conſular Senator, as in a 
watch - tower of the State, to obſerve each threat- 
ening cloud and riſing ſtorm, and give the alarm 
to his fellow - citizens from what quarter it was 


eoming, and by what means it's effects might be 


prevented [al. This, as he frequently intimates, 


Was the onely glory that he ſought, the comfort 


with which he flattered himſelf, chat after a life of 


Lea] Idcirco in hac cuſtodia metu populum Romanum no- 


& tanquam in ſpecula collo- ſtra vigilia & proſpicientia 


eati ſumus, ut vacuum omni redderemus. Phil. 7. 7. 
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of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 93 
ambition and fatigue, and a courſe of faithful ſer- A. Urb. 691. 
vices to the Republic, he ſhould enjoy a quiet and * 5 
ſecure old age, beloved and honored by his coun- D. Jones 
trymen, as the conſtant champion and defender of $1.axvs, 
all their rights and liberties. But he ſoon found L. Licmws 
himſelf miſtaken, and before he had quitted his Mvz#na.... | 
office, began to feel the weight of that envy, 
which is the certain fruit of illuſtrious merit: for 
the vigor of his Conſulſhip had raiſed ſuch a zeal 
and union of all the honeſt in the defenſe of the 
laws, that till this ſpirit could be broken, or ſub- 
ſide again, it was in vain for the ambitious to aim 
at any power but through the ordinary forms of 
the conſtitution; eſpecially while he, who was the 
ſoul of that union, continued to floriſh-in full cre- 
dit at the head of the Senate. He was now there- 
fore the common mark not onely of all the facti- 
ous, againſt whom he had declared perpetual war, 
but of another party not leſs dangerous, the envi- 
ous too; whoſe united ſpleen never left purſuing 
him from this moment, till they had driven him 
out of that City, which he had ſo lately preſerved. 
Trax Tribun Metellus began the attack: a fit 
leader for the purpoſe; who from the nobility of 
his birth and the authority of bis office was the 
moſt likely to ſtir up ſame ill- humor againſt him, 
by inſulting and reviling him in all his harangues, 
for putting Citizens to death without a trial; in all 
which he was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Cæſar, 
who puſhed him on likewiſe to the promulgation 
of ſeveral peſtilent laws, which gave great diſtur- 
bance to the Senate. Cicero had no inclination to 
enter into a conteſt with the Tribun, but took 
ſome pains to make up the matter with him by 
the interpoſition of the women; particularly of 
Claudia, the wife of his brother Metellus, and of 
their ſiſter Mucia, the wife of Pompey : ke em- 
| e na Ee plwoyed 


as 
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.ployed alſo ſeveral common friends to perſuade 
im to be quiet, and deſiſt from his raſhneſs ; 
but his anſwer was, that he was too far engaged, 
had put it out of his power [G] ſo that Ci- 
cero had nothing left, 2 to exert all his vigor 
and eloquence to repell the inſults of this Ren 
lant magiſtrate. | 
Casar at the ſame time was attacking Catu- 
| lus with no leſs violence; and being now in poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the Pretorſhip, made it the firſt act of 
his office to call him to an account for embezzling 
the public money in rebuilding the Capitol; and pro- 
Poſed alſo a law, to efface his name from the fabric, 
and grant the commiſſion for finiſhing what remained 
to Pompey: but the Senate beſtirred themſelves ſo 
_ warmly in the cauſe, that Cæſar was obliged to 
drop it [c]. This experiment convinced the two 
magiſtrates, that it was not poſſible for them to 
make head againſt the authority of the Senate, 


without the help of Pompey, whom they reſolved 


therefore by all the arts of addreſs and flattery to 
draw into their meaſures. With this view Me- 


| tellus publiſhed a law, 10 call him home with his 


army in order to ſettle the fate, and quiet the public 
, Diſorders raiſed by the temerity of Cicero [d]: for 
by throwing all power into his hands, they hoped 
to come in for a ſhare of it with him, or to em- 
broil him at leaſt with the Senate, by exciting 


mutual jealouſies between them: but their law 


Was thought to be of ſo dangerous a tendency, 


that the Senate changed their habit upon it, as-in the 
caſe of a public calamity ; and by the help of ſome 


of the Tribuns, particularly of Cato, reſolved to 
oppoſe i It to the utmoſt of their power : ſo that 


(3) Quibus ille reſpondit, ej Sueton. J Cæſ. 15. Dio, 
abi non eſſe integram. Ep. I. 37. p. 


fam. OW” 1⁴ Dis. ib. Plut. in Cic. 
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as ſoon as Metellus began to read it to the people; A. Urb. 691, 
Cato ſnatched it away from him; and when he pro- 2 35 


ceded ſtill to pronounce it by heart. Minucius, p. 
another Tribun, ſtopt bis mouth with his hand. 


This threw the aſſembly into confuſion, and raiſ- L. Licinus 
ed great commotions in the City; till the Senate, Muzena. . 


finding themſelves ſupported by the better ſort 
of all ranks, came to a new and vigorous reſo- 
lution, of ſuſpending both Ceſar and Metellus from 
the execution of their offices e. 
CæsAR reſolved at firſt to act in defiance of 
them; but finding a ſtrong force prepared to con- 
troul him, thought it more adviſeable to retire, 
and reſerve the trial of arms, till he was better 
N for it: he ſhut himſelf up therefore in his 
uſe, where, by a prudent and ſubmiſſive beha- 
viour he ſoon made his peace, and got the decree of 
their ſuſpenſion reverſed | f]. But Metellus, as it 
was concerted probably between them, fled away 
to his brother Pompey [g], that by miſrepreſent- 
ing the ſtate of things at home, and offering 
every thing on the part of the people, he might 
inſtill into him ſome prejudices againſt the immo- 
derate power of Cicero and the Senate, and engage 
him, if poſſible, to declare for the e ea inter- 
eſt. Cicero in the mean while publiſhed an invec- 
tive oration againſt Metellus, which is mentioned 
in his Epiſtles under the title of Metellina [b]: 


(e] Donec ambo admini- 


ſtratione Reipub. decreto Pa- 
trem ſummoverentur. Sueton. 
J. A. 16. a | 

7] Ut comperit paratos, 
qui vi ac per arma prohibe- 
rent, dimiſſis lictoribus, ab- 
jectaque ptætexta, domum 
clam refugit, pro conditione 


temporum quieturus — quod 


1 


cum præter opinionem eve- 
niſſet, Senatus accitum in 
curiam & ampliſſimis verbis 
collaudatum, in integrum re- 
ſtituit, inducto priore decre- 
to. Sueton. I bid. 
Plutarch. in Cicer. 
In illam orationem Me- 
tellinam addidi quædam; li- 
ber tibi mittetur. Att. 1. 13. 
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_ cereſt friendſhip inſpires ; as the reader will ob- 


$54 


ner, that I was to ſecure the City from inteſtine 
E . you to ent Italy from the n 


Cæſar and Metellus, by obliging the one to ſub- 


ſeverely: to which Cicero anſwered with that free- 


you could refuſe nothing, had prevailed with 
4 you to ſuppreſs what you had prepared to ſay 


Pe n ae of the Be 


it was ſpoken in the Senate, in anſwer to a ſpeech 
which Metellus had made to the people, and is 
often cited by Quintilian and others [7], as ex- 
tant in their time. 

Tur Senate having gained this victory over 


mit, the other to leave the City; Q. Metellus 
Celer, who commanded in Ciſalpine Gaul, wrote 
a peeviſh and complaining letter to his friend 
Cicero, upon their treating his brother the Tribun ſo 


dom, which a conſciouſneſs of integrity naturally 
dictates, yet with all that humanity which the ſin- 


ſerve from the letter itſelf, which affords many 
Ive hints both hiſtorical and moral. 


M. Th Ce to 2 Metellus Celer, Procon ul. 


Lou write me word, that conkers our 
4 mutual affection and late reconciliation, you 
„ never 1magined, that you ſhould be made the 
« ſubjeft of public zeſt and ridicule by me. I do 
„ not well underſtand what you mean; yet gueſs 
& that you have been told, that, when I was ſpeak. 
«© ing one day in the Senate of many, who were 

4 ſorry for my having preſerved the Republic, 1 
c ſaid, that certain relations of yours, to whom 


« in the Senate in praiſe of me: when ] ſaid this, 
& J added, that in the affair of ſaving the State 
5. Thad divided the taſk with you in ſuch a man- 


45 Quint, 1. 25 3. A. Gellius 18. 7. 
* arms 


might ju 
temper and circumſtances, and I find more and 
more reaſon every day to be pleaſed with it: 
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arms and ſecret plots of our enemies; but that A. Urb. 69. 
this glorious partnerſhip had been broken by 


your friends, who were afraid of your making p. 
me the leaſt return for the greateſt honors and s; 


' ſervices which you had received from me; In L. Lieming 
the ſame diſcourſe, when I was deſcribing the Monz na. 


expectation which I had conceived of your 
ſpeech, and how much I was diſappointed by 
it, it ſeemed to divert the houſe, and a mode- 
rate laugh enſued ; not upon you, but on my 


* miſtake, and the frank and ingenuous confeſ- 
ſion of my deſire. to be praiſed by you. Now 


in this, it muſt needs be owned, that nothing 


could be ſaid more honorably towards you, 


when in the moſt ſhining and illuſtrious part of 
my life, I wanted ſtill to have the teſtimony of 
your commendation, As to what you ſay of 


our mutual affection, I do not know what you 
reckon mutual in friendſhip, but I take it to be 
this; when we repay the ſame good offices 


which we receive: Should I tell you then, that 
I gave up my province for your ſake, you 
Uy ſuſpect my fincerity: it ſuited my 


but this I can tell you, that I no ſooner reſigned 


it in an aſſembly of the people, than I began to 


contrive how to throw it into your hands. I 


ſay nothing about the manner of drawing your 
lots; but would have you onely believe, that 
there was nothing done in it by my collegue 
without my privity. Pray recollect what fol- 
lowed; how quickly I aſſembled the Senate 


after your allotment, how much I ſaid in favor 


of you, when you yourſelf told me, that my 


ſpeech was not onely honorable to you, but 


even injurious to your collegues. Then as to 
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the decree which paſſed that day in the Senate, 


it is drawn in ſuch a ftrain, that as long as it 


ſubſiſts, my good offices to you can never be 
a ſecret. After your departure, I deſire you 


alſo to recolle& what I did for you in the Se- 


nate, what I ſaid of you to the people, what 
I wrote to you my ſelf; and when you have 


laid all theſe things together, I leave it to you 


to judge, whether at your laſt coming to Rome 


you made a ſuitable return to them. You 


mention a reconciliation between us; but I do 
not comprehend how a friendſhip can be ſaid 
to be reconciled, which was never interrupted. 

As to what you write, that your brother ought 


not to have been treated by me ſo roughly for 
a word: in the firſt place, I beg of you to be- 


lieve, that I am excedingly pleaſed with that 


affectionate and fraternal diſpoſition of yours, 


ſo full of humanity and piety ; and in the ſe- 


cond, to forgive me if in any caſe I have ated 
againſt your brother, for the ſervice of the 
Republic, to which no man can be a warmer 
friend than my ſelf : but if I have been acting 


onely on the defenſive, againſt his moſt cruel 
attacks, you may think yourſelf well uſed, that 


I have never 17 troubled you with any com- 
png againſt him. As ſoon as I found that 


he was preparing to turn the whole force of his 


Tribunate to my deſtruction, I applied my ſelf 


to your wife Claudia, and your fiſter Mucia, 


whoſe zeal for my ſervice J had often experi- 
enced, on the account of my familiarity with 


Pompey, to diſſuade him from that outrage : 


but he, as I am fure you have heard, on the 


“ 'laſt day of the year put ſuch an affront upon me 
66 


66 


when Conſul, and after having ſaved the State, 
as had never been offered to any Magiſtrate oe 
ang : 3 FI | ; | 3 ; n mo 
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* moſt traiterouſly affected, by depriving me of 4. Urb. 691. - 
the liberty of ſpeaking to the people upon lay- 
ing down my office. But his infult turned one- p. 
ly to my greater honor: for when he would 81 
not ſuffer me to do any thing more than ſwear, L. Licixivs 
I ſwore with a loud voice che trueſt, as well as Muzzxa. _ 


the nobleſt of all oaths ; while the people with 
acclamations ſwore likewiſe, that my oath was 
true. After ſo ſignal an injury, I ſent to him 
the very ſame day ſome of our common friends, 
to preſs him to deſiſt from his reſolution of 
purſuing me: but his anſwer was, that it was 
not then in his power: for he had ſaid a few 
days before in a ſpeech to the people, that Be, 
who had puniſhed others without a bearing, ought 


not to be ſuffered to ſpeat for himſelf. Worthy 


Patriot, and excellent Citizen] to adjudge the 


man who had preſerved the Senate from a maſ- 


cc 
CC 
cc 
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ſacre, the City from fire, and Italy from a war, 
to the ſame puniſhment which the Senate, with 


the conſent of all honeſt men, had. inflicted on 
the authors of thoſe horrid attempts. I with- 


ſtood your brother therefore to his face; and 


on the firſt of January, in a debate upon, the 


Republic, handled him in ſuch a manner, as 
to make him ſenſible, that he had to do with 
a man of courage and conſtancy. Two days 
after, when he began again to harangue, in 
every three words he named and threatened 


me: nor had he any thing ſo much at heart, as 


to effect my ruin at any rate; not by the legal 
way of trial, or judicial 778 but by dint 
of force and violence. If I had not reſiſted his 


raſhneſs with firmneſs and courage, who would 
not have thought, that the vigor of my Con- 


ſulſhip had been owing to chance, rather than 


to virtue? If you have not been informed, that 
Wael} hh dor 
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A. Urb. 691. “ your brother attempted all this againſt me, be 
"cog? aſſured that he concealed from you the moſt 
D. Jontvs | ,** Material part: but if he told you any thing of 
- Sanus, | it, you ought to commend my temper and pa- 
TL. Lieixius “ tience, for not expoſtulating with you about it: 
Muzzna.  *& but ſince you muſt now be ſenſible, that my 
6 . quarrel to your brother was not, as you write, 
e for a word, but a moſt determined and ſpitefull 
* defign to ruin me, pray obſerve my humanity, 
if it may be called by that name, and is not ra- 
'« 'ther, after ſo flagrant an outrage, a baſe remiſſ- 
«neſs and abjection of mind. I never propoſed 
any thing againſt your brother, when there was 
any WAG about him in the Senate; but 
without riſing from my ſeat, aſſented always to 
| <'thoſe who were for. treating him the moſt fa- 
< yorably. © I wilt add farther, what J ought not 
indeed to have been concerned about, yet I was 
not difpleaſed to ſee it done, and even affiſted 
to get it done; I mean, the procuring a de- 
e eree for the relief of my enemy, becauſe he was 
wur brother. I did not therefore attack your 
t brother, but defend myſelf onely againſt him; 
nor has my friendſhip to you ever been variable, 
de ag you write, but firm and conſtant, To as to 
remain ſtill the ſame when it was even deſerted 
<- andſhghted by you: And at this very time, 
% when you almoſt threaten me in your letter, I 


G 2 Nu {YN} SIC / Ys ur {þ 2 Y 4. . 
| give you this anfwer, that I not onely forgive, 
| but highly applaud your grief; for I know, from 


1 hat I feel within myſelf, how great the force 


— Z, 


= e ig of fraternal love: but T beg of you alſo to 
| <' judge with' the ſame equity of my cauſe; and 
= - , without any ground, I have been cruelly 
| c and barbarouſly attacked by your friends, to 
| allow IP ht not onely not to yield to 
l 4 them, but on fuch an occaſion to expect the 
| m—_— « help 
| | 
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help even of you and your army alſo againſt A. Urb. 61. 


them. I was always defirous to have you for 


< my friend, and have taken pains to convince p. Id 
<« you how ſincerely I am yours: I am ſtill of Sun | 
the ſame mind, and ſhall continue in it as L. Licmips 


long as you pleaſe; and, for the love of you, 
« will fooner ceaſe to hate your brother, than, 
« out of reſentment to him, give any ſhock to 
„the friendſhip which ſubſiſts between us. A- 
%% 
CrckEko, upon the expiration of his Conſul- 
ſhip, took care to ſend a particular account of 
his whole adminiſtration to Pompey ; in hopes 
to prevent any wrong impreſſion there from the 
calumnies of his enemies, and to draw from him 
ſome public declaration in praiſe of what he had 
been doing. But Pompey being informed: by 
Metellus and Cæſar of the ill humor which was 
riſing againſt Cicero in Rome, anſwered him 
with great coldneſs, and, inſtead of paying him 
any compliment, took no notice at all of what 
had paſſed in the affair of Catiline: upon which 
Cicero expoſtulates with him in the following 
letter with ſome little reſentment, yet ſo, as not 
to irritate a man of the firſt authority in the Re- 
public, and to whom all parties were forwardly 
paying their court. eee war ba 


M. T. Cicero to Cn. Pompeius the Great, - 
SY e I]. x # 


1 HAD an incredible pleaſure, in common | 
* with all people, from the public letter which 


„ W you 
#] Epiſt. fam. f. 2. original uſe; than the Gene- 
I] The word Emperor ſig- ral or Chief Commander of 


nified nothing more in it's an army: [Cic. de "I 
$3 443 ; : , ; | 4 i 


„ 
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ſent : for you gave us in it that aſſurance 


* BE aof peace, which from my confidence in you 


' © alone I had always been promiſing. I muſt 

Dr Junius Z 
Anus, tell you however, that your old enemies, but 
L. Licixivs “ new friends, are extremely ſhocked and diſ- 
VRENA. . appointed at it. As to the particular letter 
< which you ſent to me, though it brought me 
e fo light an intimation of your friendſhip, yet 
it was very agreeable : for nothing is apt to 


\ 


-< give me ſo much ſatisfaction, as the conſciouſ- 


< neſs. of my ſervices to my friends; and if at 


'< any time they are not requited as they ought 


<< to be, I am always content that the balance 
< of the account ſhould reſt on my ſide. I make 
no doubt however, but that, if the diſtin- 
% guiſhed zeal, which I have always ſhewn for 
“your intereſts, has not yet ſufficiently recom- 


E mended me to you, the public intereſt at leaſt 
 < will conciliate and unite us. But that you 


% may not be at a loſs 


48.1 in which ſenſe * be- 


longed equally to all who 
— command in a- 


ny part of the Empire, and 
was never uſed as a peculiar 
title. But after a victory, 
in which ſome conſiderable 
advantage was gained, and 


reat numbers of the enemy 
| — the ſoldiers, by an uni- 


verfal acclamation, uſed to 
falute their General in the 


field with the appellation of 


Emperor ; aſcribing as it were 
the ſole merit of the action 
to his auſpices and conduct. 
This became a title of honor, 
of which all Commanders 
were proud, as being the ef- 
fe& of ſucceſs and victory, 


— 
: 


ES 
pt 2 


to know what it was, 


and won by their proper va- 
lor; and. it was always the 
firſt and neceſſary ſtep to- 
wards a Triumph. On theſe 
occaſions therefore the title 
F4 Emperor was conſtantly aſ- 
"famed, and given to Generals 
in all acts and letters, both 
public and private, but was 
enjoyed by them no longer 
than the commiſſion laſted, 
by which they had obtained 
it; that is, to the time of 
their return and entrance in- 
to the City, from which mo- 


ment their command and title 


expired together of courſe, 


and they reſumed their civil 


character, and became pri- ö 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 233 
« which I expected to find in your letter, I will A. Urb. 691. 
<« tell it you frankly, as my own nature and our 1 4 
< friendſhip require. I expected, out of regard P. juni 
both to the Republic and to our familiarity, Sirauus, 
*-to have had ſome compliment or congratula- L. Licix ius 
<« tion from you on what I lately acted in my Muzgena. 
« Conſulſhip; which you omitted, I imagine, 

<« for fear of giving offence to certain perſons : 

«© but I would have you to know, that the 

things which I have been doing for the ſafety 

« of my country, are applauded by the teſti- 

«© mony and judgement of the. whole earth; 

« and when you come amongſt us, you will 

% find them done with ſo much prudence and 

. « greatneſs of mind, that you, who are much 

<« ſuperior to Scipio, will admit me, who am j 
« not much inferior to Lælius, to a ſhare both 

of your public counſils and private friendſhip. 


Adieu [n].“ 


Soor after CAT ILINE's defeat, a freſh inqui- 
ry was ſet on foot at Rome againſt the reſt of 
his accomplices, upon the information of one 
L. Vettius; who, among others, impeached 
J. Cæſar before Novius Niger the Quæſtor, as 
Q. Curius alſo did in the Senate; where, for the 
ſecret intelligence, which he had given very ear- 
ly to Cicero, he claimed the reward which had 
been offered to the firſt diſcoverer of the plot. He 
affirmed, that what he depoſed againſt Ceſar, was 
told to him by Catiline himſelf ;, and Vettius offered 
to produce a letter to Catiline in Czſar's. own hand. 
Cæſar found ſome difficulty to repell ſo bold an 
accuſation, and was forced to implore the aid and 
teſtimony of Cicero, to prove that he alſo had given 


(=) Epiſt. fam. 5. 7. | 
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| A..Utb.'6g1. early information f Catiline's defigns: but by his 
| Oe. .45- vigor and intereſt-in the City, he obtained a full 


'D. . 0 revenge at laſt upon his accuſers; for he deprived 


Srl Aus, Curius of the reward, and got Vettius committed to 
L. Liemius priſam, after be had been miſerably handled, and al- 
Munzna. moſt killed by the mob; nor content with this, he im- 

| Pfriſoned the Quæſtor Novius tod, for fuffering a ſu- 
pPerior magiſtrate to be arraigned before him [n]. © 

- -SEVERAL others however of confiderable rank 

were found guilty and baniſhed ; ſome of them 

not appearing to their citation, others after a 

: trial; vi. M. Porcius Lecca, C. Cornelius, L. 
Vargunteius, Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. 
The laſt of theſe, who loſt the Conſulſhip four 

years before upon a conviction of bribery, had 
been (Ciceros ſchool-fellow, and collegue in the Qua ſ. 
torſhip ; and ſollicited bim with many tears to under- 

take bis defenſe : but Cicero not onely refuſed to 

defend him, but, from the knowledge of his 

guilt, appeared as a witneſs againſt him [o]. 

-P.SyLLa alſo, Autronius's partner and fellow- 

ſufferer in the cauſe of bribery, was now tried 

p For conſpiring twice with Catiline; once, when the 
plot proved abortive, ſoon after his former trial; 
and a ſecond time, in Cicero's Conſulſhip: he 

was defended in the firſt by Hortenſius, in the 

laſt by Cicero. The proſecutor was Torquatus, 

the ſon of his former accuſer, a young noble- 


teſtatem paſſus eſſet. Sueton. 
Jul. Cæſ. 17. 


[0] Veniebat ad me, & ſæ- 


7 L] Cum implorato Cice- 
_ rows teſtimonio, quædam ſe 
de conjuratione ultro detu- 


liffe docuiſſet, ne Curio præ- 
mia darentur, effecit. 
tium—pro roſtris in concione 


rem conjecit. Eodem No- 
vium Quæſtorem, quod com- 


2 


. 


pæne diſcerptum, in carce- 


pellari apud ſe majorem po- 
2 LEM 


pe veniebat Autronius multis 
cam lachrymis, ſupplex, ut ſe 


defenderem: ſe meum cond:- 


ſeipulum in pueritia, familia- 
rem in adoleſcentia, collegam 
in ura commemorabat 
fuiſſe. Pro Sylla 6. 30. | 
| | e 
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of the triumph of ruining an enemy, and fearing 


255 


man of great parts and ſpirit; who ambitious A. Urb. 691. 


Cic. 45. 
Coſl. 


that Cicero would ſnatch, it from him, turned p. 5714, 


his raillery 
to take off 


ed every topic which could raiſe an odium and 


_ envy upon him: he called him @ Ning, who 4. 


ſumed a power to ſave or deſtroy, juſt as he thought 
fit; faid, that he was the third foreign King who: 
had reigned in Rome after Numa and Tarquinius ; 
and that Sylla would have run. away and never ſtood 
a trial, if he had not undertaken his cauſe : when- 
ever he mentioned the plot and the danger of it, it 
was with ſo low and feeble a voice, that none but 
the judges could bear bim; but when he ſpoke of 
the priſon and the death of the conſpirators, he ut- 
| tered it in ſo loud and lamentable. a ſtrain, as to 

make the whole Forum ring with it pl. 


CrctRo+therefore, in his reply, was put to the 


trouble of defending himſelf, as well as his client. 
As to Torquatus's calling him a foreigner, on 
the account of his being born in one of the 
<« corporate Towns of Italy, he owns it; and 
“in that Town, he ſays, whence the Republic 
had been twice preſerved from ruin; and was 

glad that he had nothing to reproach him with, 
but what affected not onely the greateſt part, 
but the greateſt men of the City; Curius, 
« Coruncanius, Cato, Marius, &c: but ſince he 
«© had a mind to be witty, and would needs 

« make him a foreigner, why did not he call 
him a foreign Conſul, rather than a King 3 

<« for that would have been much more won- 
* derfull, ſince foreigners had been Kings, but 


i J [2] Pro Sylla, 7. 10. 
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IS - 
| ” never 


apo Cicero inſtead of Sylla ; and SirAnus, 1 
ie influence of his authority, treated J. Licixivs 
his character with great petulance, and employ- N 
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D. Junius 


SiLanvs, 
L. Licixius 
Murena. 


THY 
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freely in the Senate; to conſult the good, 
rather than the humor of the people; to 


ve way to none, but to withſtand many : 


If you take this to be kingly, I confeſs myſelf 
a King: but if the inſolence of my power, if 


my dominion, if any proud or arrogant ſay- 
ing of mine provokes you, why do not you 
urge me with that, rather than the envy of a 


name, and the contumely of a groundleſs 


calumny? He procedes to ſhew, © that his 
kingdom, if it muſt be called ſo, was of ſo 


laborious a kind, that there was not a man 
in Rome who would be content to take his 


place [r}.** He puts him in mind, © that 


he was diſpoſed to indulge and bear with his 
* out of regard to his youth and to 


is father — though no man had ever thrown 


the ſlighteſt aſperſion upon him, without being 
chaſtiſed for it — but that he had no mind to 


Is! Ibid. 3 [-} Ibid. 9. 
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« fall upon one whom he could ſo eaſily van- A. Urb. 691. 


« quiſh; who had neither ſtrength, nor age, 


< nor experience enough for him to contend 9. Jo 
„ with: he adviſed him however not to abuſe 811 Au 
« his patience much longer, leſt he ſhould be L. Licintys 
* tempted. at laſt to draw out the ſtings of his MuxExA. 


„ ſpeech againſt him [s. As to the merits of 
the cauſe, though there was no poſitive proof, 
yet there were many ſtrong preſumptions againſt 
Sylla, with which his adverlary hoped to oppreſs 
bim: but Cicero endeavoured to confute them, 
by appealing * to the tenor and character of his 
« life; proteſting in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
he, who had been the ſearcher and detector 
of the plot, and had taken ſuch pains to get 
intelligence of the whole extent of it, had 
„ never met with the leaſt hint or ſuſpicion of 
<«. Sylla's name in it; and that he had no other 
„ motive for defending him, but a pure regard 
to juſtice; and as he had refuſed to defend 
« others, nay, had given evidence againſt them 
« from the knowledge of their guilt, ſo he had 
„ undertaken Sylla's. defenſe, through a per- 
« ſuaſion of his innocence [I].“ Torquatus, 
for want of direct proof, threatened #o examine 
Sylla's ſlaves by torture: this was ſometimes 
practiſed upon the demand of the Proſecutor 
E Cicero obſerves upon it, that the effect of 
«* thoſe torments was governed always by the 
„ conſtitution of the patient, and the firmneſs 
„ of his mind and body; by the will and plea- 
« ſure of the torturer, and the hopes and fears 
'« of the tortured; and that in moments of ſo 
% much anguiſh there could be no room for 
er truth: he bids them put Sylla's life to the 


BW 61 Bid: 16. 3 5 I bid. „ 
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A. Urb. 691. rack, and examine that with rigor ; whether 
4 © there was any hidden luſt, any latent treaſon, 
D. jonvs : any cruelty, any audaciouſneſs in it: that 
Staus, there could be no miſtake in the cauſe, if the 
L. Lieixivs © voice of his perpetual life, which ought to be 
Muxexna. „ of the greateſt weight, was but attended 
*« to [u].“ Sylla was acquitted ; but Cicero 
had no great joy from his victory, or comfort 
in preſerving ſuch a Citizen, who lived after- 
wards in great confidence with Czfar, and com- 
manded his right wing in the battel of Pharſa- 
lia [x]; and ſerved him afterwards in his power, 
as he had before ſerved his kinſman Sylla, in ma- 
naging his confiſcations and the ſale of the forfeited 
eſtates. 8 8 
6 AzovrT the time of this trial Cicero bought a 
houſe of M. Craſſus, on the Palatine hill, ad- 
Joining to that in which he had always lived with | 
his father, and which he is now. ſuppoſed to E 
have given up to his brother r 1 
haouſe coſt him near thirty thouſand pounds, and 

| | ſeems to have been one of the nobleſt in Rome; ; 
| it was built about thirty years before by the fa- 

| mous Tribun, M. Livius Druſus ; on which oc- 
Z _ .__._. cafionweare told, that when the architect promiſed 
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* to build it for him in ſuch a manner, that none 
| of his neighbours ſhould overlook him : But if you 
72 b e any ſkill, replied Druſus, contrive it rather 
ll | | fo, that all the world may ſee what I am doing [ y]. 
It was ſituated in the moſt conſpicuous part of the 
| city, near to the center of all buſineſs, overlook- 

| S770 Ty 


. 2 Ibid. 28. eſſet Tu vero, inquit, fi 

x] Vid. Cæſ. comment. quid in te artis eſt, ita com- 
3 de bello civili. pone domum meam, ut quic- 
ll | I) ͤ Cum promitteret ei ew agam ab omnibus per- 
1 architectus, ita ſe zdificatu- ſpici poſſit. Vell. Pat. 2. 14. 
4 rum, ut libera a conſpectu, Ep. fam. 5. 6. 
1 | immunis ab omnibus arbitris „. 
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ing the Forum and the Reftra; and what made it A. Urb. 69. 


the more ſplendid, was it's being joined to 4 Por- 


tico or Colonnade, called by the name of Catulus ; P.] 
who built it out of the Cimbric ſpoils, on that $1.anvs, 
area where Flaccus formerly lived, whoſe houſe L. Lteix tus 
was demoliſhed by public authority for his ſeditious MunRα. 


practices with C. Gracthus [2]. In this purchaſe 
he followed the rule which he recommends in his 
Offices, with regard to the habitation of a principal 
Citizen ; that his dignity ſhould be adorned by his 
 bouſe, but not derived from it [a]: where he 
mentions ſeveral inſtances of great men, who 
by the ſplendor of their houſes on this very hill, 
which were conſtantly ſtriking the eyes of the 
people, and imprinting a notion of their magni- 
ficence, made their way the more eaſily to the 
higheſt honors of the Republic. 
A. GEIL Ius tells us, that having reſolved 10 
buy the houſe, and wanting money to pay for it, he 
borrowed it privately of his client Sylla, «when be 
was under proſecution ; but the ſtory taking wind, 
and being charged upon him, he denied both the bor- 
rowing and deſign of purchaſing, yet ſoon after bought 
the houſe; and when he was reproached with the 
denial of it, replied onely laughing, that they muſt 
be fools to imagine, that when he had reſolved 10 
buy, he would raiſe competitors of the purchaſe by 
proclaming it [J. ms 8 
Tux ſtory was taken probably from ſome of 
the ſpurious collections of Ciceros Jaſts; which 


_ [=] M. Flaccus, quia cum bricis fecit. Pr. dom. 38. 
Graccho contra Reipub. ſa - [a] Ornanda eſt enim dig- 
lutem fecerat, & Senatiis nitas domo, non ex domo 
ent elt interfbctus, & totaquzrenda. De Offic. 1. 
gen ejus everſa eſt: in 39. . | 
gua porticum poſt aliquanto [3] A. Gellius, 12. 12. 
8 | 
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4 Urb. 61. were handed about not onely after his death, but 


D. Junius 
-StLANUS,. 


even in his life-time, as he often complains to his 
friends [e]: for it is certain, that there could be 
nothing diſhonorable in the purchaſe, ſince it was 


L. Lieinrus tranſacted fo publicly, that before it was even 


Mounena. 


concluded, one of his friends congratulated him 
den it by letter from Macedonia [d]. The truth 
is, and what he himſelf does not diſſemble, that. 
he borrowed part of the money to pay for it, at fix 
per cent.; and ſays merrily upon it, that he was 
now ſo plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, 
but that the conſpirators would not truſt him [el. 
It raiſed indeed ſome cenſure upon his vanity, 
for purchaſing ſo expenſive a BY with borrow-. 
ed money: but Meſſala, the Conſul, happen- 
ing ſoon after to buy Autronius's houſe at a great- 
er Price, and with borrowed money, too, it gave 
him ſome pleaſure, that he could juſtify himſelf 
by the example of ſo worthy a Magiſtrate : By 
Meſſala's purchaſe, ſays he, I am thought to have 


made a good bargain ; and 


men begin to be con- 


vinced, that we may uſe the wealth of our friends, 
in buymg what contributes to our dignity [f]. _ 


el Ais enim, ut ego diſ- 


ceſſerim omnia omnium dic- 
ta, in his etiam Seſtiana in 
pateris ? nonne defendis ? 


audio Cæſarem — fi - 


7. 3s. 
Sic 
quod afferatur ad eum pro 
=. er 
olere. Ibid. g. 16. 

© [4] Quod ad me Fils 
ſcripſeras, velle te bene eve- 
nire, quod de Craſſo domum 


* 


£ 3 9 


Quid? tu id 


mum H. S. xxxv. aliquanto 
poſt tuam gratulationem. Ep. 


am. 5. 6. HY 
175 Itaque ſcito, me nunc 
tantum habere æris Ne 
ut cupiam Cage, i quil- 
uam recipiat. Sed partim 
Lge bo". &c. Ibid. 
D/] Ea emptione & nos 
hays emiſſe = ſumus ; 
& homines intelli 
runt, licere — whe Kaul. f 
tatibus in emendo ad digni- 
AER 


Bur 


of M. TULLIUS CICF RO. 


Bur the moſt remarkable event, which hap- A. Urb. 691. 


pened in the end of this year, was he pollution 
of the myſteries of the Bona De a, or the Goody 
Goddeſs, by P. Clodius; which, by an unhappy trains; 


of conſequences, not onely involved Cicero in an L. Lieixius 
unexpected calamity, but ſeems to have given MuRENA. 


the firſt blow towards the ruin of the Republic. 
Clodius was now Quæſtor, and by that means a 
Senator; deſcended from the nobleſt family in 
Rome, in the vigor of his age, of a gracefull 
perſon, lively wit, and flowing eloquence ; but 
with all the advantages of nature, he had a mind 
incredibly vicious; was fierce, inſolent, audaci- 
ous, . but above all, moſt profligately wicked, 
and an open contemner of Gods and men ; valu- 
ing nothing, that either nature or the laws al- 
lowed ; nothing, but in proportion as it was de- 
ſperate and above the reach of other men; diſ- 
daining even honors in the common forms of 
the Republic; nor reliſning pleaſures, but what 
were impious, adulterous, inceſtuous [gl. He 
had an intrigue with Cæſar s wife Pompeia, who, 
according to annual cuſtom, was now celebrati 

in her houſe thoſe awfull and myſtic ſacrifices of the 
Goddeſs, to which 0 male creature was ever ad- 
mitted, and where every thing maſculine was fo 


ſcrupulouſly excluded, that even pictures of that 


[C Exorta eſt illa Reipub. 
ſacris, religionibus, auctori- 
tati veſtræ, judiciis publicis 
funeſta Quæſtura: in qua 


idem iſte deos, homineſque, 


pudorem, pudicitiam, ſenatiis 
auctoritatem, jus, fas, leges, 
Jjudicia violavit, &. De 
Aruſpic. reſp. 20. | 
Qui ita judicia pœnamque 
contempſerat, ut eum nihil 
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delectaret, quod aut per na- 
turam fas eſſet, aut per leges 
liceret. Pro Mil. 16. 

P. Clodius, homo nobilis, 
diſertus, audax; qui neque 
dicendi, neque faciendi ullum, 
niſi quem vellet, noſſet mo- 
dum; malorum propofitorum 
executor acerrimus, infamis 
etiam ſororis ſtupro, &c. Vell. 
Pat. 2. 45. 5 
fort 
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A. Urb. 691. fort were covered during the ceremony [h]. This 


_—- 
D. ſunrtys on; an opportunity of daring, beyond what 
+=\g man had ever dared before him: the thought of 


L. Lictn1vs mixing the impurity of his luſts with the ſanctity 


BILAxus, 


Musk A. 


threw a veil over the ſacred 


was a proper ſcene for Clodius's genius to act u 


of theſe venerable rites flattered his imagination 


ſo ſtrongly, that he reſolved to gain acceſs to his 


miſtreſs in the very midſt of her holy miniſtry. 


With this view he dreſſed himſelf in a woman's 
habit, and by the benefit of his ſmooth face, 


and the introduction of one of the maids, who was 


in the ſecret, hoped to paſs without diſcovery : 


but by ſome miſtake between him and his guide, 
he loſt his way when he came within the houſe, 
and fell in unluckily among the other female 
ſervants, who detecting him by his voice, alarm- 


ed the whole company by their ſhrieks, to the 


great amazement of the matrons, who Preſently 
myſteries, while Clo- 
dius found means to eſcape by the favor of ſome 


of the damſels [7]. | 
Tux ſtory was preſently ſpread abroad, and 
raiſed a general ſcandal and horror through the 
whole city : in the vulgar, for the profanation 


of a religion held the moſt ſacred of any in 


Rome; in the better ſort, for it's offence to good 
manners, and the diſcipline of the Republic, 


* 


- ubi velari fit ei dex, cujus ne nomen 


pictura jubetur, 


Quzcunque alterius ſexis 


mo ante P. Clodium in omni 
memoria violavit —— quod 
fit per virgines Veſtales; fit 
pro populo Romano; fit in 
ta domo, quæ eſt in impe- 
rio fit incredibili ceremonia; 


quidem viros ſcire fas eſt. 


De Haruſp. reſponſ. 17. 


imitata figuram eſt, D.] P. Clodium, Appii fi- 
33 Juven. 6. 339. lium, credo te audiſſe cum 
uidem ſacrificium ne- veſte muliebri deprehenſum 

Quod q 8 p 


domi C. Cæſaris, cum pro 
populo fieret, eumque per 


manus ſervulæ ſervatum & 


eductum; rem eſſe inſigni 
infamia. Ad Att. 1. 12. 


Ceſar 


of M:TULLIUS CICERO. 


Ceſar put away his wife upon it; and the honeſt 
of all ranks were for [puſhing this advantage 
againſt Clodius as far as it would go, in hopes 


by this, 


as well as other ſpecimens of his audaciouſneſs, ſeem- 
ed born to create much. diſturbance to the State [E]. 
It had been the conſtant belief of the populace, 
that if any man ſhould ever pry into theſe myſteries, 
he would be inſtantly ſtrucł blind: But it was not 
Poſſible, as Cicero ſays, to know the truth of it 
before, ſince no man, but Clodius, had ever ven- 
tured upon the experiment : though it was now found, 
as he tells him, hat the blindneſs of the eyes was 


converted to that of the mind [I]. 
Taz affair was ſoon brought be 
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fore the Senate s A. Urb. 692. 


where it was reſolved, to refer it to the College. of Cic. 46. 


Prieſts, who declared it to be an abominable impiety; M. 4 


upon which the Conſuls were ordered to provide a pi — ” 
law 175 bringing Clodius to a trial for it before the M. VarERIi- 
people ſm]. But Q. Fufius Calenus, one of the vs Mes5aLa. 
Tribuns, ſupported by all the Clodian faction, 
would not permit the law to be offered zo the ſuf- 
frage of the Citizens, This raiſed a great ferment 


[4] ͤVidebam, illud ſcelus 
tam importunum, audaciam 
tam immanem adoleſcentis, 
furentis, nobilis, vulnerati, 
non poſſe arceri otii finibus: 
erupturum illud malum ali- 
quando, ſi impunitum fuiſſet, 
ad petniciem civitatis. De 
Haruſp. reſp. 3. | 

[/] Aut quod oculos, v* 

opinio illius religionis eſt, 
non perdidiſti. Quis enim 


ante te ſacra illa vir ſciens 


viderat, ut quiſquam pœnam, 


2 ſequeretur illud ſcelus, 
icire 


poſlet ? Ibid. 18. 
| Poena omnis oculorum ad 


cæcitatem mentis eſt con- 
verſa. Pro Dom. 40. 

[m] Id ſacrificium cum 
Virgines inſtauraſſent, men- 
tionem a Q. Cornificio in 
Senatu factam - poſt rem ex 
8. C. ad Pontifices relatam; 
idque ab eis nefas eſſe de- 
cretum: deinde ex S. C. 
Conſules rogationem promul- 


gaſſe: uxori Cæſarem nun- 


cium remiſiſſe - In hac cauſa 


Piſo, amicitia P. Clodii 


ductus, operam dat, ut ea 


rogatio. antiquetur, &c. Ad 


Att. 1. 13. 
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A. Urb. 692. in the city, while the Senate adhered to their 


Cic. 46 


Cot former reſolution, though the Conſul Piſo uſed all 
M. Puytys his endeavours to divert them from it, and Clo- 


Pi so, 


dius in an abject manner brew himſelf at the feet of 


M. Varzxi- every Senator; yet aftor a ſecond debate in a full 
vs MESsaTA. houſe, there were fiftern- onely robe voted on Clo- 


 dins's fide, and four bundred direfth againſt bim; 


ſo that a freſh decree paſſed, 0 order the Confuls 
to recommend the law to the people with all their 
autbority, and that no other buſineſs ſhould be done, 
till it was carried [u]: but this being likely to 


produce great diſorders, Hortenſius propoſed an 


expedient, which was accepted by both parties, 
that the Tribun Fufius ſbould publiſh a law for the 
trial of Clodins by tbe Prætor with a ſelett bench 


of junges. The only difference between the 
two laws was, whether he ſhould be tried by the 
people, or by particular judges : but this, ſays 
Cicero, was every thing. Hortenſius was afraid, 


Jeſt he ſhould eſcape in the ſquabble, without 


any trial; being perſuaded, that no judges could 
abſolve him, that a ſword of kead, as he ſaid, 


ewould deſtroy bim: but the Tribun knew that in 
ſuch a trial there would be room for intrigue, 
both in chuſing and corrupting the judges, which 
Cicero likewiſe foreſaw from the farſt ; and wiſhed 
therefore to leave him rather to the effect of that 


odium, in which his character then lay, than bring 
him to a trial where he had any chance to eſcape [o]. 


CLopivs's 


4 [z] Senatus vocatur; cum altera parte facile cccc. fue- 
decerneretur frequenti Sena- runt.—Senatusdecernebat, ut 
tu contra pugnante Piſone, ad ante, * rogatio lata eſſet, 


pedes omnium ſigillatim ac- ne quid ageretur. Ibid. 14. 


" cedente Clodio, ut Confules [oe] Poſtea vero quam Hor. 
populum cohortarentur ad ro- tenſiũs excogitavit, ut legem 
gationem accipiendam: ho- de religione Fufius Tribunus 


mines ad xv. Curioni, nullum pleb. ferret: in qua nihil a- 


8. C. facienti, aſſenſerunt, ex liud a Conſulari rogatione 


diffe- 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
-CLop1vs's whole defenſe was, to | 
ſelf abſent at the time of the fact; for which pur- 
poſe he produced men to ſwear, that he was then 1. 


prove him- A. Urb. 692. 


at Interamna, about two or three days journey from P1s0, 
the city. But Cicero being called upon to give his M. VaIERI- 


teſtimony, d 
him that very morning at his houſe —_ 
As ſoon as Cicero appeared in the court, the Clo- 
dian mob began to inſult him with great rudeneſs; 
but the judges roſe up, and received him with ſuch 
reſpect, that they preſently ſecured him from all 
_ farther affronts [q]. Cæſar, who was the moſt 
particularly intereſted in the affair, being ſummon- 
ed alſo to give evidence, declared, that be knew 
nothing at all of the matter; though bis mother Au- 
relia and ſiſter Julia, who were examined before bim, 

had given a punctual relation of the whole fact: and 
being interrogated, how he came then to part with his 
wife? he replied, that all who belonged to him ought 
to be free from ſuſpicion, as well as guilt [r]. He 
ſaw very well how the thing was like to turn, and 
had no mind to exaſperate a man of Clodius's cha- 


epoſed, that CJodius bad been with vs ME88aLa. 


differebat, niſi judicum genus 
(in eo autem erant omnia) 
pugnavitque ut ita fieret ; 
quod & fibi & aliis perſuaſe- 
rat, nullis illum judicibus ef- 
fugere poſſe; contraxi vela, 
perſpiciens inopiam judicum. 
— Hortenſius — non vidit il- 
lud, ſatius eſſe illum in infa- 
mia & ſordibus relinqui, quam 


infirmo judicio committi. Sed 


ductus odio properavit rem 
deducere in judicium, cum 
illum plumbeo gladio jugula- 
tum iri tamen diceret A me 
tamen ab initio conſilium 


Hortenſii 6 


Ad Att. 1.1 


Cel Plutarch. in Cic. Val. 
8 


[71 Me vero teſte producto, 
Credo te —audiſſe, quæ con- 
ſurrectio judicum facta ſit, ut 
me circumſteterint, c. Ad 
Att. ibid. ES. 

G] Negavit ſe quidquam 
co iſle, quamvis & mater 
Aurelia, & ſoror Julia, Apud 
eoſdem judices, omnia ex fide 
retuliflent : interrogatuſque, 
cur igitur repudiaſſet uxorem ? 

uoniam, inquit, meos tam 
ſuſpicione quam crimine ju- 
dico carere oportere. Duet. 
J. Ca. 74. 


racer, 
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A. Urb. 692. rafter, who might be of good ſervice to him for 
Bis 4 the advancement of his future projects. Plutarch 
M. Purius ſays, that Cicero himſelf was urged on to this aff 
Pro, againſt his will, by the importunity of his wife: a 
M. VaIEII- fierce, imperious dame, jealous of Clodius's ſiſter, whom 
vsMes8AaLa- ſhe . ſiſpected of ſome deſign to get Cicero from ber, 
| " eobich by this ſtep ſhe hoped to make deſperate. The 
ſtory does not ſeem improbable ; for before the 


— 


trial, Cicero owns himſelf to be growing every 


day more cool and indifferent about it; and in his 
railleries with Clodius after it, touches upon the 
forward advances which his ſiſter had made towards 
bim; and at the very time of giving his teſtimo- 
ny, did it with no ſpirit, nor ſaid any thing more, 
as he tells us, han what was ſo well known, that 
be could not avoid ſaying it [s]. 


Tux judges ſeemed to act at firſt with great 
-. gravity ; granted every thing that was aſked by 
the proſecutors ; and demanded a guard to pro- 
. teft them from the mob; which the Senate readily 
. ordered, with great commendation of their pru- 
- dence: but when it came to the iſſue, twenty-five 
onely condemned, while thirty-one abſolved him. 


nager, in tampering with the judges ; employing 
every art and inſtrument of corruption, as it ſuited 
the different tempers of the men; and where 


* money would not do, offering even certain 


' . Craſſus is ſaid to have been Clodius's chief ma- 
ladies and young men of quality to their plea- 
ſure. Cicero fays, that a more ſcandalous com- 
_<© pany of ſharpers never ſat down at a gaming- 
table; infamous Senators, beggarly Knights, 

„ with a few honeſt men among them, whom 
DL Noſmetipſi, qui Ly- Neque dixi quicquam pro 
cCurgei a principio fuiſſemus, teſtimonio, niſi quod erat ita 


quũotidie demitigamur. Ad notum atque teſtatum, ut non 


Att. 1. 13. | - *-  poſſempreterire. Tbid. 16. 
4 | „ Clodius 


4 unlike to themſelves, ſat with ſad and mourn- 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
4 Clodius could not exclude ; who, in a crew ſo A. Urb. 692. 
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full faces, as if afraid of being infected with xl. . 
« the contagion of their infamy; and that Catu- Piso, 
“ lus, meeting one. of them, aſked him, what M. Var RRI- 
they meant by deſiring a guard? were they 9*Mz55ALa. 
afraid of being robbed of the money which 
« Clodius had given them [T].“ 
Tuts tranſaction however gave a very ſerious 
concern to Cicero, who laments, that the firm 
„ and quiet ſtate of the Republic, which he had 
< eſtabliſhed in his Conſulſhip, and which ſeemed 
* tobe founded in the union of all good men, was 
* now loſt and broken, if ſome Deity did not in- 
«« terpoſe, by this ſingle judgement; if that, ſays 
4 he, can be called a judgement, for thirty of the 
* meſt contemptible ſcoundrels of Rome to vio- 
& late all that is juſt and ſacred for the ſake of 
* money; and vote that to be falſe, which all 
the world knows to be true.” As he looked 
upon himſelf to be particularly affronted by a ſen- 


tence, given in flat contradiction to his teſtimony, 
ſo he made it his buſineſs on all occaſions to diſ- 


l.] Noſti Calvum—biduo 

r unum ſervum, & eum ex 
gladiatorio ludo, confecit to- 
tum negotium. Arceſſivit ad 
ſe, promiſit, interceſſit, dedit. 
Jam vero (O Dii boni, rem 
perditam ) etiam noctes cer- 
tarum mulierum, atque ado- 


' Jeſcentulorumnobilium intro 


ductiones nonnullis judicibus 


pro mercedis cumulo fue- 


runt—xxy judices ita fortes 
fuerunt, ut ſummo propoſito 
periculo vel perire maluerint, 
—— perdere omnia. xxx! 


erunt, quos fames magis 


» is q 


quam fama commoverit. 
Quorum Catulus cum vidif- 
ſet quendam ; Quid vos, in- 
quit, præſidium a nobis poſ- 
tulabatis? an, ne nummi vo- 
bis eriperentur, timebatis ? 
Maculoſi Senatores, nudi 
Equites—pauci tamen beni 
inerant, quos rejectione fu- 
e ille non poterat; qui 
mceſti inter ſui diflimiles & 
mæœrentes ſedebant, & conta - 
gione turpitudinis vehemen- 


ter permovebantur. Ad Att. 
I. 16. ; : 12 


play 
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2 692. * the iniquity of it, and to ſting the ſeveral 


Actors in it with all the keenneſs of his raillery [#]. 
In a debate foon after in the Senate on the ſtate 
of the Republic, taking occaſion to fall upon this 


M. VaIERI- affair, he © exhorted the Fathers not to be diſcou- 
osMEvSata. << raged for having received one ſingle wound; 


os which was of ſuch a nature, that it ought nei- 
« ther to be diſſembled, nor to be feared ; for to 
<< fear it, was a means; and not to be ſenſible 
of it, a ſtupidity : That Lentulus was twice ac- 
* gquitted; Catiline alſo twice; and this man was 
the third, whom a bench of judges had let 
< looſe upon the Republic. But thou art miſ- 
4 taken, Clodius, ſays he; the judges have not 
< reſerved thee for the city, but for a priſon : 
6 ** they deſigned thee no kindneſs by keeping thee 

at home, but to deprive thee of the benefit of 
* an exil. Wherefore, Fathers, rouſe your uſual 
vigor; refume your dignity; there ſubſiſts ſtill 
the ſame union among the honeſt ; they have 
had indeed a freſh ſubject of mortification, yet 
their courage is not impaired by it: no new 
« miſchief has befallen us; but that onely, which 
lay concealed, is now diſcovered, and by the 
< trial of one deſperate man, many others are 
found to be as bad as he [x].“ 

CLod1vs, not caring, to encounter Cicero by 
formal ſpeeches, choſe to teize him with raillery, 
and turn * * debate into ridicule. You are a fine 
Gentleman indeed, ſays he, and have been at Baiz. 
Thats not ſo fine, replied Cicero, as to be caught at 
the myſteries of the Goddeſs. But what, ſays he, 
bas a clown of Arpinum to do at the bot wells ? Aſe 


that friend of yours, replied Cicero, who had & 


J InfſeRtandis vero, EXA- ſis ac WE illius viQoriz | 
2 — nummariis judici- waggno{ay eripui, Ibid.” 
s omnem omnibus ſtudio- [x] Ibid. | 


manth*s 
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month's mind to your Arpinum clown [y]. You have A. Urb. 692. 
bought a houſe, ſays be [z]: You ſhould have ſaid, ©: 4% 
Judges, replied Cicero: Thoſe judges, lays he, M. Poris 
would not believe you upon your oath ; Yes, rephed Pizo, 
Cicero, twwenty-frue of them gave credit to me; while M. Vareni- 
the reſt would not giue any to you, but made you pay” *Mz333ka- 

your money beforehand. This turned the laugh ſo 
ſtrongly on Cicero's ſide, that Clodius was con- 
\ Founded, and forced to fit doten al. But being now 
declared enemies, they never met without ſome 
ſtrokes of this kind upon each other; which, as 
Cicero obſerves, muſt needs appear flat in the nar- 
ration, fince all their force and beauty depended: on 
the ſmarineſs of the contention, and the ſpirit with 
which they were delivered [b]. |. Si 
Tux preſent Conſuls were M. Pupius Piſo and 
M. Meſſala; the firſt of whom, as ſoon as he en- 
tered into office, put a ſlight affront upon Cicero: 
for his opinion having been aſked always the nt 
by the late Conſuls, Piſo called upon him onely 
the ſecond, on Catulus the thind, Hortenfius. the. 
fourth: This, he ſays, did not diſpleaſe bim, {ince-it 
left him more at liberty in his voting; and freed. him 
from the obligation.of any complaiſance to a man whom. 
be deſpiſed [c]. This Conſul was warmly in the 
intereſts of Clodius; not ſo much out of friend- 
ſhip, as a natural inclination to the worſt ſide: for 


[D This is ſappoſed to re- 
fer 2] his ſiſter Clodia, a lady 


famous for her intrigues; who 
had heen trying all arts to 


tempt Cicero to put away 
Terentia, and to take her 
for his wife. 

[z] Though Clodius re- 
proaches Cicero for the extra- 
vagant purchaſe of a houſe, 
yet he himſelf is ſaid to have 


o * 


given afterwards near four 
times as much for one, viz. 
about 119,000 J. ſterling. 
Plin. Hiſt. N. I. 36. 15. 
'fa} ATAte" 1-16.” 
[J Nam cætera non poſ- 
ſunt nabere neque vim, ne- 
que venuſtatem, remoto illo 
ſtudio contentionis. Ibid. 


according 


M. VaLERI1- 
us MEsSALA- 
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A. Urb. 692: according to Cicero's account of him, he was 2 


man of a weak and wicked mind; a churliſh, 
% captious ſneerer, without any turn of wit; and 

«© making men laugh by his looks rather than 
<« jeſts; favoring neither the popular, nor the 
<* ariſtocratical party; from whom no good was 


C to be 


, becauſe he wiſhed none; nor 


hurt to be feared, becauſe he durſt do none; 
<« who would have been more vicious, by having 
one vice the lefs, ſloth and lazineſs, &c. [d].“ 
Cicero frankly ufed the liberty, which this Con- 
ſul's behaviour allowed him, of delivering his ſen- 
timents without any reſerve ; giving Piſo himſelf 


no quarter, but 


ſing every thing that he did 


and ſaid in favor of Clodius, in ſuch a manner, as 


to hinder the Senate 


from decreeing to him the pro- 


vince of Syria, which had been deſigned and in a man- 
ner promiſed to bim [el. The other Conſul, Meſ- 

was of a quite different character; a firm and 
excellent magiſtrate, in the true intereſts of his coun- 
try, and a conſtant admirer and imitator of Ci- 


cero [F]. 


Aour this time Cicero is ſuppo 


ſed to have 


made that elegant oration, ſtill extant, in the de- 


fenſe of his old Prec 


eptor, the Poet Archias: he 


expected for his pains an jmmortality of fame from 


Neque id magis ami- 


Conſul autem ipſe parvo 
animo & pravo; tantum ca- 
villator genere illo moroſo, 
1 dicacitate ri- 
etur; e magis, quam 
facetiis ridiculus : nihil agens 
cum Repub. ſejunctus ab opti- 
matibus: a quo nihil ſperes 
boni Reipub. quia non vult ; 


ct Cod ductus, quam ſtu- 
0 


nihil metuas mali, quia non 
audet. Ibid. 13 
Uno vitio minus vitioſus, 


quod iners, quod ſomni ple- 


nus. -Ibid. 14. #5 
[e] Conſulem nulla in re 
e unquam ſum paſſus : 
deſponſam homini jam Syri- 
am ademi. Ibid. 16. | 
[NV Meſlala Conful eft e- 
regius, fortis, conſtans, di- 
igens, noſtri laudator, ama- 
tor, imitator. Ibid. 14. ; 
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the praiſe of Archias's muſe; but by a contrary fate A. Urb. 692. 
of things, inſtead of deriving any addition of Cie. 46. 

glory from Archias's compoſitions, it is wholly 1 L 15 
owing to his own, that the name of Archias has piso, 
not long ago been buried in oblivion. From the M. VarExi- 
great character given by him of the talents and vs Mx ss. 


genius of this Poet, we cannot help regretting the 
intire loſs of his works: he had ſung in Greek verſe 
the triumphs of Marius over the Cimbri, and of Lu- 
cullus over Mithridates ; and was now attempting 
the Confulſhip of Cicero [g]: but this periſhed wh 
the reſt, or was left rather unfiniſhed and inter- 
rupted by his death, ſince we find no farther men- 
tion of it in any of Cicero's later writings. 


PoMPEyY the Great returned to Rome about 
the beginning of this year, in the heigth of his 


fame and fortunes, from the Mithridatic war. The 


City had been much alarmed about him by various 
reports from abroad, and ſeveral tumults at home; 
where a general apprehenſion prevailed, of 518 
coming at the head of an army to take the government 
into bis hands [h]. It is certain, that he had ic 
now in his power to make himſelf Maſter of the 
Republic, without the hazard even of a war, or 
any oppoſition to controul him. Cæſar, with the 
Tribun Metellus, was inviting him to it, and had 
no other ambition at preſent than to ſerve under 


— Nam-quas res in Conſulatu 
noſtro vobiſcum ſimul pro ſa - 


: {2] Nam & Cimbricas res 
adoleſcens attigit, & ipſi illi 


C. Mario, qui durior ad hæc 
ſtudia 
uit. 5 
Mithridaticum vero bel - 


lum, magnum atque difficile 


Tttotum ab hoc expreſſum 
eſt; qui libri non modo L. 
verum etiam po- 


puli Rom. nomen illuſtrant. 
A 3 


videbatur, jucundus 


lute urbis atque imperii 
geſſimus, Fes Ke Feeding 
atque inchoavit: quibus au- 
ditis, quod mihi magna res 
& jucunda viſa eſt, hunc ad 
e hortatus ſum. 
ro Archia, . 112k. 
[D Plutarch. in Pomp. 


him: 
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A. Urb. 692. him: but Pompey was too phlegmatic to be eaſſly 


Ge. 46- induced to ſo deſperate a reſolution of ſeems ra- 
M.Pprtys ther indeed to have had no thoughts at all of that 
Piso, fort, but to have been content with the rank 
M. Vatzzi- which he then poſſeſſed, of the firſt Citiæen of 


usMaztaia- Rome, without a rival. He had lived in a 7 
| 7 ant 


wal courſe of ſucceſs and glory, without any 
either from the Senate or the people, to inſpire 
him with ſentiments of revenge, or to give him a 
retenſe for violent meaſures ; and he was per- 
uaded, that the growing diſorders of the city 
would ſoon force all parties to create him Di&ator, 
for the ſettlement of the ſtate; and thought it of 
more honor.to his character to obtain that power 
by the conſent of his citizens, than to extort it 
from them by violence. But whatever apprehen- 
fions were conceived of him before his coming, 
they all vaniſhed at his arrival; for he no ſooner 
ſet foot in Italy, than be diſbanded his troops, giving 
them orders onely to attend bim in bis Triumph , and 
with a private retinue purſued his journey to 
Rome, where the whole body of the people came 
out to receive him with all imaginable gratulations 
and expreſſis of joy for bis happy return lil. 
By his late victories he had greatly extended 
the barrier of the empire into the continent of 
Aſia, having added to it three powerfull Ring- 
dms [E], Pontus, Syria, Bithynia, which he re- 
duced to the condition of Roman Provinces; leav- 
ing all the other Kings and nations of the Eaſt tribu- 
tary to the Republic, as far as the Tigris. Among 
his other conqueſts he took 7he city of Feruſalem, 
by the opportunity of a conteſt about the crown 
between the two brothers Hircanus and Ariſtobulus: 


7 Plutarch, in Prep. nant widu noris_provincii | 
antea noſtrum terminabat, — —B 1 
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The lower Town was ſurrendered to him with A. Urb. 692. 
little or no oppoſition ; but the Fortreſs of the Tem- _ E 
ple caſt bim a ſiege of three months; nor would he M. py pus 

have taken it then ſo cafily, as Dio tells us [I], Pizo, © 

had it not been for the advantage, that the beſieged M. VaLErt- 
gave him by the obſervance of their weekly Sabbaths, ”* Massa, 
on which they abſtained ſo religiouſly from all work, 
as to neglect even their neceſſary defenſe. He ſhewed 
great humanity to the pzople, and touched xo 
part of the ſacred treaſure, or veſſels.of gold, which £ 
dere of an immenſe value m]; yet was drawn by 
his curioſity into ſuch a profanation of their Temple, 
as mortified them more than all that they had ſuf- 
fered by the war: for in taking a view of the build- 
1ngs, he entered with his officers, act onely into the 

Holy Place, where none but the Prieſts, but into the 

Holy of Holies, where none but the High Prięſt was 
permitted by the law to enter: by which act, as a 
very eminent writer, more piouſly perhaps than 
Judiciouſly remarks, he drew upon himſelf the curſe 
| of God, and never proſpered - afterwards [(u]. He 
carried Ariſtobulus and his children priſoners to Rome, 
for the ornament of his Triumph, and ſettled Hir- 
canus in the government and the High Prieſthood, 
but ſubject to a tribute. Upon the receipt of the 
public letters, which brought the account of his 

ſucceſs, the Senate paſſed a decree, Sha, on all 
feſtival days, he ſhould have the privilege to wear 4 
laurel crown with his General's robe; and in the 
Equeſtrian races of the Circus, his triumphal habit : 
an honor, which when he had once uſed, to ſhew- 
his gratefull ſenſe of 1t, he ever after prudently 
_ . declined; ſince without adding any thing to his 


r . OT 
I] At Cn. Pompeius, cap- [] Prideaax. Connect. 
tis Hieroſolymis, victor ex par. 2. p. 343. 
ine mia 8 
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* 
"It which many were endeavouring to ſtir up agai f 


pise, O the merit of theſe great ſervices he did many 
M. VaIExI- acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature; gave 
vs MssaTa. hat laws he pleaſed to the whole Eaſt; diſtri- 
buted the conquered countries at diſcretion to the 
Kings and Princes who had ſerved him in the 
wars; built twenty- nine new cities, or colonies ; 
and divided to each private ſoldier about fifty 
pounds ſterling, and to his officers in proportion; 
io that the whole of his donative is computed to 
amount to above three millions of our money [P]. 
Nis firſt buſineſs therefore after his return, and 
what he had much at heart, was to get theſe as 
ratiſyed by. public authority. The popular faction 
promiſed him every thing, and employed all their 
4kall to divert him from an union with Cicero and 
the Senate, and had made a conſiderable impreſ- 
ſion upon him: but he found the ſtate of things 
very different from their repreſentations; ſaw 
Cicero ſtill in high credit; and by his means the 
authority of the Senate much reſpected; which 
obliged him to uſe great management, and made 
him ſo cautious of offending any ſide, that he 
pleafed none. Cicero ſays of his firſt ſpeech, that 
i was neither agreeable to the poor, nor reliſhed by 
the rich; diſappointed the ſeditious, yet gave no ſa- 
ti gaction to the honeſt [al. As he happened to 
come home in the very heat of Clodius's affair, fo 
he was preſently urged by both parties to declare 
for the one or the other. Fufius, a buſy, factious 
- Tribun, demanded of him before the people, what 


[e] Dio, I. 37. p. 39. ——non jucunda miſeris, inanis 
I Plin. Hiſt. 1. 37. 2. improbis, beatis non grata, 
Appian. de bell. Mithridat. bonis non gravis. Itaque fri- 
71 Prima concio Pompeii gebat, Ad Att. 1. 14. 


- — 
a 


be 
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be thought of Clodius's being tried by the Pretor and A. Od 692. 


4 bench of Judges? To which he anſivered very ari- 


ic. 40 
Gn 


Hocratically, as Cicero calls it; That be had ever M. Purivs 


taken the authority of the Senate to be of the greateſt 
weight in all caſes. And when the Conſul Meſſala 
aſked him in the Senate, bat his opinion was of 
that profanation of religion, and the law propoſed 
about it? he took occaſion, without entering into 
particulars, ta applaud in general all that the Senate 
had dane in it; and upon fitting down, told Cicero, 
who ſat next to him, that be had now ſaid enough, 
he thought, to ſignify his ſentiments of the matter [r]. 

Cx assvs oblerying Pompey's reſerve, reſolved 
to puſh him to a more explicit declaration, or to 
get the better of him at leaſt in the good opinion 


of the Senate; riſing up therefore to ſpeak, he 


launched out, in a very bigh ſtrain, into the praiſes 


of (Ciceros Conſulſbip;; declaring himſelf indebted io 


it, for his being at that time a Senator and 6 Citi- 
zen; nay, for his very liberty and his life; and that 
as often as he ſaw his wife, his family, and his coun- 
try, ſo often be ſaw his obligations to Cicero. This 
diſcompoſed Pompey, wha was at a loſs to under- 
ſtand Craflus's motive; whether it was to take the 
benefit of an opportunity, which he had omitted, of in- 
gratiating himſelf with Cicero; or that he knew 
 Cicero's atts to be in high eſteem, and the praiſe of 
them very agreeable to the Senate; and it piqued 
him the more, for it's coming from a quarter, 
whence it was leaſt to be expected; from one, 
whom Cicero out of regard to him had always 
treated with a particular ſlight. The incident how- 
ever, raiſed Cicero's ſpirits, and made him exert 
| himſelf before his new hearer, Pompey, with all 


[r] Mihique, ut aſſedit, etiam de iſtis rebus 
Adinsit, fe putare ſatis ab — Ib. 
2005 15 2 


eſſe re- 


Piso, 


M. VAI ERI- 
us MESss ATA. 
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A. Urb. 692. the pride of his eloquence: his topics were, the 


E * firmneſs and gravity of the Senate; the concord of the 
M. Pozros Equeſtrian order; the concurrence of all Ttaly ; the 
Pizo, Hifeleſs remains of a baffled conſpiracy ; the peace and 
M. VarERI- plenty which had ſince ſucceded: all which he diſ- 
vsMEeSSaL. played with his utmoit force, to let Pompey ſee 
* aſcendant ſtill in that aſſembly, and how much 


he had been impoſed upon by the accounts of his 
new friends [s]. Pompey likewiſe on his ſide 
began preſently to change his tone, and affected 
on all public occaſions to pay ſo great a court to 
Cicero, that the other faction gave him the nick- 
name of Cnæus Cicero: and their ſeeming union 
Was ſo generally agreeable to the city, that they 
were both of them conſtantly clapped, whenever they 
' * appeared in the Theater, without a hiſs from any 
quarter [i]. Yer Cicero eaſily diſcovered that all 
this outward civility was but feigned and artificial; 
- that be was full of envy within, and had no good in- 
tentions towards the public; nothing candid or „in- 
cere; nothing great, generous, or free in bim u]. 
*  THreRE was one point which Pompey reſolved 
to carry this ſummer, againſt the univerſal incli- 


I] Proxime Pompeium ſe- nis, barbatuli juvenes, illum 
- debam : intellexi hominem in ſermonibus CN zum C1- 
moveri; utrum Craſſum inire -CERONEM appellent. Itaque 


eam gratiam, quam ipſe præ- 


termiſiſſet. 

| Ego autem, Dii boni, qud- 
a modo ire riger: v novo 
auditori Pom peio? H æc erat 
v röbecig, de gravitate Ordi- 
nis, de Equeſtri concord ia, de 
conſenſione Italiæ, de im- 
mortuis reliquiis conjuratio- 
nis, de vilitate, de otio. Ad 
Att. 1. 14. | 

. 112 Uſque eo, ut noſtri 


comiſſatores conjuratio- 


2 


& ludis & gladiatoribus mi- 
randas imioruacia;, fine ulla 


paſtoricia fiſtula, aufereba- 
mus. I bid. 16. EX 


[2] Nos, ut oftendit, ad- 
modum diligit—aperte lau- 
dat; occulte, ſed ita ut per- 
ſpicuum ſit, invidet: _ 


come, nihil ſimplex, nihil # 


Toi Aix og honeſtum, nihil 
illuſtre, nihil forte, nihil li- 


berum. Ibu. 13. 


nation 
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nation of the city; the election of L. Afranius, one A. Urb. £92. 
of his creatures, to the Conſulſhip: in which he C 
fights, ſays Cicero, neither with authority, nor in- jj 


tereſt, but with what, Philip of Macedon took every P1s0, 


fortreſs, into which he could drive a loaded aſs (x. M. VaLzn- 
Plutarch ſays, that be himſelf diſtributed the money us ME5SaLa. 


openly in his own gardens but Cicero mentions it 
as a current report, that the Conſul Piſo had under- 


taken to divide it at his houſe : which gave birth to 
two new laws, drawn up by Cato and his brother 


in law Domitius Ahenobarbus, and ſuppoſed to 


be levelled at the Conſul ; the one of which gave 


a liberty to ſearch the houſes even of Magiſtrates; 
on informations of bribery ; the other declared all 
thoſe enemies to the State, at whoſe houſes the dividers 


of money were found [y]. Pompey however ob- 


truded Afranius upon the city, by which he diſ- 
guſted all the better ſort both of the Senate and 
people [Z]. 


H had been making preparation all this ſum- 


mer for his Triumph, which he deferred to his 


birth-day, the thirtieth of September; having reſided 
in-the mean while, as uſual, in the ſuburbs: ſo 
that the Senate and people, in compliment to him, 
held their aſſemblies generally, during that time, 


without the walls; ſome of which are mentioned 


to have been in the Flaminian Circus [a]. His 


[x] In eo neque auQoritate, 


neque gratia pugnat; ſed qui- 


bus Philippus omnia caſtella 


expugnari poſſe dicebat, in 
quæ modo aſellus onuſtus auro 
poſſet aſcendere. Ibid. 16. 

[y] Conſul autem ille 
ſuſcepiſſe negotium dicitur, 


domi diviſores habere : ſed 
8. Cu quo jam facta ſunt odio- 


ſa, quòd in Conſulem facta 


SY 


putantur, Catone & Domitio 
ſtulante, &c. Ibid; 16. 
[z] Conſul eſt impoſitus 


nobis, quem nemo præter nos 


Ibid. 18. 
[2] Fufius in cancionem 
produxit Pompeium; res age- 
batur in Circo Flaminio. Ib. 
7 x 


Triumph 


philoſophos aſpicere ſine ſu- 
| —— poſſet. 


ic. 46. 
1 
Pup Ius 
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A. Urb. 692. Triumph laſted wo days, and was themoſt ſplendid 


. which had ever been ſeen in Rome: be built a 
M. Furius Temple to Minerva out of the ſpoils, with an in- 
Piso, ſcription giving a ſummary of his victories: That 
M. VaIEXI- be had finiſhed a war of thirty years ; had vanquiſhed, 
VsMgs5aLa, Jain, and taken two millions, one hundred and eighty 

three thouſand men; ſunk or taken eight hundred and 
forty fix ſhips ; reduced to the power of the Empire 
a thouſand ve hundred and thirty eight towns and 
ortreſſes ;, and ſubdued all the conntries between the 
lake Mrotis and the Red. Sen [l. 

QuinTvs Cicero, who, by the help and i in- 
weed of his brother, was following him P ap = 

diſtance, through all the honvrs of the State 
ving been Prætor the laſt year, now obtained the 
government of Aſia; a rich and noble Province, 
comprehending the greateſt part of what is called 
Aſia Minor. Before he went to take poſſeſſion of 
it, he earneſtly preſſed Atticus, whoſe ſiſter he 
married to go along with him as one of his Lieu- 
tenants; and reſented his refuſal ſo heinouſly, that 
Cicero had no ſmall trouble to make them friends 
again. There is an excellent letter on this ſubject 
from Cicero to Atticus; which I cannot forbear 
inſerting, for the light which it gives us into the 
— character ot all the _ as well as of- 


1 Ol Cx. Ponrzivs. Cw. F. MAGNUS. — 85 
- BELLO. XXX. ANNORUM. CONFECTO. = 
Furs. FUGATIS.. OCCISI3, IN DEDITIONEM. 
ACCEPTIS. HOMINUM. CENTIES. VICIES, 
SEMEL. CENTENIS. LxXxXXxIII. M. 
PDęrxkssis Aur CAPT. NAviBUs. Dcccxlvi, 
Orripis. CasTELLIs. M.p.xxxv11i. 
IN FIDEM RECEPTIS. | | 
uin. A. Mzor1. Lacu. ap Wenn. 
| Marg. $UBACTIS. 
Vorvn. MERITO.. Minzrv@. 


Plin, Hiſt. N. 7. 36. 
+ ol 
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other great men of thoſe times, with a ſhort ac-A. Urb. 692. 


count alſo of the preſent ſtate of the Republic. 


Cicero to Atticus. 


© of my brother's, which you ſent with it, a great 

&« alteration in his affection and ſentiments with 
regard to you: which affects me with all that 
% concern, which my extreme love for you both 
„ ought 40 give me; and with wonder at the 
* ſame time, what could poſſibly happen either 
* to exaſperate him ſo highly, or to effect fo 
* great a change in him. I had obſerved indeed 
*© before, what you alſo miſtruſted at your leaving 
« us, that he had conceived ſome fecret diſguſt, 
« which ſhocked and filled his mind with odious 
+: ſuſpicions: which though I was often attempt- 
ing to heal, and eſpecially after the allotment 


5 


that his reſentment was ſo great, as it appears 
to be from your letter, nor find, that what I 
« ſaid had ſo great an effect upon him asI wiſhed. 

I comforted myſelf however with a perſuafion, 

that he would contrive to ſee you at Dyrrha- 
chium, or ſome other place in thoſe parts; and 

in that caſe made no doubt, but that all would 
be ſet right; not onely by your diſcourſe and 

talking the matter over between yourſelves, but 
by the very ſight and mutual embraces of each 

other: for I need not tell you, who know it 
as well as myſelf, what a fund of good nature 
and ſweetneſs of temper there is in my brother, 
% and how apt he is, both to take and to forgive 
an offence. But it is very unlucky, that you 
did not ſee him; ſince, by that means, what 
-« others have artfully inculcated has had more in- 
TOTS T 4 « fluence 


| e M. VaLERt- 
«© TPercxive from your letter, and the copy v MEssATA. 


of his Province, yet I could neither diſcover 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fluence on his mind, than either his duty, or 
his relation to you, or your old friendſhip, 


„ which ought to have had the moſt. Where 


the blame of all this lies, it is eaſier for me to 
imagine, than to write; being afraid, leſt, 
while J am excuſing my own people, I ſhould 
be too ſevere upon yours; for as I take the caſe 
to be, if thoſe of his own family did not make 


the wound, they might at leaſt have cured it. 
When we ſee one another again, I ſhall explane 


to you more eaſily the ſource of the whole evil, 
which is ſpread ſomewhat wider than it ſeems 
to be. As to the letter which he wrote to you 


from Theſialonica, and what you ſuppoſe him 
to have ſaid of you to your friends at Rome, 
and on the road, I cannot conceive what could 
move him to it. But all my hopes of making 
this matter eaſy depend on your humanity: for 
if you will but reflect, that the beſt men are 
«© often the moſt eaſy, both to be provoked, and 
to be appeaſed; and that this quickneſs, if I 
may ſo call it, or flexibility of temper, is gene- 
rally the proof cf a good nature; and above 


all, that we ought to bear with one another's 
infirmities or faults, or even injuries; this trou- 


bleſome affair, I hope, will ſoon. be made up 


again. I beg of you that it may be ſo. For it 


ought to be my ſpecial care, from the ſingular 
* affection which I bear to you, to do every thing 
in my power, that all, who belong to me, may 


both love and be beloved by you. There was 


no occaſion for that part of your letter, in which 


you mention the opportunities, which you have 


omitted, of employ ments both in the City and 


the Provinces; as well at other times, as in 
my Conſulſhip: I am e acquainted with 
f your mind: and 

never 
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ing, both your ſollicitude and your joy, in all 
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ſort of ambition, to the deſire and purſuit of 


honors; you, by other maxims, in no wiſe 


blameable, to the enjoyment of an honorable 
retreat. But for the genuin character of pro- 
bity, diligence, exactneſs of behaviour, I neither 


prefer myſelf, nor any man elſe to you: and as 
for love to me, after my brother and my own 


family, I give you always the firſt place. For 
I ſaw, and ſaw it in a manner the moſt affect- 
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Cic. 46. 


« and method of life: whilſt I was drawn, by a l. os 


Pi SO, | | 
M. VALERT- 
Us MESSALA. 


the various turns of my affairs; and was often 
pleaſed, as well with the applauſe, which you 
gave me in ſucceſs, as the comfort, which you 
adminiſtred in my fears: and even now, in 


the time of your abſence, I feel and regret the 


loſs, not onely of your advice, in which you 


 excell all; but of that familiar chat with you, 


in which I uſed to take ſo much delight. 


„Where then ſhall I tell you that I moſt want 
you? in public affairs? where it can never be 


permitted to me to ſit idle; or in my labors at 


the bar? which I ſuſtained before through am- 


bition; but now, to preſerve my dignity: or 


in my domeſtic concerns? where, though I 
always wanted your help before, yet ſince the 


departure of my brother, I now ſtand the more 


in need of it. In ſhort, neither in my labors, 
nor reſt; neither in buſineſs, nor retirement; 
5. neither in the Forum, nor at home; neither in 
11 E nor in private affairs, can I live any 


onger without your friendly counſil, and en- 
dearing converſation. We have often been re- 


$. ſtrained,” on both ſides, by a kind of ſhame, 
7 from explaning ourſelves on this article; but I 


*© Was 
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A. Urb. 692. << was now forced to it by that part of your letter, 
1 in which you thought fit to juſtify yourſelf and 

M Porros your way of life ta me. But to return to my 
Prev, brother; in the preſent ſtate of the ill humor 


M. VaIEXI- “which he expreſſes towards you, it happens 


vs Me34ta.« however conveniently, that your reſolution of 
« declining all employments abroad was declared 
and known long beforehand, both to me and 
«. your other friends; ſo that your not being now 
together cannot be charged to any quarrel or 
rupture between you, but to your judgement 
* and choice of life. Wherefore both this breach 
* in your union will undoubtedly be healed again, 
«* and your friendſhip with me remain for ever 
c inviolable, as it has hitherto been. We live 
here in an infirm, wretched, tottering Republic: 
c for you have heard, J gueſs, that our Knights 
c are nowalmoſt disjoined again from the Senate. 
The firſt thing which they took amiſs, was the 
_« decree for calling the judges to account, who 
« had taken money in Clodius's affair: I hap- 
* pened to be abſent when it paſſed ; but hear- 
* img afterwards that the whole order reſented it, 
e though without complaining openly, Ichid the 
< Senate, as I thought, with Sebgeffek; and in 
«« a cauſe not very modeſt, ſpoke forcibly and 
„ copiouſly. They have now another curious 
4 petition, ſcarce fit to be endured; which yet I 
e not onely bore with, but defended. The 
company, who hired the Aſiatic revenues of 
the Cenſors, complained to the Senate, that, 
through too great an eagerneſs, they had given 
more for them than they are worth, and 
„ begged to be releaſed from the bargain. I was 
their chief advocate, or rather indeed the ſe- 
e cond; for Craſſus was the man, who put them 
upon making this requeſt. The thing 2 
* v4 46 | 
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* and ſhamefull, and a public confeſſion of their A. Urb. 692. 
®-raſhneſs: but there was great reaſon to appre- fte. 
* hend, that if they ſhould obtain nothing, they M. py pros 
 « would be wholly alienated from the Senate; ſo Piso, 
that this point alſo was principally managed by M. Vauzzr> 
me. For, on the firſt and ſecond of Decetn- vs M5541 a. 
„ ber, I ſpoke a great deal on the dignity of the 
* two orders, and the advantages of the concord 
„between them, and was heard very fayorably 

& in a full houſe. Nothing however is yet dos; 

i but the Senate appears well diſpoſed : for Me- 

c tellus, the Conſul elect, was the onely one, who 

„ ſpoke againſt us; though that Hero of ours, 

« Cato, was going alſo to ſpeak, if the ſhortneſs 
* of the day had not preyented him. Thus, in 

5 purſuit of my old meaſures, I am ſupporting, 

& as well as I can, that concord which my Con- 

« ſulſhip had cemented : but ſince no great ſtreſs 

&* can how be laid upon it, I have provided 

* myſelf another way, and a fure one, I hope, of 
maintaining my authority; which I cahnot well 

<« explane by letter, yet will give you a ſhort hint 
* bf it. I am in ſtn& friendſhip with Pompey — 

I know already what you ſay and will be upon 
% my guard, as far as caution can ſerve me; and 
* give you a farther account, ſome other time, 
* of my preſent conduct in polities. You-are to 

* know, in the mean while, that Lucceius de- 
s ſigns to ſue directly for the Conſulſhip; for he 

will have, it is faid, but two competitors : 

* Cæſar, by means of Arrius, propoſes to Join 

« with him; and Bibulus, by Piſo's mediation, 
thinks of joining with Cæſar. Do you laugh 

at this? Take my word for it, it is no laugh- 

ing matter. What ſhall I write farther? What? 

% There are many things; but for another occa- 

“ ſion. If you would have m expect you, * 
Ot» et 
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d iet me know it: at preſent I ſhall beg 8 | 

2 za, what I deſire very earneſtly, that 

yvyou would come as ſoon as poſſible. e 
4 the fifth [c]. 

As to the petition of the Knights, mentioned in 
this letter, Cato, when he came afterwards to 
ſpeak to it, oppoſed 1 it ſo reſolutely, that he pre- 
vailed to have it rejected: which Cicero often con- 
demns, as contrary to all good policy; and com- 

lains ſometimes in his letters, that Cato, though 
Pw was the onely man who had any regard for the Re- 
Ms Jet 60 equently did miſchief, by purſuing bis 
„and without any regard to the 
times An oy upon a review of the tranſactions 
which had paſſed ſince his Conſulſhip, and the 
turn which the public affairs were then taking, 
he ſeems to foretell, that the Republic could not 
ftand much longer; /ince this very. year had over- 
thrown the two main pillars of it, which he had 
been erecting with fuch pains; the authority l ** 
ea their union with the With, [e]. 


A. Urb. 693. Q. Cacrius MzTZLLus and. L. p © 58 
Cic. 47. were now Conſuls. The firſt had been Pretor in 
| Coll. Cicero's Conſulſhip, and commanded an army 


Go 3 againſt Catiline, and was an excellent Magiſtrate 


LUS Cz1zx, and true Faris 2 firm oppoſer of all the act 


L. AFRANI- | ” 
Us. {4 Ad Att, ip 17. * que relate cum ai 
J Unus eſt, qui curet, ſunt, colligam, jam exclames 


conftantia ma gis & integri- neceſſe eſt, res * diu- 
tate, quam, ut mihi videtur, tius ſtare non pole” 
confilio & ingenio, Cato; qui Sic ille annus duo firma- 
miſeros publicanos, quos ha- menta Reipub. per me unum 
buit amantiſſimos ſui, tertium conſtituta, evertit: nam & 
jam menſem vexat, neque eis Senatgs auctoritatem abjeci 
a Senatu refponſam dari pati- & Ordinum concordiam af 
tur. it. 2. 1. e ere R een 


K _ 
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ous, and a profeſſed enemy always to Pompey; in A. Urb. 693. 
which he was the more heated by a private reſent- hy * 
ment of the affront offered to his ſiſter Mucia, q C - 
whom Pompey had lately put away [f]. His vs Mzrzr- 
partner, Afranius, was the creature of E 2 th Lus CeLEs, 
power; but of no credit or ſervice to him, on the ac: L. Ar AI- 
count of his luxury and lazineſs ;, being fonder of balls, : 
than of buſineſs. Cicero calls him a Conſul, whom 
none but a Philoſopher could look upon without figh- 

ing; a Soldier without ſpirit ; and a proper butt for 
| the raillery of the Senate, where Palicanus. abuſed 
him every day to his face; and ſo ſtupid, as not to 
know the value of what he bad purchaſed [ g]. 
By the help of this Conſul and ſome of the Tri- 
buns, Pompey. imagined, that he ſhould readily 
obtain the ratification of his acts, together with an 
Agrarian law, which he was puſhing forward at 
the ſame time, for the diſtribution of lands to his 
ſoldiers; but he was vigorouſly oppoſed in them 
both by the other Conſul Metellus, and the gene- 
rality of the Senate [b]. Lucullus declared, that 
they ought not to confirm his acts in the groſs, as if 
they received them from a maſter, but to conſider them 


US. 


D/] Metellus eſt Conſul ut ejus Conſulatus non Con- 


egregius, & nos amat, &c. 
Ib. 18, 19, 20. Dio, I. 37. 
p. 52 


em nemo præter 


N 
nos Philo ophos aſpicere fine 
. ſuſpiratu poſſet. 


Auli autem filius, 6 dii im- 


mortales !] quam ignavus & 
ſine animo miles 
nus, qui Palicano, ſicut facit, 
os ad male aud iendum quoti- 
die præbeat! | 
Ille alter ita nihil eſt, ut 
plane quid emerit, neſciat. 
Auli filius vero ita ſe gerit, 


uam dig- 


quæri. Ibid. 19. N 
ſeparately, 


ſulatus fit, ſed magni noſtri 


ib. 

LY] Agraria autem promul- 
gata eſt a Flavio, ſane levis, 
&c. Ad Att. 1. 18. 


Agraria lex a Flavio Tri- 


buno pleb. vehementer agita- 
batur, auctore Pompeio : 
Nihil populare habebat præ- 
ter auctorem: Huic toti ra- 
tioni agrariæ Senatus adverſa- 


batur, ſuſpicans Pompeio no- 
vam quandam potentiam 


verdi Ad Att. ib. Dio, 
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A. Utb. 693. ſeparately, and ratify thoſe onely which were found 1 


Cic. 47. 
Coll. 


Q. CeerLi- 


be reaſonable [i l. But the Tribun Flavius, who 
was the promotor of the law, impatient of this 


vs Margi- Oppoſition, and animated by Pompey's power, had 


tus CLE, the 


hardineſs ta commit Metellus to Priſon , and 


L. AFR41- 2pbex alt the Senate followed, and reſolved to go 10 


Us. 


priſam too, he clapt his chair at the priſon-door ta 
been them aut: but this violence gave ſuch a gene- 
ral ſcandal to the city, that Pompey found it ad. 
viſable to draw off the Tribun, and releaſe the Con- 
KJ. In order to allay theſe heats, Cicero of- 


fered an amendment to the law, which ſatisfied 
both parties, by ſecuring the poſſeſſons of all private 


Fropreciors, and bindering the public lands from be- 
ing given away: his propoſal was, that out of the 
aun revenues, which Pompey bad acquired to the Em- 
Pre, five years rents ſbould be ſet apart to purchaſe 
lands for the intended diſtribution (1. But the pro- 
— of the affair was ſuſpended by the ſudden a- 
wm of a Gallic war, which was always terrible to 
Rome, and being now actually commenced by 
ſeveral reyolted nations, called for the immediate 
care and attention of the Government [ſm]. 
Tux Senate decreed he to Gauls ſeverally ts 
the twe Confuls ; and required them to make levies 
without any regard to privilege, or exemption from 


Li] Dio, I. 37. 52. tia conſirmabam omnium pri- 
Ibid. vatorum poſſeſſiones, (is enim 
] Ex hac ego lege, ſe- eſt noſter exercitus, hominum, 


.cunda concjonis voluntate, 


omnia tollebam quæ ad pri- 
vatorum incommodum perti- 
nebant. Unam rationem non 


. Fejiciebam, ut ager hac ad- 
Ventitia pecuma emeretur, 
d ex novis vectigalibus per 


i ; «70 0g. um TECIPET etur.— 


* 
* — 


3 
OS 


ut tate ſeis, locupletium) po- 
pulo autem & Pompeio (nam 
id quoque volebam) ſatisfa- 
ciebam emptione. Ad Att. 


1. 19. 


155 Sed hæc tota res inter- 
pellata bello refrixerat. Ad 
Att. 1. 19. „„ 
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ſervice : and that three Senators ſhould be choſen by A. Vfb. 693. 


lot, one of them of Conſular rank, to be ſent with 
a public character to the other Gallic cities, to dife 


Cie. 47. 
Col 


ſuade them from joining in the war. In the allot- Q. Czciui-, 


ment of theſe embaſſadors, the firſt lot hap 


vs Me rgp- 
Ls CELER, 


Us. 


to fall upon Cicero; ut the whole aſſembly remon- L. ArxAui- 


ſtrated againſt it, declaring bis preſence to be neceſ- 
fary at Rome, and that be ought not to be employed 
on ſuch an errand. The ſame thing happened to 
Pompey, on whom the next lot fell, who was re- 
tained alſo with Cicero, as two pledges of the public 
ſafety[n]. The three at laſt choſen were Q. Me- 


tellus Creticus, L. Flaccus, and Lentulus. The 


Tranſalpine Gaul, which was the ſeat of the war, 
fell to the lot of Metellus; who could not contain 
his joy upon it for the proſpect of glory which it 
offered him. Metellus, ſays Cicero, is an admi- 
rable Conſul : I blame bim onely in one thing, for not 
| feeming pleaſed with the news of peace from Gaul. 
He longs, I ſuppoſe, to triumph. I wiſh that be 
vas as moderate in this, as be is excellent in all a- 
ther reſpects [o]. 


Crekxo now finiſhed in the Greek language, and 


in the ſtile and manner of Iſocrates, what he calls 
a Commentary or Memoirs of the tranſactians of bis 
Conſulſhip ; and ſent it to Atticus, with a deſire, if 


he approved it, 70 publiſb it in Athens and the cities 


[=] Senatus decrevit, ut dit; ut nos duo, quaſi pig- 
Conſules -duas Gallias iorti- nora Repub. retineri videre- 
rentur; delectus haberetur; mur. Ibid. | 
vacationes ne valerent ; legati [0] Metellus tuus eſt egre- 
cum auQoritate mitterentur, gius Conſul: unum reprehen- 

ui adirent Galliæ civitates. do, quod.otium e Gallia nun- 

Cum de Conſularibus mea ciari non- magnopere gaudet, 
prima ſors exiſſet, una voce Cupit, cralo, triumphare. 
Senatus frequens me in urbe Hoc vellem mediocrius; c#- 

retinendum cenſuit. Hoc tera egregia. Ibid. 20. 
lem poſt me Pompeio acci- 
2 of 
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A. Urb. 693-of Greece. He happened to receive a piece at the 


Cic. 47. 


> CxcrLt- 


ame time, and on the ſame ſubject, from Atticus, 
which he rallies as rough and unpoliſbed, and with- 


i Mere t- out any beauty, but it's ſimplicity. He ſent his own 
tus Ex LER, work alſo to Poſidonius of Rhodes, and begged 
L. Arzant- that be would undertake the ſame argument in a more 


elegant and maſterly manner. But Poſidonius an- 
ſwered him with a compliment, that inſtead of 
being encouraged to write by the peruſal of his piece, 
be was quite deterred from attempting it. Upon 
which Cicero ſays jocoſely, that he had confounded 
the wwhole' Greek nation, and freed himſelf from the 
importunity of thoſe little wits, «who had been teizing 
him ſo long, to be employed in writing the hiſtory of 
bis acts [y]. What he ſays in excuſe for taking 
that taſk upon himſelf, is, that it was not a pane- 


 gyric, but a hiſtory; which makes our loſs of it the 


greater, ſince it muſt have given a more exact ac- 
count of thoſe times, than can now be poſſibly had, 
in an entertaining work, finiſhed with care and ele- 
gance; which not onely pleaſed himſelf, as it ſeems 
to have done very highly, but, as he tells us, 
every body elſe: If there be any thing in it, ſays 
he, which does not ſeem to be good Greek, or polite 
enough to pleaſe your taſt, 1 will not ſay what Lu- 
cullus told you of bis own hiſtory at Panormus, that 
he had ſcattered ſome barbariſms in it, on purpoſe to 


mate it appear to be the work of a Roman: for if 


- [8] Tun illa—horridula 


mini atque incompta viſa 


. ſunt: ſed tamen erant ornata 
. - hoc ipſo, quod ornamenta ne- 


erant: & ut mulieres, 


-ideo bene lere, quia: nihil 
dlebant, videbantur. Ad me 
reſcripſit jan 


Rhodo Poſido- 
nius, ſe noſtrum illud d- 


Aﬀt. 2. 


»pa cum leg2ret,—non modo 


non excitatum ad ſcriben- 
dum, ſed etiam plane perter- 
ritumeſſe.—ConturvaviGre- 


cam nationem : ita vulgo qui 
inſtabant, ut darem ſibi quod 


ornarent, jam exhibere mihi 


modeſtiam deſtiterunt. Ad 
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any thing Fi that kind ſhould be found in mine, it is A. Urb. 693. ; 
not with deſign, but contrary to my intention [q]. N 

| _Upox the plan of theſe Memoirs, he compoſed q Cg - 
afterwards a Latin poem in three books, in which he ys Mrzt- 
carried down the hiſtory to the end of bis exil, but vs Cxuun, 

did not venture to publiſh it till ſeveral years after: L. Arnante 
Not that be was afraid, he ſays, of the reſentment ** t 
of thoſe whom be had laſhed in it, for be had done 
#hat part very ſparingly, but of thoſe rather whom 

he had not celebrated, it being endleſs to mention all 
who bad been ſerviceable to him [r]. This piece is 
alſo loſt, except a few fragments ſcattered in dif- 
ferent parts of his other writings. The three books 
were ſeverally inſcribed 0 three of the Muſes ; of 
which his brother expreſſes the higheſt approba- 
tion, and admoniſhes him to bear in mind what 

Jupiter recommends in the end of Urania, or the 
ſecond book ;, which concluded probably with ſome 
moral leſſon, not unlike to what Calliope pre- 
fg Bo 4 7 OC Ct rages 


le! Commentarium Con- ſifſem, fi eſſe edendos putaſ- 
ſulatus mei Græce compoſi- ſem—ſed quia verebar non 
tum ad te miſi: in quo ſi quid eos, qui fe læſos arbitraren ; 
erit, quod homini Attico mi- tur, etenim id feci parce & 
nus Græcum, eruditumque vi- molliter; ſed eos, quos erat 
deatur, non dicam, quod tibi, infinitum bene de me meritos 
ut opinor, Panormi Lucullus omnes nominare. Ep. fam. 
en 1.4gh tt HS ITE OT 
quo facilius illas probaret Ro- | [s5} Quod me admones de 
mani hominis eſſe, idcirco bar- noſtra Urania, ſuadeſque ut 
bara quædam & cονονν diſ- meminerim Jovis orationem, 
perſiſſe. Apud me fi quid erit quæ eſt in extremo illo libro: = | 
ejuſmodi, me imp e e. ego vero memini, & illa om - | |} 
rit & invito. Att. 1. 19. nia mihi magis ſcripſi, quam 
[sj Seripſi etiam verſibus cæteris. Ep. ad Quint, frat. 1 
tres libros de temporibus me- 2, 9. Vid. Att. 2. 3. De Di- 
s, quos jam pridem ad te mi- vin. 1. 11: 5 


JJC Se 


. | Hos retine ; atque auge faman laudeſque denen 
Tus Ca un, 
1 . 
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Injarve 8 quos quos pr imd a parte juvents, 
' Qwoſque adeo Conjul virtute animogque eig, N 


Ae ele courſe, in which thy carlieft youth _ 
Vas train d to virtue, liberty, and truth, 
2 hy 5 1g heady 


g While Rome with aonder ans applauſe lot d on, 


cube ſame purſue; and let 1 
0 dA freſh encreaje of fame and glory bear. 


* Hepubliſhed likewiſe at this time «Collefion of the 

_ Speeches which he had made in his Conſul- 
. under the title of his Conſular Orations: He 
a '* chaſe do make a ſeparate volume of them, as De- 
1 had done of his Philippics, in order to 
i ea 3 ſpeci imen of his civil or political talents ; be- 
ing of 2 4 ent manner, he ſays, from the 47 and 
crab ed ſtile o of the Bar, and ſhewing 3 2201 anely how he 
ſpoke, but how he atted. The two o rt were againſt 
tbe Agrarian law of Rullus; the one to the Senate, 
the other to the People: the third on the tumult 
about Otho::. the fourth, for. Rabirius : the fifth, 
2 the ſons of the proferibed-: the ſixth, upon bis re- 
Mug the province of Gaul the ſeventh, eighth, 
-,. ninth, and tenth, on zhe-affair of Catiline: with 
two more ſhort ones, as appendixes to thoſe of the 
: Agrarian law... But of theſe twelve, four are. in- 


ert ones; and ſome of the reſt left maimed 
imperfect. He publiſhed alſo at this time in 


Latin verſe a tranſlation of the Progneſtics of Ara- 
ius, which he promiſes to ſend to Atticus with the 


"volume * orations [4]; ; of which work there 


bY 5 12 Fuit enim mihi 


loſt; the third, fifth, aud fixth, with one of 


ate 
e que Rihprtgg | 
- nantur, enituefat Bens 


OY EE VE 1 
9 X cr fb 0 weng 
MITES.” . F PP AS 1" 8 n 
F 5 Ml 3 . 
— n r - 


of M. TULLIUS CICBRO, 


are onely two or three ſmall fragments now re · A. Urb. 63. 


maining. 


Croprus, who had been contriving all this 


while how to revenge himſelf on Cicero, 


began 
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Cie. 47. 


Coſl. 
Q.Cmenii-- 


us METEL- 


now to give an opening to the ſcheme, which he. Lus CETER, 
had formed for tharpurpoſe, His project was, to - LS” 
get himſelf choſen! Tribun, and in that office to 
drive him out of the city, by the publication of a 
law, which by ſome ſtratagem or other he hoped 
to obtrude upon the people [u]. But as all Pa- 

tricians were incapable of the Tribunatt; by it's ori- 

ginal inſtitution, ſo his firſt ſtep was to make him- 

ſelf a Plebeian, by the pretenſe of an adoption into 

a Plebrian houſe; which could not yet be done with- 
out the ſuffrage of the people. This caſe was 

wholly new, and contrary to all the forms; wants 
ing every condition, and ſerving none of the ends, 

which were required in regular adoptions; ſo that 
on the firſt propoſal it ſeemed too extravagant to 


be treated Naſty and would ſoon have been 
hiſſed off with ſcorn, had it not been concerted 


and privately ſupported by perſons of much more 
weight than Clodius. Cæſar was at the bottom 
of it, and Pompey ſecretly favored it: not that 
they intended to ruin Cicero, but to keep him 
onely under the laſh; and if they could not dra 
him into their menſbrcs, or make him at leaſt ſit 
quiet, to let ClodiusJoole upon him. The ſolli- 


tu Desbelthenes, & qootiſe. 


ab hoc refractariolo judiciali 
dicendi genere abjunxerat, ut 
vH ννοοο TH; N ονννινjheτ 
videretur, curare, ut meet 


tant üdem e & 


quæ geſſerim, & que dixe-. 
. 


Fr mea cum ora- 


tiunculis N expecta. 


quoque eſſent Orationes, quæ Ibid. 


Conſulares nominarentur.— 
Hoc totum . curabo ut 
habeas: & quoniam te 

: ſcripta, tum res me col 


„ 4 
& g * ; F . 


[J. Ille autem non fimular, 


ſed plane Tribunus pleb. feri 
cupit. 


2 


Ad Att. 2. 1. 


_ citor 
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A. Urb. 693: citor of it was one Herennius, an obſcure, hardy 
_ * Tribun, who firſt moved it to the Senate, and at- 
G- terwards to the people, but met with no encou- 
vs Marzi ragement from either: for the Conſul Metellus, 
eus CATIA, though brother in law to Clodius, warmly oppoſed 
L. Argant- jc 25 and declared, that he would ſtrangle him 
486 with his own hands, than ſuffer him to bring 
ſuch a diſgrace upon his family [Y]: yet Herennius 
perſiſted to preſs it, but without any viſible effect 
or ſucceſs; and ſo the matter hung through the 
remainder of the year. | LENS 
Cie xo affected to treat it with the contempt, 
-which it ſeemed to deſerve; ſometimes rallying 
Clodius with much pleaſantry, ſometimes admo- 
niſhing him with no leſs gravity: he told him in 
the Senate, that his attempt gave him no manner 
of pain; and that it ſhould not be any more in his 
power to overturn the State, when a Plebeian, than 
it was in the power of the Patricians of the ſame 
ſtamp in the time of his Conſulſpip [2]. But what- 
ever face he put outwardly on this affair, it gave 


him a real uneaſineſs within, and made him unite 


himſelf. more cloſely with Pompey, for the be- 
- nefit of his protection againſt a ſtorm, which he 
ſaw ready to break upon him; while Pompey, 
. ruffled likewiſe by the oppoſition of the Senate, 
"was as forward on his He to embrace Cicero, 
as a perſon neceſſary to his intereſts. Cicero 
however imagining, that this ſtep would be cen- 
{ured by many, as a deſertion of his old prin- 


x] Verum præclare Me- [x] Sed neque magnopere 
: al impedit & impediet. _dixi eſſe noby laborandum, 
„„ ws quod nihilo magis ei licitu- 
Dl Qui Conſul incipien- rum eſſet Plebeio Rempub. 
tem atque conantem, perdere, quam ſimilibus ejus 


ſua ſe manu interfecturum, me Conſule Patriciis eſſet li- 


audiente Senatu dixerit. Pro citum. Ad Att. 2. 1. 
Czlo, 24. 3 * K = 13 ; 
| Ciples, 


j 
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ciples, takes frequent occaſion to explane the A. Urb. 693; 


motives of it to his friend Atticus, declaring, 


te that the abſolution of Clodius, the alienation 
of the Knights, the indolence and luxury of the 


Cic. 47. 
Coſl. 


Q. Caciii- 


us MEeTEL- 


_< Conſular Senators, who minded nothing but 1vs Czizs, 


«© thei | L. Arzani- * 
their fiſh-ponds, their carps and mullets, and 5 —— 


yet were all envious of him, made it neceſſary 
“ for him to ſeek ſome firmer ſupport and al- 
liance.— That in this new friendſhip he ſhould 
attend ſtill to what the Sicilian wagg Epichar- 
* mus whiſpered, Be watchfull and diſtruſt, for 
« thoſe are the nerves of the mind [a].” On 
another occaſion he obſerves, © That his union 
« with Pompey, though uſefull to himſelf, was 
* more uſefull to the Republic, by gaining a 
«© man of his power and authority, who was 
„ wavering and irreſolute, from the hopes and 
„ intrigues of the factious: that if this could 


* 


*© not have been done without drawing upon 


* himſelf a charge of levity, he would not have 
« purchaſed that, or any other advantage at 


Lay 


* ſuch a price; but he had managed the matter 
* ſo, as not to be thought the worſe citizen for 


% joining with Pompey, but Pompey. himſelf 
«© the better, by declaring for him. That ſince 
% Catulus's death, he ſtood ſingle and unſup- 
* ported by the other Conſulars in the cauſe of 
* the ariſtocracy ; for, as the Poet Rhinton ſays, 


Some of them were good for nothing, others cared 


[a] Cum hoc ego me tanta 
familiaritate conjunxi, ut 
uterque noftrum in ſua ra- 
tione munitior, & in Repub. 
firmior hac conjunctione eſſe 


mihi vafer ille Siculus, in- 
ſuſurret Epicharmus, canti- 
lenam illam ſuam : 

Nep. ui, Ami,. 


poſſit.— d Tara Tar Pemuv. 
reg, fi iis novis amicitiis Ad Att. 1. 19. 


a2 « for 


implicati ſumus, ut crebro 


E r for noting Jil 
. ; 


Lps CELER, 
JL. Arnani- cc 


Me HIS Tokv of the Loe 


* write you word another time, or reſerve it to 
e our meeting. Yet nothing ſhall ever draw 
me away from the Senate; both becauſe it is 
right, and moſt agreeable to mY intereſt, and 
that I have no reaſon to be diſp eaſed with the 


5 iu third letter, he ſays, Tou chide me 
* gently for my union with Pompey: I would 
not have you to think, that I ſought it onely 


« for my own ſake; hut things were come to 


| 64 ſuch a criſis, that if any difference had hap- 

<« pened between us, it muſt have cauſed great 
66 diſturbance in the Republic ; ; which I have 
6 guarded againſt in ſuch a manger, that without 
« departing from my own maxims, I have ren- 


arks of reſpe& which Fg give me [c].“ 


But how much theſe fiſlj- 
„ mongers of ours envy me, ſays he, I will 


66 3 him the better, and made him remit 


« ſomewhat of his popularity: for you muſt 


25 * that he now ſpeaks of my acts, which 


many have been incenſing him againſt, much 
te more gloriouſly than he does of 
5 and declares, that he had onely ſerved the 
« State ſucceſsfully, but that I had ſaved it di. 
6 What good. this will do to me, I know. not; 
hut it will certainly do much to the Republic. 


« \ What if I could make Cæſar alſo a better ci- 


his -, n; 


Wh #] Tha tamen velim 
es, me . viam op- 


—— poſt Catuli mortem 
nee præſidio ullo nec comitatu 
. tenere. 
ton, ut opinor, 


0¹ pat rag mY gon, org 


N "+ 


. ad pens 


9 Mihi vero ut invideant 


piſcinzrii noſtri, aut ſeribam 2 


Nam ut ait Rhin- 


de ſuis prædicare. | 
bene geſtæ, mihi W 


ad te alias, aut in con we; | 
ſum noſtrum forvabon A 
curia autem nulla me res di- 


vellet. Ibid. 
[4] Quem de meis n 


in quas multi eum od eS 
multo ſcito glorioſius 
9 . — 


wh teftimonium, | Ib. 


_ zen, 


8 
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plarited by me in my Conſulſhip, with you at 
their head, as our guard in the Capitol, have 

deſerted the Senate, and our Conſulars place 
their chief happineſs in training the fiſh in 


their ponds to feed from their hands, and 
mind nothing elſe ; do not you think, that 1 


am doing good ſervice, by managing ſo, that 
thoſe, who can do miſchief, will not ? For as 
to our friend Cato, you cannot love him more 
than I do; yet, with the beſt intentions and 
the greateſt integrity, he often hurts the Re- 


public; for he delivers his opinion, as if it 
were in the 75 of Plato, not in the dregs 
EI. 


of Romulus hat could be more juſt, than 
to call thoſe to an account, who had received 
money for judging? Cato propoſed, the Senate 
agreed to it: the Knights preſently declared 
war againſt the Senate, not againſt me; for I 
was not of that opinion. What more impudent, 
than to demand a releaſe from their contraCt ? 
yet it was better to ſuffer that loſs, than to- 

alienate the whole order: but Cato oppoſed 


it, and prevailed ; fo that now, when the 
Conſul was thrown into priſon, as well as in all 


the tumults which have lately happened; not 
one of them would ſtir 4 foot; though under 


[+] Nam Catonem noſtrum interdum Reipub. dicit enim 


non tu amas plus, quam ego. tanquam in Platonis æehii, 
Sed tamen ille optimo animo non tanquam in Romuli fæce, 
utens, & ſumma fide, nocet ſententiam. Ad Att. 1. 2. 


U4 | 4 me, : 


RO ag 
tizen, whoſe winds are now very proſperous ; A. Urb. 693. 
ſhould I do any great harm by it? Nay, if O _ - 
there were none who really envied me, but all O cc ru.” 
were encouraging me as they ought, it would ds Mzrzr- 
yet be more commendable to heal the viciated Lvs Czuee,. 
parts of the State, than to cut them off: but L. Rane 
now, when that body of Knights, who were 


n 
6 a 
Q 
x 
* 


Q. Czcii1- 


L. ArkaNt- 
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A; Urb. 693: «© me, and the Conſuls who ſucceded me, they 
had defended the Republic ſo  ſtrenuouſly, 


« Fe. [ 5 5 
vs MgTz:z. IN the midſt, of theſe tranſactions, Julius 
Lys CELER, Cæſar returned from the government of Spain, 


which had been allotted to him from his Pretor- 
hip, with great fame both for his military and poli- 
tical acts. He conquered the barbarous nations by 
his arms, and civilized them by his laws; and hav- 
ing ſubdued the whole country as far as the Ocean, and 
been ſaluted Emperor by the ſoldiers, came away in all 


| baſs to Rome, to ſue at the ſame time for the double 
| bonor of a Triumph and the Conſulſhip [g]. But 
. his demand of the firſt was, according to the uſual 
forms, incompatible with his pretenſions to the 
\ ſecond; fince the one obliged him to continue 


without the city, the other made his preſence 


__ neceſſary within: ſo that finding an averſion in 
the Senate 70 diſpenſe witb the laws in his favor, 


he preferred the ſolid to the ſpecious, and dropt the 
Triumph, to lay hold on the Conſulſbip [BJ. He 


deſigned L. Lucceius for his Collegue, and pri- 


vately joined interefts with him, on condition 
that Lucceius, who was rich, ſhould furniſh money 


ſufficient to bribe the Centuries. But the Senate, 


always jealous of his deſigns, and fearing the 
effects of his power, when ſupported by a Col- 


7 Reflitit & pervicit 
c. Itaque nune, Conſule 


In carcere incluſo, ſæpe item 
ſeditione commota, aſpiravit 
nemo eorum, quorum ego 


.concurſu, itemque Conſules, 
qui poſt me fuerunt, Rem- 


pub. defendere ſolebant. Ad 
„ e 


ene 
n iſſu ſtatuerit; inveteratam 


quandam barbariam ex Ga- 
ditanorum moribus & diſci- 
plina delerit. Pro Balbo, 19. 

Pacataque provincia, pari 


feſtinatione, non expectato 


ſucceſſore, ad triumphum 


ſimul conſulatumque deceflit. 


— 1. J. Cæſ. 18. Vid. it. 
ESTEEM 
I] Dio, ibid. 


legue 
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legue ſubſervient to his will, eſpouſed the other A. Urb. 693. 
candidate, Bibulus, with all their authority, and N 
made 4 common purſe to enable bim 10 bribe as Q Cx 
high as his competitors; which Cato himſelf is ſaid vs MrEI- 
to have approved lil. By this means they got LUs CELER, 
Bibulus elected, to their great joy; a man firm - _ __ 
to their intereſts, and determined to obſtruct all“ 

the ambitious attempts of Cæſar. 

_. Upon Cæſar's going: to Spain, he had e 

Craſſus to ſtand bound for him to his creditors, who 

| were clamorous and troubleſome, as far as two 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling : ſo much did be 
want to be worth nothing, as he merrily ſaid of 
himſelf [4]. Craſſus hoped, by the purchaſe of 
his friendſhip, to be able to make head againſt 
Pompey in the adminiſtration of public affairs: 
but Cæſar, who had long been courting Pompey, 

and laboring to diſengage him from an union with 
Cicero — the ariftocratical intereſt, eaſily ſaw, 
that as things then ſtood, their joint ſtrength 
would avail but little towards obtaining what 
they aimed at, unleſs they could induce Pompey 
alſo to join with them: on pretence therefore of 
reconciling Pompey and Craſſus, who had been 
conſtant enemies, he formed the project of a 
triple league between the three, by which they 
ſhould — oblige themſelves to promote each 
other's Intereſt, and to alt nothing but by common 


[J Factus ut is, quoniam | PIO tantundum polli- 
inferior gratia eſſet, pecunia- cendi : ac plerique pecunias 
que polleret, nummos de ſuo, contulerunt ; ne Catone qui- 

communi nomine per centu- dem abnuente 2 largitio- 


rias pronunciaret. Qua cog- nem e Repub. Sueton. 
nita re, Optimates, quos ib. 19 N 


metus ceperat, nihil non au- [4 Plutarch. in Cf. Ap- 
ſurum eum in ſummo magi- pian. de bello civ. 2. p. 432. 
ſtratu, concordi & conſen- Sueton. ib. 18. 


tiente 'collega, auctores Bibulo | 


N HisTonY of the Life” 


— to this y eaſily 3 on 
account of the diſguſt ich the Senate had im- 
liticly given hich cir perverſe oppoſition . 
ee Aras. e nnpend in Pe 


s Catz, the 


I- Ai. 


Tris is commonly called the firſt menue; 
which was nothing elſe in reality but a traiterous 
Cunſpiracy of three, the moſt powerfull Citizens 
of Rome, to extort from their country by vio- 
lence what they could not obtain by law. Pom- 
”s chief motive was, 70. get bis acts confirmed 
Ceſar in his Confulſoip ; Ceſar's, by giving way 
to Pompey's glory, to advante his own ; and Cr, 
ſus g, to gain that aſcendant, whith be could not 
ſuſtain alone, by the authority of Pompey and the 
gur of Ceſar IJ. But Cæſar, who formed the 
feeme, eaſily ſaw, that the chief advantage of 
it would neceſſarily redound to himſelf: he knew, 
that the old enmity between the other two, 
though it might be palliated, could never be 
healed without leaving a ſecret jealouſy between 
them; and as by their common help he was ſure 
to make himſelt ſuperior to all others, ſo by ma- 


naging the one againſt the other, he hoped to 


gain at laſt a ſuperiority alſo over them both [m]. 


To cement this union therefore the more ſtrongly 
by the ties of blood as well as en. he * 


1 Hoc conciliam Pom- 
peius habuerat, ut tandem 
acta in tranſmarinis provinciis 

r Cæſarem confirmarentur 
ulem : Cæſar autem, 
uod animadvertebat, ſe ce- 
— Pompeii gloriz auc- 
turum ſuam; & invidia com- 
munis potentiæ in illum re- 
12 confirmaturum vires 
— ut quem prin- 


contin ſolus afſequi _ | 
poterat, auctoritate Pon 
viribus teneret Cæſaris. ell 
Pat. 2. 44. 

L] Sciebat enim, ſe alios 
facile omnes ipſorum auxilio, 
deinde  ipſos etiam, unum 
per alterum, haud multo 
poſtea ſuperaturum eſſe, . . 
L 37. 55. 


his 
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his daughter Julia, a beautifull and accompliſhed A. 7 cn . | 


young lady, in marriage to Pampey: and from 
this ra all the Roman writers date the origin 


Doll. 
origin ef Q Cxcili- 


the civil wars, Which afterwards enſued, and the vs Mzrzi- 
ſubverſion of the W in which my end- LvsCxin, 


ed [u]. 
0 I cauſe nalbr en 
Fase rribus JR communis Rama : 
Loca. 1. 83. 


Hence flow'd our ills, hence all that civil flame, 
When Rome the. common Jlave of three — 


Cictro might have made what terms he 
pleaſed with the Triumvirate; been. admitted 
even à partner of their power, and a fourth in 
their league; which ſeemed to want a man of his 
character to make it complete. For while the 
reſt were engaged in their governments, and the 
command of armies abroad, his authority would 
have been of ſingular uſe at home, to manage 
the affairs of the city, and follicit what they had 
to tranſact with the Senate or People. Cæſar 
therefore was extremely defirous to add him to 
the party, or to engage him rather in particular 
meaſures with himſelf ; and no Tooner entered 
into the Conſulſhip, than he ſent him word by 
their common friend Balbus, that be would be. 
governed in every ſtep by him and Pompey, with 
«vbom be would endeavour to * Craſſus too 135 


(e] Inter eum & Cn. Pom- Motum ex Metello conſule 
peium & M. Craſſum inita civicum, &c. 


potentiæ ſocietas, quæ urbi For. Carm. 2, 1 
orbique terrarum, nec minus [o] Cæſar Conſul egit eas 
diverſo quoque tempore, eti- res, quarum me participem 
am ipſis exitiabilis fuit. Vell. eſſe voluit—me in tribus fibi 
Fat. 2. 44 conjunctiſſimis 3 
eſſe 


L. 3 
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A. vw. 693. But Cicero would not enter into any engagements 
r Jointly with tbe Three, whoſe union he abhorred; 


ee 11 


nor into private meaſures with Cæſar, whoſe in- 


5e Mrz tentions he always ſuſpected. He thought Pompey 
1s CE IIR, the better citizen of the two; took his views to 
L. ArxAui- be leſs dangerous, and his temper more tracta- 


s. 


ble; and imagined, that a ſeparate alliance with 


him would be ſufficient to ſkreen him from the 
malice of his enemies. Yet this put him under 


no ſmall difficulty: for if he oppoſed the Trium- 


virate, he could not expect to continue well with 
Pompey z or, if he ſerved it, with the Senate: 
in the firſt, he ſaw his ruin; in the ſecond, the 
loſs of his credit. He choſe therefore, what the 


wiſe will always chuſe in ſuch circumſtances, a 
middle way; to temper his behaviour ſo, that 


with the conſtancy of his duty to the Republic, be 
might have a regard alſo to his ſafety," by remitting 
mewhat of bis old vigor and contention, without 


- ſubmitting to the meanneſs of conſent or approba- 
tion; and when his authority could be of no uſe to 
bus country, to manage their new maſters ſo, as not 
to irritate their power to bis own deſtruction; which 
was all that he deſired [pl. This was the ſcheme 


of politics, which, as he often laments, the 


effe voluit. De Provinc. Con- [/] Nihil jam a me aſpe- 


ſular. 17. | rum in quenquam fit, nec 
Nam fuit apud me Corne- tamen quidquam populare ac 


lius, hunc dico Balbum, Cz- diſſolutum; ſed ita temperata 
faris familiarem. Is affirma- tota ratio eſt, ut Reip. con- 


bat, eam omnibus in rebus ftantiam præſtem, privatis 


meo & Pompeii conſilio uſu- rebus meis, propter infirmi- 


rum, 'daturumque operam ut tatem bonorum, iniquitatem 


cum Pompeio Craſſum con- malevolorum, odium in me 
jungeret. Hic ſunt hæc. Con- improb&rum ; adhibeam 


- 


peio; fi placet etiam cum 1: 19. 
Cakre. Ad Att. 2. 3. 


| weakneſs 


junctio mihi ſumma cum Pom- quandam cautionem. Att. 
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weakneſs of the honeſt, the perverſeneſs of the en- A. Urb. 693. 


Vicus, and the hatred of the wicked obliged bim to on * 
1 N . 
. Onz of his intimate friends, Papirius Pætus, ys Mzrzr- 


made him a preſent about this time of a collecti- vs Czizn, 
on of books, which fell. to him by the death of fo "omg 


his brother Servius Claudius, a celebrated ſcholar 
and critic of that age [g]. The books were all 
at Athens, where Servius probably died; and 
the manner in which Cicero writes about them to 
Atticus, ſhews what a value he ſet upon the pre- 
ſent, and what pleaſure he expected from the uſe 
„ PapirRivs Pærus, ſays he, an honeſt 


« man, who loves me, has given me the books, 


« which his brother Servius left; and ſince your 
« agent Cincius tells me, that I may ſafely take 
« them by the Cincian law [], I readily ſigni- 
« fied my acceptance of them. Now if you 
love me, or know that I love you, I beg of 
you to take care by your friends, clients, hoſts, 
« freedmen, ſlaves, that not a leaf of them be 
4 loft, I am in extreme want both of the 
« Greek. books, which I gueſs, and the Latin, 
« which I know him to have left: for I find 


301 


4 more and more comfort every day, in giving 


« all the time, which I can ſteal from the Bar, 


4 to thoſe ſtudies. You will do me a great plea- 
< ſure, a very great one, I aſſure you, by ſhew- 
ing the ſame diligence in this, that you uſual: 


us, quem literatiſſimum fuiſſe ing the ſame with that of 
judico, facile diceret, hic the author of the law; as if 
verſus Plauti non eft. Ep. by being of that family, his 
fam. q. 16. authority was a good war- 
(-] The pleaſantry, which rant for taking any preſent. 
Cicero aims at, turns on the ider 10 235 2 Kd 
= «c ly 
3 


[4] Ut Servius, ftater ty- name of Atticus agent be. 


r r none en tec OR — —ͤ 


EK 
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. 1560 in all other affairs, which you tale me 


o have much ar heart, &e. [5]. 
WriLE Cicero was in the country in the end 


af the year, his Architect Cyrus was finiſhing 
tor him at Rome ſome additional buildings to his 
Buouſe on mount Palatin: but Atticus, who was 


A. Urb. 694. 


Cic. 1 


C. — 
Cxsar, 

M. Ca- 
PURNIUS 
BiBvuLvs. 


: | bend piece 


- ſame objeffion, Cyrus joll me, that the proſpelt of 
_ the elde did not appear to ſuch advantage through 


returned from Athens, found great fault 
with the ſmallneſs of the windows ; to; which 


Cicero gives a joeoſe anſwer, bantering both the 
oOhjection of Atticus, and the 


way of reaſoning 
of tbe architefHs': You little think, ſays he, that in 
finding fault: with my windows, yon condemn the 
inſtilution of Cyrus [It]; for al 46 I made the 


| 7 bis. For let the eye be A; the objecr 
B, C; *rays D, E; gon ſee thereft If: vifion 
indeed ow performed, as you- Epicureans bold, 


by images flying off from the objett, thoſe images 


would be well. crowded' in ſo ſtrait a paſſage , 


Er Ape ond he IE 


will be made commodiouſly ' enough. If you find 


am other fault, you ſhall have as good as you 
bring, unleſs 5 it can be mended "without a cot 16 
me [ul. = 


"Om 54 nd Bibuſus/ entered now- into- the 
Conſulſhip. with views and principles wholly 
1 ol to each other; while the Senate were 

ing themſelves with their addreſs, in pro- 
2 one Conſul of their own; to check the 
ambition of the other, and expecting now to 
reap the fruit of it. But * found 
upon a trial, gt, the balance Fonftitatibn of 


g A Au. r called by — 
Referrin the cel a ä "IS i 


12 Rs 
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the Republic was. changed by the over- A. Urb. 694 
bearing power of 7 5 Three ; and that Cæſar N 1 
was: too ſtrong to be controuled by any of the © — 
legal and ordinary methods of . he C 
had gained ſeven of the Tribuns, of whom M. Car- 

Vatinius was the captain of his mercenaries; duntes 
whoſe taſk it was to ſcour the ſtreets, ſecure 
the avenyes of the Forum, and clear it by a ſu- 
perior force of all, who were Prepared to oppoſe 

them. | 
_ - Copavs, in the mean time, was. puſhing on 
the affair of bus 3 and ſolliciting the peo- 

Ple to confirm. the law, which he had provided 
for that purpoſe. The Triumuirate pretended ta 
be againſt it, or at leaſt to ſtand neuter ; but 
were watching Cicero's motions, in order to take 

their meaſures from his conduct, which they did 
not find ſo, abſequious as they expected. In this 
interval it happened, that C. Antonius, Ciceros 
collegue, who bad E Macedonia from 

the time of his Conſulſhip, was now impeached 

and brought to a trial for the male. 2 
of bis Province; and being found guilty, was 
condemned to, perpetual exil. Cicero was his 
advocate, and, in the courſe of his pleading, 
happened to fall, with the uſual freedom, into a 
. Complaint of the times, and the oppreſſion of the Re- 
public, in a ſtyle that was interpreted to reflect 
ſeverely their preſent rulers. Phe 
Nas carried directly to Czfar, and repreſented ro 
him in ſuch colors, that he reſolved to revenge. it 
5 IF on Cicero, by, bringing on Lars 
8 83 bes os in it, that he 1 


3 


A. Urb. bes 
Dei within three hours from the time of 


Ge 
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by the people through all the forms [x], 
Gicero' U 


85 8 ſpeaking. 


Cxsar, 

M. Car- 
PURNIUsS 
Bisurus. 


BrsuLus, who was an . too, being . 


vertiſed of what was going forward, ſent notice 


to Pompey, that he was obſerving the heavens and 
taking t auſpices, during which function it was 
illegal to tranſact any buſineſs with the peo- 
ple [Y]. But Pompey, inſtead of paying any 
regard to his meſſage, gave a ſanction to the pro- 
ceding, by preſiding in it; ſo that it was carried 


without any oppoſition. "And thus the bow, as 


Cicero calls it, which had been kept bent againſt 


| bim and the Republic, was at laſt diſcharged [x]; 


and a plain admonition given to him, what he 


had to expect, if he would not be more com- 
plying. For his danger was brought one ſtep 


nearer, by laying the Tribunate open to Clodius, 


whoſe next attempt might probably reach home 
to him. Theſe laws of Adoption were drawn. up 
in the ſtile of a petition to the Pape after the 
following form. 25 


L= Hora fortaſls au 


lex curiata lata eſſe * 
diet queſtus ſum in judicio, 


audes negare de ccelo eſſe 


lerunt. 


C. Antonium - defen- 


| uædam de. Repub. fin 
que miki viſa fine ad ad cauſam 


miſeri illius ere. Hzc 
homines improbi ad quoſ- 


dam viros fortes longe aliter 


atque a me dicta erant. detu- 
Hora nona, illo 4 


die, tu es adoptatus. f 


Dom. 
Caf. 20 4 hay 
IN l 
oma e event 


16. Vid. Seton. 29 


7. 


ſervatum? Adeſt præſens vir 
— M. Bi- 
: hunc Conſulem illo 


bulus 


| — die contendo ſervaſſe de 
cœlo. Pro Dom. 15. 


[z} Fuerat ille annus 
tanquam intentus arcus in 
me unum, ſicut vulgo rerum 

4 oquebantur, re 9 1 


— ad — 


— Tro Sent. 


1 , 
- - j * 
— 
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P. Clodius be, to a intents and purpoſes of law, 


&s truly the ſou of Fonteius, as if, he were begotten 0. joliv⸗ 


of his body in law 77 marriage; and that Fonteius W | 
CaleuRs 


have the power of life and death over him, as much M 


as a father has over a proper ſon : this, Ci. | 


Zens, I pray you to confirm in the manner in which © 
it is defired[a). _ 

— THERE were three conditions abſolutely * 
ſary to make an act of this kind, regular: fir 
that the adapter ſhould be older than the adopted, 
and incapable of procreating children, af Her bavi 77 
endeavoured it without ſucceſs when he was capable : 
ſecondly, that, no injury or diminution' ſhould be 


done to the dignity, or the religious rites 0 7 8 
family: thirdly, that there ſhould be no fraud or 


 collufion in it; nor any thing ſought by it, but the 
genuin effetts of a real adoption. All theſe par- 


ticulars were to be previouſly examined by he 


College of Prieſts; and if after a due inquiry 


they approved the petition, it was propaſed to 
the ſuffrage of the citizens living in Rome, who - in 


voted according to their original | diviſion i#0 
thirty Curie, or ne which ſeem to have been 


395 
May it pleaſe you, Citizens, to ordain, that A. Urb. 694. 


Cie. 48. 


analogous to oyr, pariſbes [5]; where no buſineſs 


however could be tranſacted, when an Augur or 


Conſul as obſerving the heavens. Now in this 


adoption of Clodius, there was not one o theſe. 


— 7 Ki: obſerved : the College of Prieſts was 


| ae! ſo much 45 canſalted; the adopter Fonteius bad 
(a] The Lanpers and all on in Cicero s time, who, as 


f the later writers, from the oft as he ſpeaks of this act, 
anthority of A. Gellius call either to the Senate or the 


this kind of adoption, which people, never uſes any other 


was confirmed by a law of derm, than that of Adoption. 


the people, an Adrogation : Vid. A. Gell. I. 5. 19. 
but it does not appear, that 6] Smit Curiatis. 2 
ops was any ſuch diſtincti- Fe 


TL: 1 —_—_ 


* « 
” . 6 — 
3 
* 
1 
* 
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A. Urb. 694.4 wife and children ; was a man obſcure and un- 


Cic. 48. 


Cxsar, 


known, not full twenty years old, when Clodius was 
thirty froe, and a Senator of the nobleſs birth in 
Rome: nor was there any thing meant by it, 


M. Carus but purely o evade the laws, and procure the 
nus BiBU- qyibunate for the affair was no ſooner over, 


Los. 


than Clodius was emancipated, or ſet free again 
by his. new father from all his obligations [c}. 
But theſe obſtacles ſignified nothing to Czar, 
who always took the ſhorteſt way to what he 


aimed at, and valued neither forms nor laws, when 
he had a power ſufficient to controul them. 


Bur the main trial of ſtrength between the 


two Conſuls was about the promulgation of an 


Agrarian law, which Cæſar had prepared, for 
diſtributing the lands of Campania to twenty thou- 
ſand poor citizens, who bad each three children or 


more, Bibulus muſtered all his forces to oppoſe 


it, and came down to the Forum full of courage 


and reſolution, guarded by three of the Tribuns 


and the whole body of the Senate; and as oft as 
Cæſar attempted to recommend it, he as often 
interrupted him, and loudly remonſtrated againſt 
it, declaring, that it ſhould never paſs in his 
year. From words they ſoon came to blows; 
where Bibulus was roughly handled, his Faſces 
| broken, pots of filth thrown upon his bead; bis 


_ three Tribuns wounded, and the whole party driven 


ei Quodjuseſtadoptionis, adoptione quaſitum ? Adop- 


AF 


4 


-Pontifices? Nempe, ut is tat annos viginti natus, etiam 
adoptet, qui neque procreare minor, Senatorem. Libe- 
lüberos jam poſſit, & cum po- rorumne cauſa? at procreare 


tuerit, fit expertus, Quz- _ - Habet uxorem : 
- denique cauſa cuique adop-' fu 


cepit - etiam liberos.— 
tionis, quz ratio generum ac Quz omnis notio Pontificum 
dignitatis, quz ſacrorum, cum adoptarere eſſe debuit, 
queri a Pontificum collegi &c. Pro Dom. ad Pontif. 
eee 


ſolet. Quid eſt horum in ita 124. 
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out of the Forum by Vatinius, at the head of Cæſar s A. Urb. 694? 
mob [dJ. When the tumult was over, and the Ch. "i 
Forum cleared of their adverſaries, Cæſar pro- C. jurvs | 
duced Pompey and Craſſus into * Roſtra, to Cxsar, . 
ſignify their opinion of the law to the people M. Carrua- 
By Gun Pompey, after ſpeaking largely in praiſe 5 Av . 
of it, declared in the concluſion, that if "7 ; 
ſhould be ſo hardy as to oppoſe it with the ſword, 
he would defend it with bis ſhield. Craſſus ap- 
plauded what Pompey ſaid, and warmly preſſed 
the guns $1196 of it; ſo that it paſſed upon the 
ſpot without any farther contradiction [el. Ci- 
cero was in the country during this conteſt, . but 
_ ſpeaks of it with great indignation in a letter to 
Atticus, and wonders at Pompey's policy, in ſup- 
porting Cæſar in an act fo odious, of alienating 
the beſt revenues of the Republic; and ſays, 
that he muſt not think to make them amends by his 
rents on mount Libanus, for the loſs of thoſe, 
which be had taken from them in Campania [ F]. 
The Senate and all the Magiſtrates were obliged, 
by. ſpecial clauſe of this law, 10 take an oath to 
_ the obſervance of it; which Cato himſelf, though 
he had publicly declared that he would never do 
it, was forced at laſt to ſwallow [gl. 
. 1 BrsuLvs made his complaint the next day in 
the Senate, of the violence offered to his perſon ; 
but finding the aſſembly ſo cold and intimidated, 


la] Tdemque tu—nomire - | [es] Dio, ibid. I. 38. 61. 
C. Cæſaris, clementiſſimi at- [/] Cnæus quidem noſter 
que optimi viri, ſcelere vero jam plane quid cogitet, ne- 
atque audacia tua M. Bibu- ſcio. Ad Att. 2. 16. 
cis publicis omnibus expuliſ- nobis in monte Antilibano 
ſes, incluſum domi contine- conſtituiſſe, agri Campani ab- 
res. In Vatin. 9. Dio, 38. ſtuliſſe. I d. 
tt. net Caf. 20. Plütarch. [g] Did, ibid. 


f 5 that 
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that 2 no body cared to enter into the Mair, or to 
Ge. 48. move any thing. about it, be retired 10 his bouſe in 
C. Juris - deſparr, with a reſolution to ſhut bimſelf fo 
Czs Nr the remaining eight months of the year, to 
M. Carrus- af? no more in Public but * bis 45 [5]. This 
aps . was a weak ſtep i in a magiſtrate armed with ſo- 
russ. verein authority; for though it had one effect, 
- which he propoſed by it, of turning the. ativan 
of the city.upon his collegue, yet it had another 
that overbalanced it, of ſtrengthening the hands 
and raifing the ſpirits of the adverſe | party, by 
ogy the field wholly clear to them. 
Fe + 2xſar's view in the Agrarian law was 'to 
ge the populace, ſo he took the op rtynity, 
Thc the Senate had thrown into his Wa or 
ing the Knights too, by ealing them of 2 
8 contract, which they had long 
in vain complained of, ad. remitting a third Part 
what they bad Ripulated to pay He and when 
o ſtill op poſed it with his uſu firmneſs, he 
end Un 70 19 burried away . to priſon. He 
ined, that Cato would have 7 to 
bens ; but ſeeing him go along patiently, 
ore ſpeaking a word, and reflecting, that 
ſuch a violence would create a freſh odium, 
—1 Without ſerving an gel he defired one 111 -j 
7 ribuns. to interpoſe releaſe bim LJ. 


next procured a ſpecial law from the peq ple, 
"the 3 of al Pompey J al 5e. 3 fs 


in the irugglc aboyy it, 90 terrified and Watte 


4 74 15 


rarer gh in Se. gele- an l auge 
natu conqueſtum, nec = domo abditus 

quam reperto, qui ſuper — 
| eto eee. aut — R 


© cenſere aliquid auderet=in - I Dio, 38. 62. 20 ; 
eam coegit 3 * 
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brought him to aſk pardon at his feet [I]. | 
_Hsx carried it fil with great n 
towards Cicero; and gave him to underſtand 


or, as he ſays jocoſely, in counting ibe waves. 
He was projecting however @ /y/tem of Geography, 
at the requeſt of Atticus, but ſoon grew weary 
of it, as a ſubject too dry and jejune to admit of 
1 any ornament In]; and being deſired alſo by 
3 Atticus to ſend. him -the copies of two orations, 
1 which he had lately made, his anſwer was, that 
he had torn one of them, and could not give a copy 
and did not care to let the other go abroad, for the 
praiſes which - it beſtowed on Pompey; being diſ- 
poſed rather to recant, than publiſh them, fince the 
adoption of Clodius . e ſeems indeed to 


. — 


3 


feſtivam copiam, aut fluftus 
numero. Ibid. 6. N 

[2] Etenim yewypapinn, 
quz conſtitueram, magnum 
opus eſt, & hercule ſunt res 
difficiles ad explicandum & 
öprotdedg; nec tam poſſunt 
h ο⁰οννẽðqpt dh, quam vi- 
debatur. Ibid. 3 


J] L. Lucullo, liberius 
enti tantum calumnia- 
rum metum injecit, ut ad 
genua ultro ſibi accederet. 
Sueton. J. Cæſ. 20. | 
[n] Nam aut fortiter re- 
fiſtendum eſt legi Agrariæ, in 
2 eſt quædam Gaieaäio, 
ed plena laudis: aut quieſ- 
cendum, quod eſt non diſſi- 


have 


mile, atque ire in Solonium, 
aut Antium: aut etiam ad- 
juvandum, quod a me xtunt 
Cæſarem ſic expectare, ut 
non dubitet. Ad Att. 2. 3. 


Itaque aut libris me de- 


lecto, quorum habeo Antii 


Le Orationes me duas po- 
ſtulas, quarum alteram non 
libebat mihi ſcribere, quia 
abſcideram; alteram, ne 
laudarem eum, quem non a- 
mabam. Ibid. 7 

Ut ſciat hic noſter Hiero- 
ſoly marius, traductor ad ple- 
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CasaR, 


LUS. 


» 


Lucullus, who was the chief oppoſer, that * | 
| IC. 48. 
C. Junius 
again by Balbus, that he depended on his affiſtance M. Carrus- 
in the Agrarian law: but Cicero contrived to be vue Bin- 
out of the way,. and ſpent the months of April 
and May in his Villa near Antium, where he. 
had placed his chief collection of books [m]; 
amuſing himſelf with bis ſtudies and his children, 


% 
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=, any thing but invectives; of which kind he was 


, now drawing up certain anecdotes, as he calls 
2 * "them, or a ; 2-7 hiſtory of the times, to be 
M. Carrus- ſhewn to none but Atticus, in the ſtile of Theo- 
uus BiBU- nompus, the moſt ſatirical of all writers : for all 
%. his politics, he ſays, were reduced to this one point, 


writing againſt them : and ſince be was driven 
from the helm, be had nothing to wiſh, but to ſee 
the wreck from the Pore; or, as Sopbocles ſays I pl. 


. © Under the ſhelter of a good warm _ 
. With mind ſerenely calm and prone to ſleep, _ 
Hear the loud ftorm and beating rain without. 


- CLopavs, having got through the obſtacle of 
his adoption, began without loſs of time to ſue 
for the Tribunate; whilſt a report was induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread, which amuſed the city for a while, 
of a breach between bim and Ceſar. He declared 
every where loudly, that bis chief view in de- 


and Czfar, on his part, as openly diſclamed any 
fare in his adoption, and denied bim to be a Ple- 
beian. This was eagerly carried to Cicero by 
young Curio; wha aſſured him, that all the young 


bem, quam bonam meis pu- Nunc vero cum cogar exire 
tiſſimis orationibus gratiam de navi, non abjectis ſed re- 
retulerit; quarum expecta ceptis gubernaculis, cupio 
divinam TeAwwiiay. Ibid. 9. iſtorum naufragia ex terra in- 


tibi uni legamus, Theopom- micus Soph 
pino genere, aut etiam aſ- 


, 
BP? þ 
; multo, pangentur. 


— 2%, vs iy 


| FoAilevoparts, Nut odiſſe impro- £3 29 den Pew. Ibid. 7. 


A. Urb: 694. have been too ſplenetic at preſent to compoſe 


of hating bad citizens, and pleaſing himſelf with 


ring that office was, to reſcind all Cæſar s As; 


[e] Itaque avix%da, quz tueri; cupio, ut ait tuus a- 


eque aliud jam quicquam Hunde ard Ned d- 


* _ 
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Nobles were as much incenſed againſt their proudA. U we jk 694- 


longer ; and that Memmius and Metelius Nepos had ©. jy 11s 


Kings, as be himſelf, and would not bear them much 


declared againſt them : which being confirmed alſo | Cxsax, 


by Atticus's letters, 


Cicero; all whoſe hopes of any good depended, he 
ſays, upon their quarrelling among themſebves [q]. 


The pretended ground of this rupture, as it is 


hinted in Cicero's letters, was Clodius's ſighting 
an offer, which the Triumvirate made to him, of 
an embaſſy. to King Tigranes ; for being weary of 


his inſolence, and jealous of his growing power, 


they had contrived this employment as an ho- 
norable way of getting rid of him: but in the 

reſent condition of the Repuplic, Clodius knew 
bis own 1mportance too well, to quit his views at 
home, by an offer of ſo little advantage abroad 

and was diſguſted, that Cæſar had not named him 
among the twenty Commiſſioners appointed to divide 
the Campanian lands; and reſolved not to ſtir 
from the city, till he had reaped the fruits of the 
Tribunate. Cicero mentioning this affair to At- 
ticus, © ſays, I am much delighted with what you 
«« write about Clodius: try all means to ſearch in- 
<« to the bottom of it; and ſend or bring me 
„ word, whatever you either learn or ſuſpect ; 


Ii] Scito Curionem ado- 


inquit, Tribanatum plebis 
leſcentem veniſſe me ſaluta- , 


petit, 


tum, Valde ejus ſermo de 


Pablio cum tuis litteris con- 


ruebat. bs — vero miran- 
um in modum Reges odiſſe 
ſuperbos. Peræquè narrabat 
incenſam eſſe juventutem, 
2. 8. i 108 el 
Indurrit in me Roma ve- 
niens Curio meus— Publius, 


Quid ais, & inimi- 
ciſſimus quidem Cæſaris, & 
ut omnia, inquit, iſta re- 
ſeindat. Quid Cæſar? in- 
22 Negat ſe quicquam 

e illius adoptione tuliſſe. 
Deinde ſuum, Memmii, Me- 
telli Nepotis expromſit odi- 


um. Complexus juvenem di- 

miſi, properans ad epiſtolas. 
Ibid. 12. | 

X 4 + / 


"= and 


gave no ſmall comfort to M. Carrux- 
Nius BiBu- 


LUS. 


2927 


The HIS ToRY of the Life 


A. Urb: 694.<6 and efpecially, what he intends to do about 
Cog © this Embaſſy. Before I read your letter, I was 
C. Jourvs © Wiſhing, that he would accept it; not for the 


Cz8AR, 


fake of declining a battle with him, for I am 


M. Catron- 4 in wonderfull ſpirits for fighting; but I ima- 


Nivs BiBu-c 


LUS, 


gined, that he would 16fe by it all the popu- 


A hriey which he has gaitied, by going over to 


the Plebeians—What then did you mean b 

making yourſelf a Plebeian? Was it onely to 
<«< pay a viſit to Tigranes? Po not the Kings of 
Armenia uſe to take notice of Patricians? — 
Tou fee how I had been preparing myſelf to 
fall the” embally; which if ke Mlibhts after 
* all, and if this, as you fay, diſguſts the au- 
& thors and promotors of the law, we ſhall ' 
< have rare ſport. But to ſay the truth, Pub- 
« lius has been treated ſomewhat rudely by 
e them; fince he; who was lately the onely 
* man with Cæſar, cannot now find a place 
© among the twenty; and after promiſing one 
4 embaſſy, they put him off with another; and 


while they beſtow the rich ones upon Druſus, 


* or Vatinius, reſerve this barren one for him, 
* 'whoſe Tribunate was propoſed to be of ſuch 
© uſe to them. Warm him; T beg of you, on 
te this head, as much as you can; all our hopes 
« of ſafety are placed on their falling out among 
e themſelves, of which, as I underſtand from 
Curio, ſome ſymptoms begin already to ap- 
i pear [].“ But all this noiſe of a quarrel was 
found at laſt to be a mere artifice, as the event 
quickly ſhewed : or if there was any real diſguſt 
among them, it proceded no. farther, than to 
give the better color to a report, by which they 
hoped to impoſe upon Cicero, and draw ſome un- 
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Fary people into a haſty declaration of them- A. Urb. 694. 
ſelves; and above all, to weaken the obſtruction Cie. 48. 
to Clodius's election from that quarter, whence it C. jou 
was chiefly to be apprehendeeee. Cn, 
C1cxro returned to Rome in May, after an M. Carrus- 

interview with Atticus, who went abroad at the 20 vs Binu- 
ſame time to his eſtate in Epirus: he reſolved to 
decline all public buſineſs, as much as he decent- 
ly could, and to give the greateſt part of his 
time to the Bar, and to the defenſe of cauſes ; 
an employment always popular, which made 

many friends, and few enemies, ſo that he was ſtill 
much frequented at home, and honorably attended a- 

broad, and maintained his dignity, he ſays, not mean- 
Hh, confidering the general oppreſſion ; nor yet greatly, 
confidering the part which he had before afted [s]. 
Among the other cauſes which he pleaded this 
ſummer, he twice defended A. Thermus, and. 
once L. Flaccus; men of Prætorian dignity, 


who were both acquitted. The ſpeeches for 


Thermus are loſt; but that for Flaccus remains, 
75 ſomewhat. imperfect; in which, though he 
ad lately paid ſo dear for ſpeaking his mind too 
freely, we find ſeveral bold reflections on the 
wretched ſtate of ſubjection, to which the city 
wa now reduced. . © 3 
H Is L. Valerius Flaccus had been Prætor in 
Cicero's Conſulſbip, and received the thanks of the 
Senate for his zeal and vigor in the ſeizure of Ca- 
tiline's accomplices; but was now accuſed by P. 
Lælius of rapine and rien in his r eee of 
Aa, which was allotted to him from his Pretor- 
ſhip. The defenſe conſiſts chiefly in diſplaying 
the dignity of the criminal, and invalidating the 


* 


| | [7 Me tueor, ut oppreſſis tantis rebus geſtis, parum 
omnibus, non demiſſe: ut fortiter. Ad Att. 2. 18. 


credit 


314. 


The HisToORY of the Life 


A. Urb. 694. credit of the Aſiatic witneſſes. Cicero obſerves, 


Cie. 48. « That the Judges, who had known and ſeen 
the integrity of Flaccus's life through a ſeries of 


c. Jviivs 
CsAR, 


M Carrvn- e. 
nus BiBVu- cc 


1 


c great employments, were themſelves the beſt 
witneſſes of it, and could not want to learn it 
from others, eſpecially from Grecians: that for 


: «© his part, he had always been particularly ad- 


« dicted to that nation and their ſtudies, and knew 
« many modeſt and worthy men among them: 


that he allowed them to have learning, the 


« diſcipline of many arts, an elegance of writing, 


<« a fluency of ſpeaking, and an acuteneſs of wit: 
<« but as to the ſanctity of an oath, they had no 
& notion of it, knew nothing of the force and the 
« efficacy of it: that all their concern in giving 

evidence was, not how to prove, but how to 
<«. expreſs what they ſaid :—that they never ap- 
« peared in a cauſe, but with a reſolution to hurt; 


c nor ever conſidered what words were proper for 


an oath, but what were proper to do miſchief; 
taking it for the laſt diſgrace, to be baffled, con- 
c futed, and outdone in fwearing : ſo that they 
„ never choſe the beſt and worthieſt men for wit- 
neſſes, but the moſt daring and loquacious :— 


< in ſhort, that the whole nation looked upon an 


ce oath as a mere jeſt, and placed all their credit, 


„ livelyhood, and praiſe on the ſucceſs of an im- 


pudent lie :—whereas of the Roman witneſſes, 
« who were produced againſt Flaccus, though 
6 ſeveral of them came angry, fierce, and willing 
to ruin him, yet one could not help obſerving, - 
with what caution and religion they delivered 
«© what they had to ſay; and though they had 
c the greateſt deſire to hurt, yet could not do it 
for their ſcruples: that a Roman, in giving his 


<« teſtimony, was always jealous of himſelf, leſt 
& he ſhould go too far; weighed all his words, 
"0 nn "ie 
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* and was afraid to let anything drop from him A. Urb. 694. 


<<- too haſtily and paſſionately; or to ſay a ſyllable . 48. 
« more or. leſs r. was neceſſary 55 Then c. 1. 
after ſhewing at large, by what ſcandalous methods C RAA, 
this accuſation was procured againſt Flaccus, and M. Carrun⸗ 


after expoſing the vanity of the crimes charged us Bigu⸗ 


upon him, together with the profligate characters 
of the particular witneſſes ; he declares, © that 
« the true and genuin Grecians were all on Flac- 
„ cus's fide, with public teſtimonies and decrees 

ec in his favor. —Here, ſays he, you ſee the Athe- 

< nians, whence humanity, learning, religion, 
the fruits of the earth, the rights and laws of 

« mankind, are thought to have been firſt propa- 
* gated; for the poſſeſſion of whoſe city, the 
* Gods themſelves are ſaid to have contended on 
e the account of it's beauty; which is of ſo great 
5 antiquity, that it is reported to have brought 
<« forth it's own Citizens, and the ſame ſpot to 
„ have been their yur their nurſe, and their 

« country; and of ſo great authority, that the 
e broken and ſhattered fame of Greece depends 
* now ſingly on the credit of this City.— Here 
4 alſo are the Lacedæmonians, whoſe tried and 
«© renowned virtue was confirmed not onely by 


© [4] Pro Flaceo, 4, 5: This Rome, out of pure reverence 
0 er of the Greet and Ro- to the ſanctity of an oath, 


man witneſſes is exactly agree- 
able to what Polybius, though 
| himſelf a Grecian, had long 

before obſerved ; that thoſe, 
who managed the public mo- 
| ney in Greece, though they 

ave ever ſo many bonds and 
1 for their behaviour, 
could not be induced to act 
honeſtly, or preſerve their 
faith, in the caſe even of a 
ſingle talent: whereas in 


they were never known to 


violate their truſt, though in 


the management of the great- 


eſt ſumms. [Polyb. I. 6. „ 


498.] This was ce 


true of the old Republic; but 


we muſt make great allowance 
for the language of the Bar, 
Ci 


when we find Cicero apply- 


ing the ſame integrity and re- 
gard to an oath to the cha- 
rafter of his own times. 


„nature, 


— 


316. 
A. Mi 
0 Jello, 

SAR, 


— — 


n. Hieronr of the Lift 


694. © nature, but by diſcipline; who alone, of all the 


e nations upon earth, have ſubſiſted for above 
1 ſeyen hundred years, without any change in 


their laws and manners.— Nor can J paſs over 


U. Ca LEUR- < thecityof Marſeilles, which knew Flaccus when 
x1vs Binu- s firft a ſoldier, and afterwards Quæſtor; the 


LUS. 


« gravity of whoſe diſcipline, I think preferable, 
not onely to Greece, but to all other cities; 
* which, though ſeparated ſo far from the coun- 
« tty, the cuſtoms, and the language of all Gre- 
„ cians, ſurrounded by the nations of Gaul, and 
« waſhed by the waves of barbariſm, is ſo wiſely 
4 3 by the counſils of an ariftocracy, that 
« 1t is eaſier to praiſe their conſtitution, than to 
« imitate it []. One part of the charge againſt 


Flaccus, was, for probibiting the Jews to carry out 


bis province the gold, which they uſed to collect an- 
240 through the empire for the Temple of Feruſa- 


lem; all which be ſeized and remitted to the treaſury 


at Rome. The charge itſelf ſeems to imply, that 


the Jews made no mean figure at this time in the 


empire; and Cicero's anſwer, though it betrays a 
great contempt of their religion, through his igno- 
france of it, yet ſhews, that their numbers and 
credit were very conſiderable alfo in Rome. The 
trial was held near the Aurelian ſteps, a place of 


155 Jews, who uſed it probably as a kind of ex- 
change, or general ezvous of their country- 


men : Cicero therefore procedes to ſay, It was 
& for-this reaſon, Lælius, and for the ſake of this 


* crime, that you have choſen this place, and all 
this crowd for the trial: you know what a nu- 


„ merous band the Jews are; what concord a- 
«© mong themſelves; what a buſtle they make in 


©» bid. 26. 


cc our | 


at reſort for the populace, and particularly for 
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_ «©. ſpeech was turned from the Judges, and ad- 
« dreſſed to the circle around them: Every city. 


« was at peace with us, yet. their religious rites 


of M. TULLIUS. CICERO. 


« our aſſemblies-—I will ſpeak ſofily, that the A. Urb. 694 
Judges onely may hear me; for there are peo- 
ple ready to incite them againſt me and againſt C. 1774s 


Cic. 


every honeſt man; and I would not willingly Cu, 


<« lend any help to that deſign—Since our 17 0 M. Cærrux- 


Nius Bigu- 


„ then is annually carried out of Italy, and all 
« the Provinces, in the name of the Jews, tg 


]eruſalem, Flaccus, by a public edict, prohi- 


edited the exportation of it from Aſia: and 


« where is there a man, Judges, who does not 


te truly applaud this act? The Senate, on ſeveral 
« different occaſions, but more ſeverely in m 


<«- Conſulſhip,condemned the exportation of gold 
Jo withſtand this barbarous ſuperſtition was a 


< piece therefore of laudable diſcipline; and, out 
gf regard to the Republic, to contemn the 
« multitude of Jews, who are ſo tumultuous in 
all our aſſemblies, an act of the greateſt gra- 


t vity: but Pom 77 it ſeems, when he took 
_« Jeruſalem, meddled with nothing in that Tem- 


e ple: in which, as on "wy other occaſions, he 
« aàcted prudently, that in ſo ſuſpicious and ill- 
e tongued a people, he would not giye any han- 
6e dle for calumny ; for I can never believe, that 
c it was the religion of Jews and enemies, which 
“ hindered this excellent General, but his own 
e modeſty.” Then after ſhewing, that Flac; 
cus had not embezzled or ſeized the gold to his 
«. own uſe, but tranſmitted it to the public trea- 
& ſury, he obſerves, that it was not. therefore for 


i the ſake of the crime, but to raiſe an enyy, that 


ec this fact was mentioned; and that the accuſer's 


% ſays he, Lelius, has it's religion; we. have 
« ours: while Jeruſalem” floriſhed, and Judza 


Were 


LUS. 
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318 De HIS ToRY f the Life 
A. Urb. 694. << were held inconſiſtent with the ſplendor of this 
. Empire, the gravity of the Roman name, and 
c. 1 c the inſtitutions of our anceſtors: but much more 
Caan, © ought they to be held ſo now; ſince they have 
M Catevs-< let us ſee, by Wan what opinion they 
NIUS Bis u- ah have of us; and by eir being con uered, how 
ss. 44 dear they are to the Gods [#]. He procedes 
in the laſt place to ſhew, what he had intimated 

in the beginning, that the real aim of this 

<« trial was to ſacrifice thoſe, who had ſignalized 

8 « themſelves againſt Catiline, to the malice and 
c revenge of the ſeditious: and puts the Judges 

zin mind, that the fate of the city, and the ſafety 

& of all honeſt men, now reſted on their ſhoul- 

„ ders: that they ſaw in what an unſettled ſtate 

4 things were, and what a turn their affairs had 

e taken: that among many other acts, which 

_ « certain men had done, they were now contri- 

c ying, that by the votes and deciſions of the 

« Judges every honeſt man might be undone : 

that theſe Judges indeed had given many laud- 

„ able judgements in favor of the Republic; 

„ many, againſt the wickedneſs of the conſpira- 

„tors: yet ſome people thought the Republic 

4 not yet ſufficiently changed, till the beſt citizens 

& were involved in the ſame puniſhment with the 

« worſt. C. Antonius, ſays he, is already op- 

<« preſſed ; let it be ſo: he had a peculiar infamy 

„ upon him: yet even he, if I may be allowed 

« to ſay it, would not have been condemned by 

< you: upon whoſe condemnation a ſepulcher 

© was dreſſed up to Catiline, and celebrated with 

< a feaſt and concourſe of our audacious and do- 

<< meſtic enemies, and funeral rites performed to 

„bim; now, the death of Lentulus is to be re- 
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« venged on Flaccus ; and what more fra ble A. Urb. 694. 
40 . can you offer to him, than by laccus's be. 8. 
blood to ſatiate his deteſtable hatred of us all? C juiuvs 
« Let us then appeaſe the manes of Lentulus; Czsaz, . 
ce pay the laſt honors to Cethegus ; recall the M. Carrux- 
cc Fanden; __ let me alſo be puniſhed for the * BI 
cc exceſs of my love to my country: I amalready **** 

« named and marked out for a trial; have crimes 
<« forged; dangers prepared for me; which if 
< they had attempted by any other method; 
<« or if, in the name of the people, they had 
* ſtirred up the unwary multitude againſt me, 
c I could better have born it; but it is not to 
« be endured, that they ſhould think, to drive 
« out of the city the authors, the leaders, the 
4 champions of our common ſafety; by the hel 
- « of Senators and Knights, who, with one mim 
« and conſent, aſſiſted ſo greatly in the ſame 
« cauſe. They know the mind and inclination 
< of the Roman people: the people themſelyes 

take all poſſible occaſions of declaring it: there 
is no variety in their ſentiments, or their lan- 
guage. If any one therefore call me thither, I 
come: I do not onely not refuſe, but require 
the Roman people for my judge: let force 
c onely be excluded; let ſwords and ſtones be 
& removed; let mercenaries be quiet; let ſlaves 
<« be filent; and when I'come'to be heard for 
«© myſelf, there will not be a man fo unjuſt, if he 
be free and a citizen, who will not be of opi- 

« nion, that they ought to vote me rewards, ra- 
« ther than puniſhment [x].“ He concludes, by 
applying himſelf as uſual, to move the pity and 
cee of the bench towards the perſon of the 
criminal, by all the topics proper to excite com- 
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320 
| A. Urb. 694- 


"Sp 


C. Jortus 
Cs, 


. The HIS Tory of the Life 
on: « the merit of his former ſervices; the 
& luſter of his family ; the tears of his children; 


* the eee of the honeſt; and the 
e hurt, which the Republic would ſuffer, in be- 


M Carpun-< ing deprived, at ſuch a time, of ſucha citizen. 
uns Binv- - Q. Cicero, who ſucceded Flaccus i in the pro- 


TVs. 1 


vincg of Aſia, was now entering into the 1 year 


of his government, when Cicero ſent him.a moſt 
"nn Ker by 0 the — 


. 


* provinces; who . their diſtance from any 


immediate controul, are often tempted, hy the in- 
ſolence of power, to acts of great oppreſſion. 


Tux Triumvirate was now dreaded and deteſt- 
ed-byall ranks of men: and Pompey, as the firſt 


of the league, had r 


tred: ſo that theſe affecters of popularity, ſays Cicero, 


; baue taught even modeſt men to hiſs y + Bibulus 


Was continually teizing them ) his edifts ; in 
which he 5 and proteſted againſt all their 
25 1 edicts were N af AY by the 
| people got copies m; where- 
175 fixed up in the ſtreets, it as ſcarce 

le to. fer the eta which. were reading 


lu was extolled io the flies, though 
1 know 
255 . ee homi- quam ba gm, qui nunc 


nf ti animi? ꝗ eſt: magis mehercule quam 


d in odio —.— amicys Mag- vellem, non modo quam Pu- 
nu? Ad Att. 2. 13. taram. Populares ifti jam 


Scita .ndhil unquàm fuiſſe etiam modeſtos homines fibi- 


e tam turpe, tam N Ibid. 19. 


peræque oxnnibus generibus, [z] Itaque archilochia in 


E * um de Biba pee | 
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I know not why, ſays Cicero, unleſs, like another A. 5535 594: 
Fabius, be is thought to ſave the State by doing no- Co 
thing: for what is all his greatneſs of mind, but à C. jurius 
mere teſtimony of his ſentiments, without any ſervice Cxsan, 
to the Republic [a]? His edicts however provoked M. Cairut- 
Cæſar ſo far, that he attempted to excite the mob to n 1 wa Bigu- 
ſtorm his houſe, and drag him out by force: and Va- 
tinius actually made an aſſault upon it, though with- 
out ſucceſs [4]. But while all the world difiked, 
lamented, and talked loudly againjt theſe procedings ; 
and above all, young Curio at the head of the 
young Nobility, yer we ſeek no remedy, ſays Cicero, 
through a perſuaſion, that there is no reſiſting, but 
to our dgſtruction [el. 3 
Tux inclinations of the people were ſhewn 
chiefly as he tells us, in the Theaters and public 
ſhews , where, when Ceſar entered, he was received 
onely with a dead applauſe ; but when young Curio, 
who followed him, appeared, he was clapped, as 
Pompey uſed to be in the beigtb of bis glory. And 
in the Apollinarian plays, Diphilus, the Tragedian, 
happening to have ſome paſlages in his part, which 


ſunt jucunda, ut eum locum, 
ubi proponuntur, præ multi- 
tudine eorum qui legunt, tran- 
ſire nequeunt. Ad Att. 2. 21. 
La] Bibulus in ccelo eſt; 
nec quare, ſeio. Sed ita lau- 
datur, quaſi, unus homo no- 
bis cunctando reſtituit rem. 
Ibid. 19. | 


Bibuli autem iſta magnitu- 


do animi in comitiorum dila- 
tione, quid habet, niſi ipſius 
judicium ſine ulla correctione 
Reipub. Ibid. 15. 

[5] Putarat Cæſar oratione 
ſua poſſe impelli concionem, 
ut wet ad Bibulum; mula 
Vor. I. 


cum ſeditioſiſſime diceret, vo- 
cem exprimere non potuit. 
Att. 2. 21. 

Qui Conſulem morti obje- 
ceris, incluſum obſederis, ex- 
trahere ex ſuis tectis conatus 
ſis. In Vatin. 9. 


{c} Nune quidem novo quo- 


dam morbo civitas moritur ; 
ut cum omnes ea, quæ ſunt 
acta, improbent, querantur, 
doleant, varietas in re nulla 


ſit, aperteque loquantur & jam 
clare gemant; tamen medi- 
cina nulla afferatur, neque 


enim reſiſti ſine internecione 
poſſe arbitramur. Att. 2. 20. 
2 were 
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A. Urb. 694- were thought to hit the character of a Pompey, 
Cic be was forced to repeat them a mM times: 


Won by our miſeries art great- 
The time will come when thou ail — la- 


ment that greatneſs 


F neither law nor cuſtom can reſtrain thee—— 


at each 'of which ſentences, the whole Theater 


made ſuch a roaring and clapping, that they could 


hardly be quieted [d]. 


Pompey was greatly 


| ſhocked, to find himſelf fallen fo low in the eſteem 
of the city: he had hitherto lived in the midſt of 
gory, an utter ſtranger to diſgrace, which made 

im the more 1 ere under ſo mortifying a 


change: I cou 


d ſcarce refrain from tears, ſays 


« Cicero, to ſee what an abject, paultry figure he 
<« made in the Roſtra, where he never uſed to 
appear, but with univerſal applauſe and admi- 
« ration; meanly haranguing againſt the edicts 
* of Bibulus, and diſpleaſing not onely his audi- 


$ ence, but himſelf: a f 


pectacle, agreeable to 


cc none, ſo much as to Craſſus; to ſee him fallen 
<< ſo low from ſuch a heigth :——and as Apelles 


[4] Diphilus Tragœdus i in 
noſtrumPompeium petulanter 
invectus eſt: Noſtra miſerid tu 
es mags, millies coactus eſt 
dicere. Tandem virtutem iſtam 
veniet tempus cum graviter ge- 


mes, totius theatri clamore 


dixit, itemque cætera. Nam 
& ejuſmodi ſunt ii verſus, ut 
in tempus ab inimico Pompeii 


ſeripti eſſe videantur. Si aegue 


leget, nequemores cogunt, & cæ- 
tera magno cum fremitu & 


or Protogenes would have been grieved to ſee 
| E — * : 


tells the ſame ſtory, ſays, that 
Diphilus, in pronouncing thoſe 


*- ſentences, ſtretched out his hands 
towards Pompey, to point him 


out to the company. But'it ap- 
fromCicero's account of 


it in this letter to Atticus, that 
was then at Capua; 
_ whither Cæſar ſent an expreſs 


Pompey 


to him in all haſt to acquaint 
him with what had paſſed, 


and to call him probably to 


clamore dicta ſunt. Ibid. 19. Nome. Val. Max. 6. 2. 


3 


. 7 
ne he * 5. one : 


CES IK, ETD NCIT cc ee 
TUNIS. ee nee 


<« whom 1 had painted with all the colors of my C. o 
« art, become of a ſudden ſo deformed: for Czs 
no body can think, ſince the affair of ME Cæ runs 
« Clodius, that I have any reaſon to be his 1855 u- 
1% friend; yet my love for him was ſo great, 


« thou 


'< that no injury could efface it [e]. 
CK SAR, on the other hand, began to reap 


ſome part of that fruit, which he expected from 
their union: he foreſaw from the firſt, hat be 
odium of it would fall upon Pompey; the benefit accrue - - 


to himſelf [F]: till Pompey gradually ſinking 


under the envy, and himſelf infenſibly rifing by 


the power of it, they might come at laſt to act 


upon a level:-or, as Florus ſtates the ſeveral views 


of the Three, Cæſar wanted to acquire; Craſſus to 


encreaſe; Pompey to preſerve his dignity [ g]. So 
of the © 


that Pompey in reality was but the dupe 
other two: whereas if he had united himſelf with 


Cicero; and through him with the Senate; whi- 


ther his own and his country's intereſt called him, 


and where, from the different talents of the men, - 
there could have been no contraſt of glory or 
power; he muſt have preſerved through life, 


what his utmoſt ambition ſeemed to aim at, the 


Le] Ut We tum humilis, ut 
demiſſus erat: ut ipſe etiam 
fibi, non iis ſolum qui ade- 
rant, diſplicebat. G ſpecta- 
culum uni Craſſo jucundum, 
&c.—Quanquam nemo puta- 
bat propter Clodianum nego- 
tium me illi amicum eſſe de- 
bere: tamen tantus fuit amor, 
ut exhauriri nulla poſſet inju- 
ria. Ad Att. 2. 21 
LI Cæſar animadvertebat 


ſe—invidia communis poten- 


tiæ in illum relegata, confir- 


maturum vires ſuas. Vell. 
A _ = 
[] Sic igitur Cæſare ig 


nitatem comparare, C 


augere, Pompe1oretinere, cu- 
pientibus, omnibuſque pariter 


potentiæ cupidis, de inva- 
denda Repub. facile convenit. 


Lib. 4. 2. 11. 
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CsAR, 


M. Carrun - ſtrong for him at laſt in power. The 


The His TORY of the Life 
A. Urb. 694. character not onely of the firſt, but of the beſt 


citizen in Rome: but by his alliance with Cæſar, 
he lent his authority to the nurſing up a rival, who 
gained upon him daily in credit, and grew too 
ple's diſ- 


9 affection began to open his eyes, and make him 


bim [i]; and, having 
him ſo faſt, that he could never diſengage him- 


ſenſible of his error ; which be frankly owned to 
Cicero, and ſeemed defirous of entering into meaſures 
with him to retrieve it [b]. He ſaw himſelf on the 


brink of a precipice, where to procede was ruin- 
ous, to retreat ignominious: the honeſt were be- 


come his enemies; and the factious had never 


been his friends: But though it was eaſy to ſee 


his miſtake, it was difficult to find a remedy : 
Cicero preſſed the onely one, which could be ef- 
fectual, an immediate breach with Czſar ; and uſed 


all arguments to bring him to it; but Cæſar was 


more ſucceſsfull, and drew Pompey quite away from 
got poſſeſſion, entangled 


ſelf till it was too late. | 
Bur to give a turn to the diſpoſition of the 


s people, or to draw their attention at leaſt another 


with the 


2 Cæſar contrived to amuſe the ci | 
iſcovery of a new conſpiracy, to aſſaſſinate Pom- 


d 


pc. Vettius, who in Catiline's affair, had im- 


[5] Sed quod facile ſen- 


tias, tzdet ipſum Pompeium, 


vehementerque pcenitet, &c. 


Att. 2. 22. 


Primum igitur illud te 
ſcire volo, 3 
noſtrum amicum, vehementer 
fui ſtatus pcenitere, reſtitui- 
que in eum locum cupere, ex 


um impertire nobis, & medi- 


cinam interdum aperte quz- 


3 / 


rere ; quam um inve- 
nire nullam 154. 23. 

[7] Ego M. Bibulo, præ- 
ſtantiſſimo cive, Conſule, ni 
hil prætermiſi, quantum face- 
re, nitique potui, quin Pom- 


peium a Cæſaris conjunctione 
avocarem. In quo Cæſar fe- 
licior fuit: ipſe enim Pom- 
quo decidit, doloremque ſu- 


ium a mea familiaritate dis- 


Junxit. Philip. 2. 10. 


„ 
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peached Cæſar, and ſmarted ſeverely for it, was A. Urb. 694. 
now inſtructed how to make amends for that ſtep, on 5 
by ſwearing a plot upon the oppoſite party; par- C. Julius 
ticularly upon young Curio, the briſkeſt oppoſer CSA, 
of the Triumvirate. For this purpoſe, he inſinu- M. Carrun- 
ated himſelf into Curio's acquaintance, and when us Bikuv- 
he was grown familiar, opened to him a reſolun 
tion, which he pretended to have taken, of Fill- 
ing Pompey , in expeCtation of drawing ſome a 
probation of it from him : but Curio carried the 
ſtory to his father, who gave immediate informa- 
tion of it to Pompey ; and ſo the matter, being 
made public, was brought before the Senate. This 
was a diſappointment to Vettius, who had laid his 
meaſures ſo, that he himſelf ſhould have been 
« ſeized in the Forum with a poignard, and his 
e ſlaves taken alſo with poignards; and upon his 
« examination, was to have made the firſt diſco- 
<« very, if Curio had not prevented him. But 
e being now examined before the Senate, he de- 

« nied at firſt his having any ſuch diſcourſe with 
% Curio; but preſently recanted, and offered to 
% diſcover what he knew, upon promiſe of par- 
% don, which was readily granted: he then told 
e them, that there was a plot formed by many 
of the young Nobility, of which Curio was the 
* head: that Paullus was engaged in it from the 
<« firſt, with Brutus alſo and Lentulus, the ſon of 
«« the Flamen, with the priviey of his father: that 
<< Septimius, the ſecretary of Bibulus, had brought 
him a dagger from Bibulus himſelf. —This was 
<* thought ridiculous, that Vettius ſhould not be 
able to procure a dagger, unleſs the Conſul had 
given him one. — Toung Curio was called in to 
« anſwer to Vettius's information, who ſoon con- 
e founded him, and ſhewed his narrative to be in- 
“ conſiſtent and impoſſible: for he had depoſed, 
; 3 þ 6 3 £ "44 that 
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A. Urb. 694. that the young Nobles had agreed to attack 


'Cic. 48. 
Col. - 


; © Twtbvs 


CESAR, 


« Pompey in the Forum, on the day when Ga- 
binius gave his ſhew of Gladiators, and that 
* Paullus was to be the leader in the attack; 


M. Catevs-< but it appeared, that Paullus was in Macedo- 


NIUs BiB U- 


Ls. 


ce nia at that very time. The Senate therefore 
e ordered Vettius to be clapt into irons, and that 


if any man releaſed him, he ſhould be deemed 
a public enemy.“ 5 


C SAR however, unwilling to let the matter 


drop ſo eaſily, brought him out again the next 


day, and produced him to the people in the Roftra ; 


and in that place, where Bibulus, though Conſul, 
 durſt not venture io ſbew himſelf, exhibited this 
. apretch, as his puppet, to utter whatever he ſhould 


think fit to inſpire. Vettius impeached ſeveral here, 
whom he had not named before in the Senate 
particularly Lucullus and Domitius : he did not 
name Cicero, but ſaid, that à certain Senator of 


great eloquence, and Conſular rank, and a neighbour 


of the Conſul, had told him, that the times wanted 
another Brutus or Abala. When he had done, and 


was going down, being called back again and 


whiſpered by Vatinius, . and then aſked aloud, 


whether he could recolle& nothing more, he far- 
ther declared, hat Piſo, Ciceros ſon in law, and 


N Laterenſis were alſo privy to the deſign [k]. But 


(Y Ad Att. 2. 24, inVatin. 11. Sueton. J. Caf. 20. 


it happened in this, as it commonly does in all 


plots of the ſante kind, that the too great eager- 


_ nels of the manages deſtroyed its effect: for, by 
the extravagance to which it was puſhed, it con- 
futed itſelf; and was entertained with ſo general 
_ a contempt by all orders, that Cæſʒqar was glad to 
get rid of it, by ſtrangling or poyſoning Vettius pri. 
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 vately in priſon, and giving it out, that it was dont A. 


by the Conſpirators [I]. 
Tux Senate had ſtill one ex 


what ſhould give him at leaſt no power to moleſt 
them [1m]. The diſtribution of the Provinces was, 
by ancient uſage and expreſs law, their undoubted 
prerogative ; which had never been invaded or at- 
_ tempted by the people [a]; ſo that this piece of 
revenge, or rather ſeli-defence, ſeemed to be clearly 
in their power: but Cæſar, who valued no law 
or cuſtom, which did not ſerve his purpoſes, with- 
out any regard to the Senate, applied himſelf to 
his better friends, the people; and by his agent 

Vatinius procured from them, by a-new and ex- 
traordinary law, the grant of C:/alpine. Gaul, with 
the addition of 1llyricum, for the term of five years. 
This was a cruel blow to the power of the Senate, 
and a direct infringement of the old conſtitution 3 
as it transferred to the people a right, which they 


had never exerciſed, or pretended to before [o]. It 


convinced the Senate however, that all oppoſition 
L/] Fregeriſne in carcere lares, quas C. Gracchus, qui 


pedient in reſerve © 
for mortifying Cæſar, by throwing ſome contempti- C 
ble Province upon him at the expiration of his Con- M. Carrux- 

ſulſhip ; as tbe care of the woods or the roads; or vu Binv- 


ceiervices iph illi Vettio, ne 
quod indicium corrupti judi- 


cii extaret? In Vatin. 11. 
Czſar—deſperans tam præ- 
cipitis conſilii eventum, in- 
tercepiſſe veneno indicem cre- 
ditur. Sueton. J. Cæſ. 20. 
Plutarch. in Lucull. 


[u] Eandem ob cauſam 


opera optimatibus data eſt, ut 
pProvinciæ futuris Coſſ. mini- 
mi negotii, id eſt, ſylvæ cal- 
leſque, decernerentur. Sue- 
ton. 19. 


[] Tu provincias conſu- 


14 


unus maxime popularis fuit, 
non modo non abſtulit ab Se- 


natu: ſed etiam ut neceſſe 
eſſet, quotannis conſtitui per 


Senatum deereta lege ſanxit. 


Pro. Dom. 9. | 
([o] Eripueras Senatui pro- 


vineiz decernendz - poteſta- 
tem; Imperatoris deligendi 


judicium; ærarii diſpenſatio- 
nem; quæ nunquam ſibi po- 


pulus Romanus appetivit, qui 


nunquam hæc a ſummi con- 
filii gubernatione auferre co- 
natus eſt. In Vatin. 15. 


was 


.* 


Urb. 694. 
Cic. 48. 


. Col. 
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SAR, 
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CESAR, 


M. CaLPUR- people, and e 


Nius Bisu- 
LUS. 


The HISTORY of the Life 


A. Urh. 694. was vain ; ſa that when Cæſar ſoon after declared 
a deſire to have the Tranſalpine Gaul added to his 
other Provinces, they decreed it to him readily them- 


authority [pl. 


Cob ius began now to 


ſelves; to prevent his recurring a ſecond time to the 
tabliſping a precedent, ſo fatal to their 


threaten Cicero with all 


the terrors of his Tribunate; to which he was elect- 
ed without any oppoſition : and. in proportion as 
the danger approached, Cicero's apprehenfions 
were every day more and more alarmed. - The 
abſence of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone 
to Epirus, was an additional mortification to him: 
for Atticus, having a great familiarity with all the 
Clodian family, might have been of ſervice, either 


in diſſuading Clodius from any attempt, or in fiſh- 


ing out of him at leaſt what he really intended. 
Cicero preſſed him therefore in every letter to come 
back again to Rome; If you love me, ſays he, 
* as much as I am perſuaded you do, hold your- 
te ſelf ready to run hither, as ſoon as I call: 
++ though Iam doing, and will do every thing in 
* my power to ſave you that trouble (l. My 
**- wiſhes and my affairs require you: I ſhall want 
t“ neither counſil, nor courage, nor forces, if I 
++ ſee you here at the time. I have reaſon to be 


6 ſatisfied with Varro: 
* ly [r]—How much do I wi 


Le] Initio quidem Galliam 
Ciſalpinam, adjecto Illyrico, 
lege Vatinia accepit : mox 


per Senatum Comatam quo- 


que: veritis Patribus, ne fi 


| — 4 populus & hanę 


daret. Sueton. 22. 

[2] Tu, fi me amas tan- 
tum, quantum profecto amas, 
expeditus facito ut fis ; fi in- 


clamaro, ut accurras. Sed 


Pompey talks divine- 


that you had 


do operam, & dabo, ne ſit 
neceſſe. Ad Att. 2. 20, | 
[i Te cum ego deſidero, 
tum etiam res ad tempus illud 
vocat. Plurimum conſilii, a- 
nimi, præſidii denique mihi, 
ſi te ad tempus videro, acceſ- 
ſerit. Varro mihi ſatisfacit, 
Pompeius loquitur divinitùs. 
Ip. 21. 8 | 
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« ſtaid at Rome! as you ſurely would have done, A. Urb. 694. 


if you had imagined how things would happen: 
ve ſhould eaſily have managed Clodius, or C. jy.vs 
learnt at leaſt for certain what he meant to do. Czsaxz, 
At preſent he flies about; raves ; knows not M. Carrun- 
what he would be at; threatens many; and u Bu- 
will take his meaſures perhaps at laſt from 
chance. When he reflects, in what a general 


odium the adminiſtration of our affairs now is, 


he ſeems diſpoſed to turn his attacks upon the 


ic. 48. 
Coll. 


LVs. 


authors of it: but when he conſiders their 


power, and their armies, he falls again upon 


me; and threatens me both with violence and 


a trial. Many things may be tranſacted by our 


friend Varro, which, when urged alſo by you, 


would have the ter weight ; many things 
may be drawn from Clodius himſelf ; many 
diſcovered, which cannot be concealed from 
you; but it is abſurd to run into particulars, 
when I want you for all things—the whole de- 


pom on your coming before he enters into his 


apiſtracy [sl. Wherefore, if this finds you 
ep, awake yourſelf: if ſtanding ſtill, come 


away; if coming, run; if running, fly: it is 
incredible, what a ſtreſs I lay on your counſil 


and prudence ; but above all, on your love 
and fidelity, Sc. [].“ 
CzsaR's whole aim in this affair was to ſubdue 


Cicero's ſpirit, and diſtreſs him ſo far, as to force 
him to a dependence upon him: for which end, 
while he was privately encouraging Clodius to pur- 


mis, expergiſcere ; i ſtas, in- maximum eſt, quantum in a- 
edere ; ſi ingrederis, curre; more & fide ponam. Ad Att. 
curris, advola. Credibile 2. 23. | | 


ſue him, he was propoſing expedients to Cicero 


2 Ibid. 22. non eſt, quantum ego in con- 


] Quamobrem, ſi dor- filiis & prudentia tua, & quod 


for 


2333 
* Urb. 694: for his ſecurit 
2 48. 


C. Juzrvs * 
CESAR, 
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: be offered to put him into the com- 
miſſion, for di ibuting the lands of Campania, with 
which twenty, of the principal Senators were charged: 

"but as it was an invitation onely into the place of one 


M. Caryvs- deceaſed, and not an original defignation, Cicero did 
nus BrBu- not think it for his dignity to accept it; nor cared on 


LUS. 


amy account to bear a part in an affair. ſo odions [u] 
he then offered, in the moſt obliging manner, to make 
bim one of his Lieutenants in Gaul, and preſſed it 


earneſtly upon him; which was both a ſure and hono- 
. rable way of avoiding the danger, and what he might 


baue made uſe of of @ far onely, as it ſerved bis pur- 
hoſe, without embarraſſmg himſelf with the duty of 


4255 3 Jeb Cicero, after ſome heſitation, declined this 


He was unwilling to owe the obligation of 
his ſafety to any man, and much more to Cæſar; 
being deſirous, if poſſible, to defend himſelf by 
his own ſtrength; as he could eaſily have = 


if the Triumvirate would not have acted againſt 


him. But this ſtiffneſs ſo exaſperated Cæſar, that 


22 reſolved immediately to aſſiſt Clodius, with all 


his power, to oppreſs him; and in excuſe for it 
afterwards, uſed to throw the whole blame on Cicero 


rg for [iobling fo 2 all the friendly of- 


which he wage to him 7 I Pompey all this 


[a] Cafornio mortuo, ſum 


in <jus locum invitatus. 


erat vocari in locum mortui. 
Nihil me turpius apud homi- 
nes fuiſſet: neque vero ad 
iſtam ipſam doÞdzay quic- 
alienius. Sunt enim 
illi 45 bonos invidioſi. 
Ibid. 1 
255 4 Caſare valde libera- 
liter mvitor in legationem il- 
lam, ſibi ut fim legatus. Illa 
& munitior eſt, & non impe- 


dit, quo minus adſim, cum 


- while, 


velim. iid. 18. 


Cæſar me ſibi vult eſſe le- 
gatum. e wh hæc decli- 


natio periculi. 0 = 


nunc repudio. 
eſt ? Pugnare e nihil ta- 
men certi. Ibid. 19. 

DO Ac ſolet, cum ſe pur- 


gat, in me conferre omnem 


iſtorum temporum cul 

ita me fibi fuiſſe inimicum, 

ut ne honorem quidem a ſe 

accipere vellem. Att. g. 2. 
Non 


e 
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while, to prevent his throwing himſelf. perhaps A. Urb.,694. 


into Cæſar's hands, was giving him the ftrongeſt 
aſſurances, confirmed by oaths and vows, that there 
Was 10 danger; and that he would ſooner be killed 


Cic. 48. 
1 


C. Jotivs 
Caxsar, 


bimſelf, than ſuffer him to be hurt; that both Clodius M. Cavpuns 


and his brother Appius bad ſolemnly promiſed to a 


notbing againſt him, but to be wholly at his diſpoſal; 


and if they did not keep their word, that he would let 
all the world ſee, how much he preferred Cicero's 
friendſhip to all his other engagements. In Cicero's 


account of this to Atticus, Varro, ſays he, gives 
me full ſatisfattion. Pos 


ompey loves me, and treats 
me with great kindueſs. Do you believe bim? you'll 
ſay. Tes, I do. He convinces me, that be is in 
earneſt, —Yet fince all men z affairs, in their biſto- 
rical refleftions, and even Poets tos in their verſes 
admoniſh us always to be upen our guard, nor to be- 
lieus too eaſily; I comply with them in one thing; to 
uſe all proper caution, as far as I am able; but for 


tus Binu- 
LUS. . 


the other, find it impoſſible for me not to believe 


lim [=]. 


Non caruerunt ſuſpicione 
oppreſſi Ciceronis, Cæſar & 
Pompeius. Hoc ſibi contra- 
xiſſe videbatur Cicero, quod 
inter xx. viros dividendo agro 
Campano eſſe noluiſſet. Vell. 
Fat. 2. 45+ 


» o 


ita credo, ut nihil de mea 
comparatione diminuam. Ad 


Quint. Fr. 1. 2. 
Pompeius amat nos, caroſ- 


e habet. Credis? inquies. 
Credo: Prorſus mihi perſua- 
det. Sed quia, ut video, 


5 2 homines omnibus 
hiſtoricis præceptis, verſibus 


ſz] Pompeius omnia polli- 
cetur & Cæſar: quibus ego 


denique cavere jubent, & vo- 
tant credere; alterum facio, 
ut caveam: alterum, ut non 
eredam, facere non poſſum. 
Clodius adhue mihi denun- 
ciat periculum: Pompeius 
affirmat non eſſe pericu- 
lum; adjurat, addit etiam, 
ſe prius occiſum iri ab eo, 
quam me violatum iri. Ad 
Att. 2. 20. by 

. Fidem recipiſſe ſibi & Clo- 
dium & Appium de me: hane 
fi ille non ſervaret, ita latu- 
rum, ut omnes intelligerent, 
nihil antiquius amicitia noſtra 


ſuiſſe, &c. Ibid. 22. 


Bur 
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Cic. 48. 


G Joz1vs 
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and Pompey; Cicero perceiving that Clodius 


talked in a different ſtrain to every body elſe, and 
| denounced nothing but war and ruin to him, be- 


M Crus gan to be very ſuſpicious of Pompey ; and pre- 
nus Binv. Need to defend himſelf by his genuin de 


LUS. 


: take the accuſtomed oath. 


nate and the Knights, with the honeſt of all 
ranks, who were ready to fly to his aſſiſtance 
from all parts of Italy [al. This was the ſitua- 
tion of affairs, when Clodius entered upon the 


 Tribunate ; where his. firſt act was, to put the 


ſame affront on Bibulus, which had been offered 
before to Cicero, on laying down that office, by 


not ſuffering him to ſpeak to the people, but onely to 


Q. MeTELLus CELER, an excellent Citizen 
and Patriot, who from his Conſulſhip obtained 
the Government of Gaul, to which Cæſar now 


ſucceded, died ſuddenly this ſummer at Rome, in 
the vigor of his health and flower of his age, not 


without ſuſpicion of violence. His wife, the ſiſter 
of Clodius, a lewd, intriguing woman, was com- 
monly thought to have poyſoned him; as well to 


revenge his oppoſition to all the attempts of her 


brother, as to gain the greater liberty of purſuing | 
her own amours. Cicero does not ſcruple to 


charge her with it in his ſpeech for Cælius, where 


he gives a moving account of the death of her 


huſband, whom he vifited in his laſt moments ; 
when in broken, faultering accents be foretold the 


[2] Clodius eſt inimicus Si diem Clodius dixerit, 
nobis. Pompeius confirmat tota Italia concurret—fin au- 
eum nihil facturum eſſe con- tem vi agere conabitur -m 
tra me. Mihi periculoſum nes ſe & ſuos liberos, amicos, 
eſt credere : ad reſiſtendum clientes, libertos, ſervos, pe- 
me paro. Studia ſpero me cunias denique ſuas pollicen- 
ſumma habiturum omnium tur. Ad Quint. Fr. 1. 2. 
ordinum. I bid. 21. a 

form, 
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ftorm, which was ready to break, both upon Cicero A. Urb. 694. 
and the Republic; and in the midſt. of his agonies Cs. 48- 
fignified it to be his onely concern in dying, that his 
friend and his country ſhould be deprived of his belp Cas, 
at ſo critical a conjuncture [b]. M. Calrus- 
By Metellus's death a 1 became vacant in us Bizu- 
the College of Augurs: and though Cicero was ſo 
ſhy of accepting any favor from the Triumvirate, 
yet he ſeems inclined to have accepted this, if it 
had been offered to him, as he intimates in a letter 
to Atticus. Tell me, ſays he, every tittle of news 
that is ſtirring ; and ſince Nepos is leaving Rome, 
who is to have bis brother's Augurate : it is the 
onely thing with which they could tempt me. Obſerve 
my weakneſs! But what have Ito do with ſuch things, 
to which I long to bid adieu, and turn myſelf intirely 
to Philoſophy? I am now in earneſt to do it; and 
wiſh that I had been ſo from the beginning [c]. But 
: 8 | 2 his 


CC 10110 


[3] Cum ille—tertio die 
poſt quam in curia, quam in 
roſtris, quam in Repub. flo- 
ruiſſet, integerrima ætate, op- 
timo habitu, maximis viri- 
bus, eriperetur bonis omni- 
bus atque univerſæ civitati.— 
Cum me intuens flentem ſigni- 
ficabat interruptis atque mori- 
entibus vocibus, quanta im- 
penderet procella urbi, quan- 
ta tempeſtas civitati - ut non 
ſe emori, quam ſpoliari ſuo 
præſidio cum patriam, tum 
etiam me doleret. Ex hac 
igitur domo progreſſa illa mu- 
lier de veneni celeritate dice- 
re audebit? Pro Cælio, 24. 
(lei Et numquid novi om- 
nino: & quoniam Nepos pro- 
ficiſcitur, . cuinam Auguratus 


deferatur, quo quidem uno 


ab iſtis capi poſſum. Vide 
bets meam ! Sed quid 
ego hæc, quz cupio depo- 
nere, & toto animo atque 
omni cura @iAooo@eh ?. Sic, 
inquam, in animo eſt ; vel- 
lem ab initio. Ad Att. 2. 5. 
An ingenious French wri- 
ter, and an Engliſh one alſo, 
not leſs ingenious, have taken 
occaſion from this paſſage to 
form a heavy charge againſt 
Cicero both in his civil and 
moral jr en The French- 
man deſcants with great gra- 
vity on the foible of — — . 
ture, and the aftoniſhing weak- 
neſs of our Orator, in ſuffering 
a thought to drop from him, 
ewhich muſt for ever ruin his 


credit with poſterity, and de- 


Arey that high opinion of his 


virtue, 
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ic. 48. nothing elſe, we ſee, but a ſudden ſtart of an un- 
Cofl.. weighed thought; no ſooner thrown out, than 
retracted; and dropt onely to Atticus, to whom 
M. Carus - he uſed to open all his thoughts with the fame free- 
nus BiBu- dom, with which they offered themſelves to his own 
mind a): for it is certain, that he might have 
had this very Agurute, if he had thought it worth 
ng for; nay, in a letter to Cato, who could 


C. Jurivs 
CESAR, 


LUS 


not be 1 
actually flighted it; 


gnorant of the fact, he ſays, that be had 
which ſeems indeed to. have 
been the * ſd] for though 

twenty miles o 


he was within 


Rome, yet 155 never ſtirred from 
his retreat to ſollicit or offer himſelf for it, which 


he mult neceffarily have done, if he had 0 real 


deſire to obtain it. 


Cictro's fortunes ſeemed now to be 1 in 2 tot- 
tering condition: his enemies were p_ 8 
Ip 


un him, and any addition of 
” ight turn the ſcale to his ruin. 
Catulus uſed totell him, bat be bad no cauſe to fear 


w Magiſtrates mi 


virtue, avbich he labors every 
evhere to inculcate. But a 
attention to the gene- 
ral tenor of his conduct would 
eafity have convinced him of 
the abſurdity of ſo ſevere an 
interpretation; and the facts 
produced in this — 1 abun- 
ſhew, that the paſſage 
55 cannot admit any other 
ſenſe, than what I have given 
we, it, as it is rendered = by 
the judicious 
— 
Atticus, viz. that the . 
rate was the onely bait, that 
could tempt him; not to go into 
the — of the Triumvi- 


rom the 


his thoughts, but to £ 

any thing from them, or ſi 

himſelf to be obliged to them. | 

See Hiſt. de VExilde Ciceron. 

7 42. Conſiderations on the 
ife of Cic. 2 * 


[4] Ego 


1 . AC Ate, 8. 14. 
le] Sacerdotium denique, 
cum, quemadmodum te exiſti- 

mare arbitror, non difncilli- 


. fam. 15. 4. 
any 


* 


r 20 
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thing; for that one good Conſul was ſufficient io - 

2 E and Rome had never known two bad 

ones in office together, except in (inna s tyranny E,]. 

But that day was now come; and Rome ſaw in 

this year, what it had never ſeen before in peace- 


full times ſince it's 9 two re men 
advanced to that high dignity. 


Tusk were L. Capurnius Pi Piſo and A. Gabi A Urb. 695. 
nius; the one, the father-in-law of Ca ſar; the Cic. 49. | 
other, the creature of Pompey. Before their en- L Wee | 
trance into office, Cicero had conceived great hopes |, Po. | 
of them, and not without reaſon; for, by the mar- A. Gapmuvs. | 
riage of his daughter, he was allied to Piſo; who | 
continued to give him all the marks of his confi- | 
gence, and had employed him, in his late electi- 
on, to Prefide over the votes of the leading Century; 
and when he entered into his office, on the firſt 
of January, aſked his opinion the third in the Se. | 

1 nate, or the next after Pompey and Craſſus [g]: | 
| and he might flatter himſelf alſo probably, that, | 
oOnaccount of the influence which they were under, | 
they would not be very forward to declare them- | 


ſelves 29455 him * 


[EV. ** ex ſapien- 
tiſſimo homin . Catulo, 
non ſæpe unum Con fulem im- 
probum, duos vero nunquam 
poſt Romam conditam, ex- 
cepto illo Cinnano tempore, 
fuiſſe. Quare meam cauſam 
ſemper fore firmiſſimam di- 


cere ſolebat, dum vel unus in 


Repub. Conſul: eſſet. Poſt 
7 in Sen. 4 * 

2] Conſules optime 
oftendune. us — Fr. 


But om A TN found 


_ kimfelf 


Tu miſericors me affinem 
tuum, quem tuis comitiis præ- 
rogative primum cuſtodem 
præfeceras; quem kalendis 
Januariis tertio loco ſententi- 
am rogaras, conſtructum ini- 
micis Keipub. tradidiſti. Poſt 
＋ 3 In Piſ. 5, 6. 


The! Aber of the . 


of Cicero, to aggravate 
— pech of Gabinius, tells 
us, that Cicero had defended 
him in a capital cauſe, and 


produces a fragment of tlie 


Oration : 


— — — — 


— — — 


— k 0 A ens 
—— — — — 2 
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A. Urb. 695- himſelf deceived: for Clodius had already ſecured 


them to his meaſures, by a private contra, io pro- 


L. Cairun- due for them, by à grant of the people, two of the 


nius Piso, 


A.Gazimivs. donia, with Greece and Theſſaly; for Gabinius, Ci- 


puernments of the Empire; for Piſo, Mace- 


licia: and when this laſt was not thought good 
enough, and Gabinius ſeemed to be diſpleaſed 
with his bargain, it was exchanged ſoon after for 


| Syria, with a power of making war upon the Par- 


thians [il. For this price they agreed to ſerve 


am in all his deſigns, and particularly in the op- 


preſſion of Cicero; who, on that account, often 


. calls them, not Conſuls, but brokers of Provinces, 


and ſellers of their Country [K]. 1 | 
Tux were, both of them, equally corrupt in 


their morals, yet very different in their tempers. 


Piſo had been accuſed the year before by P. Clo- 
dius, of plundering and oppreſſing the allies: 
when by throwing himſelf at the feet of his judges 


in the moſt abject manner, and in the midſt of a 


violent rain, he is ſaid to have moved the compaſ- 
ſion of the bench, who thought it puniſhment 
enough for a man of his birth, to be reduced to 


the neceſſity of proſtrating himſelf ſo miſerably, 
and riſing fo deformed and beſmeared with dirt{/]. 


But 
Oration : but he miſtakes the Cui quidem cum Ciliciam 


2 time of the fact; for that de- dediſſes, mutaſti pactionem 


fence was not made till ſeve- &—Gabinio, pretio ampliſi- 
ral years aſter this Conſul- cato, Syriam nominatim de- 
ſhip ; as we ſhall ſee hereafter diſti. Pro Dom. 9. | 


in it's proper place. Hiſt. [I] Non Conſules, ſed Mer- 


de I Exil de Cic.p. 415. catoresprovinciarum, ac ven- 
I Fœdus fecerunt cum ditores veſtræ dignitatis. Poſt 
Tribuno pleb. palam, ut ab red. in Sen. 4. 


eo provincias acciperent, quss II] L. Piſo, a P. Clodio 


Aid autem fœdus meo tus, quod graves & in- 


fanguine ictum ſanciri poſſe tolerabiles injurias ſociis intu- 


But in truth, it was Cæſar's authority that ſaved A. Urb. 695? 
him, and reconciled him at the fame time to Clo- — 
dius. In his outward carriage; he affected the I. ©,.rvs- 
mien and garb ef a Philoſopher; and his aſpect xtvs Piso, 
greatly contributed to give him the credit of that A. GA s. 
character: he was ſevere in his looks; ſqualid in bis 
adreſs; flow in his ſpeech, moroſe in his manners; 
the very picture of antiquity, and a pattern of the 
ancient Republic; ambitious to be thought a Patriot, 
and a reviver of the old diſcipline. But this garb | 
of rigid virtue covered a moſt lewd atid vicious | 
mind: he was ſurrounded always with Greeks, | 
to imprint a notion of his learniug : but while others 
entertained them for the improvement of | thei? 
knowledge ; he, for the gratification of his luſts; as 
his cooks, his pimps, or his drunken companions. In 
ſhort, he was a dirty, ſottiſh, ſtupid Epicurean z 
wallowing in all the low and filthy pleaſures of | 
life; till a falſe opinion of his wiſdom, the ſplendor 
of his great family, and the ſmoaky images of anceſs 
tors, whom be reſembled in nothing but his com- 
_ plexion, recommended him to the Conſulſbip; which 
expoſed the genuin temper and talents of the 
man [ml. | . 
—_— ͥͤ . 8 His 


tam fortuito auxilio vitavit— 
quia jam ſatis graves eum 
pœnas ſociis dediſſe arbitrati 
ſunt huc deductum neceſſita- 
tis, ut abjicere ſe tam ſupplici- 
ter, aut attollere tam deſormi- 


ter cogeretur. Val. M. 8. 1. 
9 


Quam teter incedebat? 


quam truculentus? quam ter- 
ribilis aſpectu? Aliquem te 
ex barbatis illis, exemplum 
veteris imperii, imaginem 
antiquitatis, columen Reipub. 


Pere, noſtra hac pur pura ple- 
beia, & pene Fla, Capillo 
ita horrido, ut — tanta erat 
gravitas in oculo, tanta con- 
traQtio frontis, ut illo ſuper- 
eilio Reſpub. tanquam At- 
lante cœlum, niti videretur. 


{Pro Sext. 8.] Quia triſtem 


temper, quia taciturnum, quia 
ſubhorridum atque ineultum 
videbant, & quod erat eo no- 


mine, ut ingenerata familia 
frugalitas videretur; fave- 
dicexes intueri. Veſtitus aſ- bant — etenim animus ejus 
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Hs Collegue Gabinius was no hypocrite, but a 
2 rake from the beginning; guy, foppiſb, 
urious; always curled, and perfumed , and living 

in a perpetual debauch of gaming, wine, and women ; 
void of every principle of virtue, honor, and pro- 
bity; and ſo po ee in his fortunes through the 


extravagance of his pleaſures, that he had no other 
reſource, or hopes of ſubſiſtence, but from the 
plunder of the Republic. In his Tribunate, to 
pay his court to Pompey, he expoſed to the mob the 
Plan of Lucullus*s houſe, to ſhew what an expenſive 
fabric one of the greateſt ſubjects of Rome was 
building, as he would intimate, out of the ſpoils of 
the Treaſury: yet this vain man, oppreſſed with 
debts, and ſcarce able to ſhew his head, found 
means, from the perguiſites of his Conſulſhip, to build 


a much more — * palace, than Lucullus him- 
[2]. 


ſelf bad done In]. No wonder then, that ö ſuch 


 Conſuls, ready to ſacrifice the Empire itſelf to 


their luſts and pleaſures, ſhould barter away the 
ſafety and fortunes of a private Senator, whoſe 


virtue was a ſtanding reproof to them, and whoſe 


yultu, flagitia parietibus tege- rum ſimile nihil habes preter 


bantur—laudabat homo doc- 


tus Philoſophos neſcio quos 


—9. Jacebat in ſuo Græco- 
rum fœtore & vino — Greci 
ſtipati, quini in lectulis, ſæpe 
plures. In Piſ. 10. 27. 

- His utitur quaſi præfectis 
libidinum ſuarum : hi volup- 
tates omnes veſtigant atque 


odorantur : hi ſunt conditores 
inſtructoreſque convivii, &c. 


Poſt. red. in Sen. 6. 
HObrepiſti ad honores erro- 
re hominum, commendatione 


fumoſarum imaginum, qua- 


3 


colorem. In Pif. 1. 


[z]Alter unguentis affluens, 
calamiſtrata coma, deſpiciens 
conſcios ſtuprorum — fefellit 


neminem — hominem -emer- 


ſum ſubito ex diuturnis tene- 
bris luſtrorum ac ſtuprorum 
— Vino, eis, lenociniis, 


adulteriiſque conſe&um. Pro 


Sext. 9. 5 
Cur ille gurges, heluatus 


tecum ſimul Reipub. ſangui- 


nem, ad cœlum tamen extruxit 
villam in Tuſculano viſceri- 
. 
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very preſence gave ſome check to the free indul- A. _ 695+ 


gence of their vices. 


Crop ius having gained the Conſuls, made his 1. — 


next attempt upon the people, by obliging them tus Piso, 
with ſeveral new laws, contrived chiefly for their A.Ganzinivs. 


advantage, which he now promulgated. Firſt, 
that corn ſhould be diſtributed gratis to the Citizens. 


| Secondly, that no Magiſtrates ſhould take the Au- 


ſpices, or obſerve the heavens, when the people were 
actually aſſembled on public buſt meſs. Thirdly, that 
the old Compantes or Fraternities of the City, which 

the Senate had aboliſhed, ſhould be revived, and new 
ones inſtituted. Fourthly, to pleaſe thoſe alſo of 
higher rank, that the Cenſors ſhould not expell from 
the Senate, or inflift any mark of infamy on any mam, 
Toho was not firſt openly accuſed and convicted of ſome 
crime by their joint ſentence [6]. Theſe laws, though 
generally agreeable, were highly unſeaſonable; 
tending to relax the public diſcipline, at a time 
when it wanted moſt to be reinforced: Cicero took 
them all to be levelled at himſelf, and contrived 
to pave the way to his ruin; ſo that he provided 


his friend L. Ninnius, one of the Tribuns, fo pit 
| bis negative upon them; eſpecially on the law of Fra- 


ternities; which, under color of incorporating 
thoſe ſocieties, gave Clodius an opportunity of ga- 


thering an army, and enliſting into his ſervice all tha 
ſcumm and dregs of the City pl. Dion Caſſius ſays, 


that ¶ lodius fearing, , left this oppoſition ſhould #etard 
the effe# of bis other projects, perſuaded Cicero, in 
an amicable conference, 10 withdraw his Tribun, 


and give no interruption to his laws, upon a promiſe 


Lo Vid. Orat. in Piſon. reſtituta, ſed innamerabilis 


: 4. & 7 Aſconii. Dio, quzdam nova ex omni fæce 


1. 38 urbis ac ſervitio concitata, 

th Cell, non ea ſo- In Piſon. 4. 
Leo que Senatus ſaſtulerat, e ay. 
2 2 aud 
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A. Urb. 695. and condition, that he would not make any attempt 


ie 49: | againſt bim [q]: but we find from Cicero's account, 
L. Carrus- that it was the advice of his friends, which in- 
uus Piso, duced him to be quiet againſt his own judge- 
A.Gazin1vs. ment; becauſe the laws themſelves were popular, 


and did not perſonally affect him: though he blamed 


himſelf ſoon afterwards for his indolence, and 
ſtulated with Atticus for adviſing him to it; 
when he felt to his coſt the advantage which 


Cledius had gained by it [r]. 


Fon the true deſign of all theſe Jaws was, to 
introduce onely with better grace, the grand plot 
of the play; the baniſhment of Cicero: which was 


no directly attempted by a ſpecial law, import- 
ing, that whoever had taken the life of a Citizen un- 


condemned and without a trial, ſhould be prohibited 


From fire and water [5s]. Though Cicero was not 
named, yet he was marked out by the law: his 


crime was, the putting Catiline's accomplices to death; 
which, though not done by his ſingle authority, 
but by a general vote of the Senate, and after a ſo- 
lem hearing and debate, was alledged to be illegal, 
and contrary to the liberties of the people. Cicero, 
findinghimſelf thus reduced to the condition of a 


criminal, changed his habit upon it, as it was uſual 


in thecafeof a public impeachment ; and appeared 


about the ſtreets in à ſordid or mourning gown,' to 


excite the compaſſion of his Citizens: whilſt Clo- 
dius, at the head of his mob, contrived to meet and 
inſult him at every turn; reproaching him for his 
cowardice and dejection, and throwing dirt and ſtones 
at bim [(t]. But Cicero ſoon gathered friends 


IJ Dio, I. 38. p. 67. 8 Qui civem Romanum 
ls] Nunquam eſſes paſſus indemnatum perimiſſet, ei 
mihi perſuaderi, utile nobis aqua & igni interdiceretur. 


eſſe legem de Collegiis per- Vell. Pat. 2. 45. | 
ferri. Ad Att. 3. 15. ] Plutarch. Cicero. 
I N | De 8 enough 
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of M. TULLTUS CICERO. 


enough about him to ſecure him from ſuch in- A. Urb. 695. 
Cic. 49. 
iT. 


ſults; «© the whole body of the Knights and the 


347 


« young Nobility, to the number of twenty I. 8 
« thouſand u], with young Craſſus at their head; us Prio, 


* who all changed their habit, and perpetually 


attended him about the City, to implore the 


* dps and aſſiſtance of the people.” 
HE City was now in great agitation, and every 


nc of it engaged on one fide or the other. The 


enate met in the Temple of Concord; while Cicero's 
friends aſſembled in the Capitol; whence all the 


Knights and the young Nobles went in their habit 


of mourning to throw themſelves at the feetof the 
Conſuls, and. beg their interpoſition in Cicero's 
favor. Piſo kept his houſe that day on purpoſe 


to avoid them; but Gabinius received them with 


intolerable rudeneſs, though their petition was 
ſeconded by the intreaties and tears of the whole 
Senate: he treated Cicero's character and Conſulſhip 


with the utmoſt derifion, and repulſed the whole 


company with threats and inſults for their fruitleſs 


pains to ſupport a ſinking cauſe. This raiſed great 
indignation in the aſſembly ; where the Tribun 


Ninnius, inſtead of being diſcouraged by the vio- 
lence of the Conſul, made a motion, that the Se- 


nate alſo ſhould change their habit with the reſt of the 
City ; which was agreed to inſtantly by an unanimous 


vote. Gabinius, enraged at this, flew out of the 


Senate into the Forum; where he declared to the 
people from the Roſtra, that men were miſtaken 


to imagine, that the Senate had any power in 
the Republic; that the Knights ſhould pay dear 
« for that day's work; when, in Cicero's Con- 
* ſulſhip, they kept guard in the Capitol with 

[] pro me præſente Se- 2 — mutayerunt: 
natus, hominumque viginti Poſt. red. ad Quir. 3: 1 
Hong Z 3 | their 


A. GazIN Ius. 
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342 We HisTory of the Life 
A. Urb. 695; “ their drawn ſwords: and that the hour was 
* 49- „ now come, when thoſe, who lived at that 
L. Catrus time in fear, ſhould e themſelves on 

Nius Piso, their enemies: and to confirm the truth of 
A-Gazinivs. © what he ſaid, he baniſhed L. Lamia, a Ro- 
„ man Knight, two hundred miles from the 

City, for his diſtinguiſhed zeal and activity in 

* Cicero's ſervice [x]; an act of power, which 

no-Conſul before him had ever preſumed to ex- 

ert on any Citizen; which was followed preſent- 

ly “ by an edit from both the Conſuls ; for 

* bidding the Senate to put their late vote in 
execution, and injoining them to reſume their 

ordinary dreſs [Y]. And where is there, ſays 

Cicero, in all hiſtory, a more illuſtrious refli- 
* mony to the honor of any man, than, that all 
the honeſt by private inclination, and the Se- 
nate by a — decree, ſhould change their 


PREY 
* * 


[*) Hic ſubito cum incre- L. Ninnius ad Senatum de 


? dlibilis in Capitolium multi- 
tudo ex tota urbe, cunctaque 
Italia conveniſſet, veſtem mu- 


tandam omnes, meque etiam 
omni ratione, privato conſi- 
lio, quoniam publicis ducibus 


Reſpub.careret, defendendum 


putarunt. Erat eodem tem- 


pore Senatus in æde Concor- 
diæ, cum flens univerſus or- 


do cincinnatum Conſulem ora- 
bat, nam alter ille horridus 
& ſeverus domi ſe conſulto 


tenebat. Qua tum ſuperbia 
ecenum illud ac labes ampliſ- 


ſimi ordinis preces & clariſ- 


ſimorum civium lacrymas re- 
pudiavit? Me ipſum ut con- 


temſit helluo patriz?---Veſtris 
precibus a latrone iſto repu- 
diatis, vir incredibili fide —» 


Repub. retulit. Senatuſque 


frequens veſtem pro mea ſa- 


lute mutandam cenſuit.—Ex- 
animatus evolat e Senatu —» 
advocat concionem — errare 
homines, ſi etiam tum Sena- 
tum aliquid in Rep. poſſe ar- 


bitrarentur.Veniſſe tempus 
11s, qui in timore fuiſſent, ul- 


ciſcendi ſe.— L. Lamiam— in 
concione relegavit, edixitque 
ut ab urbe abeſſet millia paſ- 
ſuum ducenta — [Pro Sext. 
11, 12, 13. it. poſt red. in 
Sen. 5.] Quod ante id tem- 
pus civi Romano contigit ne- 
mini. Epiſt. fam. 11. 16. 
[ 55 Cum ſubito edicunt 
duo Conſules, ut ad ſuum 


veſtitum Senatores redirent. 


habit 


Ep, fam, 1 1. 14. 
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of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


Bur the reſolution of changing his gown was too 
haſty-and inconſiderate, and helped to precipitate x, ©,,pyz- 


„ habit for the ſake of a ſingle Citizen? [Z].“ A. Urb. 695. 


Cic. 49. 


Cofl. 


his ruin. He was not named in the Jaw, nor per- ius Pro, 


ſonally affected by it: the terms of it were general A.Gan1n1vs, 


and ſeemingly juſt, reaching onely to thoſe, who 


Had taken the life of a Citizen illegally. Whether 


this was his caſe, or not, was not yet the point in 
iſſue, but to be the fubje& of another trial: ſo that 
by making himſelf a criminal before his time, he 
ſhortened the trouble of his enemies, diſcouraged 
his friends, and made his caſe more deſperate than 
he needed to have done: whereas, if he had taken 


the part of commending or ſligbting the law, as being 


wholly unconcerned in it ; and when he came to be 
actually attacked by a ſecond law, and brought to 
a trial upon it, had ſtood reſolutely upon his de- 
fence, he might have baffled the malice of his pro- 
ſecutors. He was ſenſible of his error, when it was 
too late; and oft reproaches Atticus, that being a 


ander by, and leſs beated in the game than himſelf, 


he would ſuffer him to make ſuch blunders [a]. 
As theother Conſul, Piſo, had not yet explicitely 


declared himſelf, ſo Cicero, accompanied by his 


for-in-law, who was his near kinſman, took occa- 
ſion to make him a vifit, in hopes to move him 


(Lz Quid enim quiſquam n primum meum conſilium de- 
poteſt ex omni memoria ſu- fuit ; ſed etiam obfuit. Cæ- 


mere illuſtrius, quam pro u- ci, cæci, inquam, fuimus jn 
veſtitu mutando, in popu 
rogando. Quod, niſi nomi- 
natim mecum agi cœptum 
eſſet, pernicioſum fuit.— Me, 
meos mei; tradidi inimicis, 
inſpectante & tacente te; qui, 
ſi non plus ingenio valebas 
quam ego, certe timebas mi- 
nus. Ad Att. 3. 15. 


no eive & bonos omnes pri- 


vato conſenſu, & univerſum 
Senatum publico conſilio mu- 
taſſe veſtem? Ibid. 12. 

Ta] Nam prior lex nos ni- 
hil Fedebat : quam fi, ut eſt 
promulgata, laudare voluiſſe- 
mus, aut, ut erat negligenda, 
negligere, nocere omnino no- 


bis non potuiſſet. Hic mihi 


2 4 - a 
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A. Urb. 695. to eſpouſe his cauſe, and dur pern the authority of 
HE. 49- the Senate. They went to him about eleven in 
IL. Carevugs the morning, and found him, as Cicero afterwards 
ius Piso, told the Senate, coming out from a little, dirty 
A-Gazinys.* hovel, freſh from the laſt night's debauch, with 
“ his ſlippers on, his head muffled, and his breath 

* ſo ſtrong of wine, that they could hardly bear 

„the ſcent of it: he excuſed his dreſs, and ſmell 

& of wine, on the account of his ill health; for 

* which he was obliged, he ſaid, to take ſome 

* vinous medicines ; but he kept them ſtanding 

all the while in that filthy place, till they had 

t finiſhed their buſineſs. As ſoon as Cicero en- 
* tered into the affair, he frankly told them, that 
Gabinius was ſo miſerably poor, as not to be 

* able to ſhew his head; and muſt be utterly 

“ ruined, if he could not procure ſome rich pro- 

« vince; that he had hopes of one from Clo- 

5 dius, but deſpaired of any thing from the Se- 

* nate; that for his own part, it was his buſineſs 

& to humor him on this occaſion, as Cicero had 

$ humored his Collegue in his Conſulſhip, and 

te that there was no reaſon to implore the help 

* of the Conſuls, ſince it was every man's du 

e to look to himſelf [O]: which. was all that 

{ey cond gee from llc ern clo 07 9c 

| as rus, all the while, was not idle, but 

puſhed on his law with great vigor; and calling 

the people into the Flaminian Circus, ſummoned 

thither alſo the young Nobles and the Knights, who 

were ſo buſy in Cicero's cauſe, ts give an account 


— — N * N ny 5 3 
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[4] Egere — (Gabinium ; . meo: nihil eſſe quod 
ſine Provincia ſtare non poſſe: præſidium Conſulum implo- 
ſpem habere a Tribuno pleb, rarem ; ſibi quemque conſu- 
— a Senatu quidem deſpe- lere oportere, &c. — In Pi- 
raſſe: hujus te cupiditati ob- ſon. 6, as ee e 
ſequi, ficut ego fecifſpm in Hitt 
EE. 8 of 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


of their condu# to that aſſembly: but as ſoon as they A. Urb. 6 bog 


red, he ordered his flaves and mercenaries to 
fat pon them with drawn fwords, and vollies of I. 


ſtones, in ſo rude a manner, that Hortenſius was ius =y 
almoſt killed, and Vibienus, another Senator, ſo de- A.Gapmivs. 


ſperately burt, that he died ſoon after of his wounds|[c]. 
Here he produced the two Conſuls, to deliver their 
ſentiments to the people on the merit of Cicero's 
Conſuiſnip ; when Gabinius declared with great gra- 
vity, that he utterly condemned the putting Citizens 
#0 death without a trial: Piſo onely ſaid, that be 
had always been on the merciful fide, and had a great 
averſion to cruelty [Id]. The reaſon of holding this 
aſſembly in the Flammian Circus, without the = 
of Rome, was to give-Czſar an opportunity 
aſſiſting at it, _ being now inveſted with a — 
tary command, could not appear within the walls. 
Cæſar therefore being called upon, after the Con- 
ſuls, to deliver his mind on the ſame queſtion, de- 
clared, c that the procedings againſt Lentulus and 
« the * were — _ — 5 GEO he 
could not approve the deſign of puniſhing 

„ body for —5 that all the — Joveyy 
<4 ſenſe. of the matter, and that he had given his 
6 vote againſt taking away their lives; yet hedid 


[c] Qui adefſe nobiliflimos 


amiſerit Pro Mil. 14. 
adoleſcentes, honeſtiſſimos E- 


[4] Preſſa voce & temu- 


quites Romanos deprecatores 

mez ſalutis juſſerit; eoſque 
operarum ſuarum gladiis & 
lapidibus objecerit. ro Sext. 
12. 

Vidi hunc ipſum Reus 
ſium, lumen & ornamentum 
Reipub. pæne interfici ſervo- 
rum manu — qua in turba C. 
Vibienus, Senator, vir opti- 
mus, cum hoc cum eſſet una, 
ita eſt mulctatus, ut vitam 


lenta, quod in cives indem- 
natos eſſet animadverſum, 
id ſibi dixit gravis auctor ve- 
hementiſſime diſplicere. Poſt 
red. in Sen. 6. 99222 

Cum eſſes interrogatus quid 
ſentites de. Conſulatu meo, 
reſpondes, crudelitatem tibi 
non placere. In Piſ. 6. Te 
ſemper miſericordem fuiſſe. 
Po res in Sen. 7. 


1 


(te | not 
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A. Urb. 699. Dan right to nd a law at this 
O 49+ time, about things that were ſo long paſt (e]. 
IL. CIrrus This anſwer was artful, and agreeable to the part 
Alus Pise, Which he was then acting; for while it confirmed 
A. Ganix ius. the foundation of \Clodius's lato, it carried a e 
of moderation towards Cicero; or, as an * : 
ous writer expreſſes it, left appearances ß to the |: 
one; but did real ſervice to the other [f ]. 
x this ſame aſſembly, Clodius got a new Yeo 
likewiſe enacted, that made a alteration in 
the conſtitution of the Republic vix. the repeal 
of the lian and Fuſian lotus; by which the people 
were left at liberty to tranſaR all public buſineſs, 1 
even on the days called Faſti, without being liable ro | 
be to net theMagiftrates on any pretence what- 
| farmer [8]. The two laws, now repealed, had 
been in force abate hundred years bi; and made 
it unlawfull to at any thing with the people, while 
the Augurs or Conſuls were obſerving the heavens and 
taking the auſpices. This wite conſtitution was the 
main fupport. of the ariſtocratical intereft, and a 
rpetual curb to the petulance of factious Tri- 
buns, whoſe chief opportunity of doing miſchief 
1 1 in their 3 of ee p pit os b 
mT Dio, . 38. p. 8 py tares. De Thumbs. th 7. : 
7. Exil. de Cic. p. 133. The Dies Faſti were the 
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Ls} Liſdem Confulbus ſe- 
dentibus atque inſpectantibus 
lata lex eſt, ne auſpicia vale- 
rent, ne quis 5 ne 
quis legi intercederet; ut om- 


nibus faſtis diebus legem ferre 


N ut lex Alia, lex Fu- 
ne valeret. 


univerſam Rempublicam eſſe 
deletam? Pro Sext. 1 5p. ] Suſ- 
tulit duas leges, Tliam & F u- 
maxime Reipub. ſalu- 


44 


Qua una ro- 


gatione quis non intelligat, 


days on which the courts of 
law were open, and the Præ- 
tors ſat to hear cauſes, which 
were marked for that pur- 
poſe in the Calendars: but 
before this Clodian law it 
was not allowed to tranſact 


any buſineſs upon them _—_ 
the people. 
L Centum annos 


legem liam & Fuſiam te- 
nueramus. In Pil. 3. 


upon 


ke 


VM. TULLIUS CICERO. 


upon the City, by their credit with the po 


Cicero therefore frequent 


« quiet; the very walls and bulwarks of the Re- 
public; which had held out againſt the fierce- 
6 neſs of the Gracchi; the audaciouſneſs of Satur- 


< ninus ; the mobs of Druſus; the bloodſhed of 
„ Cinna; the arms of Sylla [i]; to be aboliſhed 


at laſt by the violence of this worthleſs Tribun. 
PoMPEy, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 


the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his friendſhip, and been 
frequent and open in his viſits to him, began now, 
as the plot ripened towards a criſis, to grow tool 
and reſerved z while he Clodian faction, tearing left 


he might be induced at laſt to protect him, were 


employing all their arts © to infuſe jealouſies and 


<« ſuſpicions into him of a deſign againſt him from 


Cicero. They poſted ſome of their confidents 


4 at Cicero's houſe, to watch his coming thither, 
“and to admoniſh him by whiſpers and billets put 

into his hands, to be cautious of venturing him- 
<« ſelf there, and to take better care of his life; 
which was inculcated to him likewiſe fo ſtrongly 
at home by perpetual letters and meſſages from 
« pretended friends, that he thought fit to with- 
« draw himſelf from the City, to his houſe on the 
“Alban hill [#].”* It cannot be imagined, that 
N | | he 


pulace. A. Urb. 695. 
ly laments the loſs of Ci: 49- 
% theſe two laws, as fatal to the Republic be L. Calrux- 
calls them © the moſt ſacred and ſalutary laws of ius Piso, 
e the State; the fences of their civil peace and A.Ganimvs. 


I.] Deinde ſanctiſſimas le- 
ges, ÆEliam & Fuſiam, quz 
in Gracchorum ferocitate, & 


in audacia Saturnini, & in 
colluvione Druſi, & in cruore 
Cinnano, etiam inter Syllana 
arma vixerunt, ſolus coneul- 
caris ac pro nihilo putaris. 


In Vatin. 9. Propugnacula 
murique tranquillitatis & otii. 


In Piſon. 4. 

DL Cum idem illum, ut 

me metueret, me caveret, mo- 

nuerunt; iidem me, mihi il- 

lum uni eſſe inimiciſſimum, 

dicorent. Pr. Dom. XI. 
027 uem 
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Urb. 695. he couldentertain any real apprehenſion of Cicero; 
Cie. 49. both Cicero's character and his own make that in- 


1. 4 eredible: but if he had conceived any, it was not, 


uus Piso, às Cicero ſays, againſt bim, but againſt the common 
 AGazinvs. enemies of them both, left they might poſſibly attempt 
ſomewhat in Ciceros name; and, by the opportu- 
nity of charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid 
of them both at the ſame time. But the moſt 
probable conjecture is, that being obliged, by his 
engagements with Cæſar, to deſert Cicero, and ſuf- 
fer him to be driven out of the City, he was will- 
ing to humor theſe inſinuations, as giving the 
moſt plauſible pretext of excuſing his perfidy. © 
Bur Cicero had ſtill with him not onely all the 
beſt, but much the greateſt part of the City; de- 
termined to run all hazards, and expoſe their lives 
for bis ſafety [I]; and was more than a match for 
all the ſtrength of Clodius and the Conſuls, if the 
Triumvirate onely would ſtand neuter. Before 
things came therefore to extremity, he thought it 
adviſeable'to preſs Pompey in ſuch a manner, as 
to know for certain, what he had to expect from 
him: ſome of his chief friends undertook this 
taſk ; Lucullus, Torquatus, Lentulus, &c. who, 
with a numerous attendance of Citizens, went to 
find him at his Alban Villa; and to intercede with 
him, not to deſert the fortunes of his old friend. 
He received them civilly, though coldly ; re- 3 


A. 
: 
* * 


Quem — domi meæ certi illis, ne quid meo nomine 
homines ad eam rem compo- molirentur, cavendum puta- 
ſiti monuerunt, ut eſſet cau- ret. Pro Sext. 18. © 
tior: ejuſque vitæ a me inſi- [/] Si ego in cauſa tam 
dias apud me domi poſitas eſſe bona, tanto ſtudio Senatus, 
dixerunt: atque hanc ei ſuſ conſenſu tam incredibili bo- 
picionem alii litteris mitten- norum omnium, tam parato, 
dis, alii nuncus, alii coram tota denique Italia ad om- 
ipſi excitaverunt, ut ille, cum nem contentionem expedita. 

0 | ferring 
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ferring them wholly to the Conſuls, and declar- A. Urb. 695. 
ing, that he, being onely a private man, could 1 * 
not pretend to take the field againſt an armed 1 67,5. 

« Tribun, without a public authority; but if ius Piso, 
<« the Conſuls, by a decree of the Senate, would A. Gan ixus 
« enter into the affair, he would preſently arm | 
« himſelf in their defence [Im]. With this an- 
ſwer they addreſſed themſelves again to the Con- 
ſuls: but with no better ſucceſs than before : Ga- 
binius treated them rudely; but Piſo calmly told 
them, that be was not ſo ſtout a Conſul, as Torqua- 
tus and Cicero had been; that there was no need of 
arms, or fighting , that Cicero . ſave the Re- 
3 public a ſecond time, if he pleaſed, by withdrawing 
3 himſelf, for if he ſtaid, it would coft an infinite 
: uantity of civil blood; and in ſhort, that neither 
4 ﬀ nor his collegue, nor his ſon-in-law, Cæſar, would 
relinquiſh the party of the Tribun [u]. | 
AFTER this repulſe, Cicero reſolved to make 
his laſt effort on Pompey, by throwing himſelf in 
perſon at his feet. Plutarch tells us, that Pompey 
flipt out at à back door, and would not ſee him: but 
it is certain from Cicero's account, that he was 
admitted to an audience; and when he began 
« to preſs and even ſupplicate him, in a manner 
the moſt affecting, that Pompey flatly refuſed 


Du] Nonne ad te L. Len- 
tulus, L. Torquatus, M. Lu- 


cullus venit? Qui omnes ad 


eum, multique mortales ora- 
tum in Albanum obſecratum- 
que venerant, ne meas fortu- 
nas deſereret, cum Reipub. 
fortunis conjunctas.— Se con- 
tra armatum Tribunum pleb. 
ſine conſilio publico decertare 
nolle: Conſulibus ex Senatus 
conſulto Rempub. defenden- 
tibus, ſe arma ſumpturum. 


In Piſon. 31. | 

[] Quid, infelix, reſpon- 
deris? Te non eſſe tam for- 
tem, quam ipſe Torquatus in 
conſulatu fuiſſet, aut ego: 


nihil opus eſſe armis, nihil 
contentione: me poſſe iterum 


Rempub. ſervare, fi ceſſiſſem; 


infinitam cædem fore, ſi reſti- 


tiſſem. Deinde ad extremum, 
neque ſe, neque generum, ne- 
que collegam ſuum Tribuno 
pleb. defuturum. Ibid. 

* 1 


35 


Cic. 49. 
Coſl. 
L. Ca LPUR- 
ius PIs, 


Ve His Tory of the Life N 
A. Urb: 695.4 to help him; alledging in excuſe to himſelf, 


the neceſſity, which he was under, of acting 
nothing againſt the will of Cæſar [o].“ This 
experiment convinced Cicero, that he had a much 
A Gan Ius. greater power to contend with, than what had 
| yet appeared in ſight: he called therefore a 
council of his friends, with intent to take his 
final reſolution, agreeably to their advice. The 
bon was, Whether it was beſt to ſtay, and de- 


end himſelf by force; or to ſave the effuſion of 


blood, by retreating, till the ſtorm ſhould blow over: 


Lucullus adviſed the firſt ; but Cato, and above 


all Hortenſius, warmly urged the laſt; which con- 


curring alſo with Atticuss advice, as well as the 
| fears and entreaties of all his own family, made 


him reſolve to 


1 


it the field to his enemies, and 


ſubmit to a voluntary exil [p]. 


A LITTLE before his retreat he took @ ſmall 
ſtatue of Minerva, which had long been reverenced 
in his family, as a kind of Tutelar Deity, and 
carrying it to the Capitol, placed it in the Temple of 


His view might poſſibly be to 


Jupiter, under the title of Minerva, the guardian 
of the Gity [q 


ignify, that after he had done all, which hu- 


man prudence could contrive, for the defence of 


the Republic, he was now forced to give it up 
to the protection of the Gods; ſince nothing lets 
than the interpoſition of ſome Deity could pre- 
ſerve it from ruin; or rather, as he himſelf 


Fo] Is, qui nos fibi quon- 
dam ad * ſtratos ne ſub- 
levabat quidem, qui ſe nihil 
contra hujus voluntatem fa- 


 cere. poſſe aicbat. Ad Att. 


10, 4. 
Il Lacrymæ meorum me 
ad mortem ire prohibuerunt. 


Ibid. 4. Plutar. in Cic. 
Nos, qui illam cuſto- 
dem urbis, omnibus ereptis 
noſtris rebus ac perditis, vio- 
lari ab impiis 2 ſumus, 


eamque ex noſtra domo in 
ipſius patris domum detuli- 
mus. De Leg. 2. 17. 


ſeems 
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ſeems to intimate, in the uncertain iſſue of his A. Urb. 69g. 
flight, and the plunder of his goods, which was - hid 
likely to enſue, he had a mind zo preſerve this j 01509. 
ſacred image, in the moſt conſpicuous part of the xius Piso, 
City, as a monument of his ſervices, which A.Gazmivs. 
would naturally excite an affectionate remem- it 
brance of him in the people, by letting them 

ſee, that his heart was ſtill there, where he had 

depoſited his Gods. After this act he withdrew 

himſelf in the night, eſcorted by a numerous 
guard of friends, who, after a day's journey or 
two, left him, with great expreſſions of tender- 
neſs, to purſue his way towards Sicily ; which 
he pr d for the place of his reſidence, and 
where, for his eminent ſervices to the iſland, 
he aſſured himſelf of a kind reception and ſafe 
retreat. 332 F Fs 
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wretched alternative to which Cicero 
was reduced, of loſing either his country 
or his life, is ſufficient to confute all the cavils of 
thoſe, who, from a hint or two in his writings, 
obſcurely thrown out, and not well underſtood, 
are ſo forward to charge him with the levity of 
temporizing, or ſelling himſelf for any bribe, 
which could feed his vanity: for nothing is more 
evident, than that he might not onely have avoid- 
ed this ſtorm, but obtained whatever honors he 
pleaſed, by entring into the meaſures of the Trium- 
virate, and lending his authority to the ſupport 


of their power; and that the onely thing, which 


provoked Czfar to bring this * him, 
was, to ſee all his offers ſligbted, and his friendſhip 
utterly rejected by bim [a]. This he expreſsly de- 
elares to the Senate, who were conſcious of the 
truth of it; That Cæſar had tried all means to 
« induce him to take part in the acts of his Con- 
e ſulſhip; had offered him Commiſſions and 
« Lieutenancies of what kind, and with what 
privileges he ſhould deſire; to make him even 
« a fourth in the alliance of the Three, and to 
“ hold him in the ſame rank of friendſhip with 
« Pompey himſelf. — All which I refuſed, ſays 
& he, not out of ſlight to Czfar, but conſtancy 
« to my principles; and becauſe I thought the 
« acceptance,of them unbecoming the character, 
«which I ſuſtained ; how wiſely, I will not diſ- 
pute; but I am ſure, that it was firmly and 


[a] Hoc ſibi contraxiſſe Campano eſſe noluiſſet. Vell. 
videbatur Cicero, quod inter Paterc. 2. 45. ad Att. 9.2. 
xx. viros dividendo agro 

3 | « bravely ; 
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gave ſome little ruffle to the Triumv 
ſerved them as an additional excuſe for their 


1. 
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de bravely; when inſtead of : baffling the malice A. Urb. 695- 


of my enemies, as I could eaſily have done 
by that help, I choſe to ſuffer any violence, I. 


< rather than to deſert your intereſt, and de- xivs Piso, 
| A.GaBIN1vus. 


e ſcend from my own rank [S].“ | 

__ Czsaxr continued at Rome, till he ſaw Cicero 
driven out of it; but had no ſooner laid down 
his Conſulſhip, than he began to be attacked and 
affronted himſelf, by #wo of the new Pretors, 
L. Domitius and C. Memmius; who called in 
queſtion he validity of his afts, and made ſeveral 


efforts in the Senate to get them annulled by public 
authority. But the Senate had no ſtomach to 
meddle with an affair ſo delicate: fo that the 
whole ended in ſome fruitleſs debates and alter- 


cations ; and Cæſar, to prevent all attempts of 


that kind in his abſence, took care always, by . 


force of bribes, to ſecure the. leading Magiſtrates 
#6 bis intereſts; and ſo went off to his proyince 
of Gaul [e]. But as this neon oppolition 


Tumvirate, ſo it 


behaviour towards Cicero; alledging, that their 


: 
jo 
* 


„Aoribus, de ſuperioris anni 


I83 Conſul egit eas res, 
quarùum me participem eſſe 
voluit. Me ille ut Quinque- 
viratum acciperem rogavit: 


me in tribus ſibi * 


ſimis Conſularibus eſſe vo- 
uit; mihi legationem, quam 
vellem, quanto cum honore 
vellem, detulit. Quæ ego 
non ingrato animo, ſ- d ob- 
ſtinatione quadam ſententiæ 
repudiavi, &c. 


Con. 17. 


Memmio, L. Domitio Præ- 


Vo. I, 


De Prov. 
el Functus Conſulatu, C. 


actis referentibus, cognitio- 


nem Senatui detulit: nec illo 
ſuſeipiente, triduoque per ir- 
ritas altercationes abſumpto, 


in provinciam abiit —— ad 
ſecuritatem 


igitur poſteri 
temporis in magno negotio 
habuit obligare ſemper an- 


nuos magiſtratus, & e peti- 


toribus non alios adjuvare, 
aut ad honorem pati per- 
venire, quam qui ſibi rece- 
piſſent propugnaturos abſen- 
tiam ſuam.— Sueton. J. 


Caf. 235 
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E 695. 0201 W were nearer to them, than other pe- 
Cot” ple 5; and tbat they were obliged, for their on ; 
1 ſecurity, nat to irritate fo popular a Tribun as Cu- | ; 


nus Piso, 
A. Gnmus. 2 bon as it was known that Cicero was 


gone, Clodius filled the Forum with his band of 
ſlaves and incendiaries, and publiſhed a ſecond 
law, to the Roman people, as be called them, though 
there was not one honeſt Gitizen, or man of credit 
amongſt them [e]. The law, as we may gather 
from the ſcattered paſſages of it, was conceived 
in the following terms. 

Whereas M.T. Cicero has put Roman Citizens 
to death unheard and uncondemned; and for that 
end forged the authority and decree of the Senate: 
may it pleaſe you to ordain, that be be interdifted 
from fire and water: that no body preſume to bar- 
bour or receive him on pain of death: and that 
© <phoever ſhall move, ſpeak, vote, or take any ſtep to- 
wards recalling bim, he ſhall be treated as a public 
enemy; unleſs thoſe " ſhould firſt be recalled to fe, 

© «whom Cicero unlawfully put to death [,]. 

Tux law was drawn by Sext. 2 the : 
kinſman and prime miniſter of the Tribun 4 
though Vatinius alſo laid ſome claim to it, and 
Was the onely one ie Senatorian rank who openly : 
ne it Le. t was ene null and In- | 


Illi autem aliquo tum le Non — greg | F 
= perterriti, 125 acta e in iſta tua K : 

. = atque Bromos res . * quenquam, alk ren 9 
uperioris factari a ac ſicarium reperire ; 
toribus, infirmari a Senatu, Pro Dom. 18. . 
atque principibus civitatis 4 us III Vid. Pro Dom. 18, 
„ 15 20. Foft red. in Sen. 

2 ſe 1 nolebant, ſua- * A 
"_ uam mea, * loqueban- Cl 9 H R 
ie Fine 2e facinorolims 


4 * 5 4 * 
* 4 . ” f 


1 


the firſt place, it was not properly @ law, but 


what they called @ privilege ; or an at?, to inflitt I. Caxpun- - 
Penalties on à particular Citizen by name, without ius Pro, 
am previous trial; which was expreſsly prohibited . Gn. 


by the moſt ſacred and fundamental conſtitutions of 


the Republic Ih]. Secondly, the terms of it were 


fo abſurd, that they annulled themſelves; for it 


enacted, not that Cicero may or ſhould be, but that 
he be interdidted; which was impoſſible z fince no 
Power on earth, ſays Cicero, can make a thing to 
be done, before it be done [i]. Thirdly, the penal 
clauſe being grounded on a ſuggeſtion notoriouſly . 
falſe, - that Cicero bad forged the decrees of tbe 
Senate; it could not poſſibly. tand, for want of a 
foundation [k], . Laſtly, though it provided that . 
10 body ſhould harbour him, yet it had not ordered 
bim to be. expelled, or injoined him to quit the 


a2 *7r1 
„ ut. 


8. Clodio, ſocio. tui ſangui- ſcripts elt ita proſeripti 
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nis. Hoc tu ſcriptore, hoe 


noſtri diſceſſu meo — 
exſultavit.—Pro Sext. 64. 
[&] Vetant leges ſacratæ, 
vetant XII. tabulæ, leges pri- 
vatis hominibus irrogari. Id 


Dom. 17. 


Li] Non tulit ut interdica- 
tur ſed ut interdictum fit — 
Sexte noſter, bona venia, 
quoniam jam dialecticus es— 


quod non eſt, ut ſit 
kaum, ferri ad populum, 


aut verbis ullis ſanciri, aut 


ſuffragiis confirmari poteſt ? 


ib, 18. Quid fi iis verbis 


_ ſe ipſa diſſolvat? ib. 19. 
conſiliario, hoc miniſtro - 
Rempub. perdidiſti: Pro Dom. 
2. x. 18. Ille unus ordinis 


N. B. The diſtinction here 


intimated between interdica- 


ſerves the attention of all 


Grammarians. Th 


commonly uſed indifferently, 
as terms wholly equivalent 3 
yet according to Cicerd's cri- 
ticiſm, the one, we ſee 
makes the ſenſe abſurd, 
where the other is juſt and 


r Sy 
F Eft enim, quod” M. 


ſultum retulerit, ſi igitur re- 
tulit falſum Senatus conſul- 


| | tio: i non 


Tullius falſum Senatus con- 
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valid, both for the matter and the form: for in A. Urb. 69 


Cic. 49. 


Coſl. 


* £ — o 
LE 
* 


A. Urb. 693. 
Cic. 49. | 
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Co the Tribes, to inſert the name of the Tribe, which 


I. Catrur- Was firſt called to vote; and of the man, who firſt 
uips Piso, Voted in it for the law; that he might be tranſ- 


A.Gaz1x1vs. mitted down with the law itſelf, as the princi 


eſpouſer and promotor of it [n. This honor 
was given to one Sedulius, a mean, obſcure fel- 


low, without any ſettled habitation, who yet af- 
terwards declared, that he was not in Rome at the 


time, and knew nothing at all of the matter: which 
gave Cicero occaſion to obſerve, when he was 
reproaching Clodius with this act, that Sedulius 
migbi eafily be the firſt voter, who, for want of 4 
lodging, uſed to lie all night in the Forum; but it 


was ſtrange, that when he was driven to the neceſ- 


fity of forging a leader, he ſhould not be able to find 


a more reputable one u]. 


Wirz this law againſt Cicero, there was an- 

. Other publiſhed at the ſame time, which, accord- 
ing to the ſtipulation already mentioned, was to 
y and price for it; 1% grant to the two 
Canſuls the provinces above ſpecified, with a provi- 


be the 


” 
z 


* 


Jon of whatever troops and money they thought | 


| [+] Seduliofprincipe, qui 


L Taugt de me ne re. {princip 
ciperer, non ut exirem —— fe illo die cotfirmat Rome 


City [7]. It was the cuſtom, in all laws made by 


pana eft, qui receperit; 
uam omnes neglexerunt; 
Seftio 


| nulla eſt. Ib. 20. 
Ii Tribus Sergia princi- 
tum-fuit: pro Tribu, Sextus 


F. Varro primus ſcivit. 
This was the form, as 12 


. 


e 


pears from fragments of 


old laws. Vid. Frontin. de 


4 


_ Thoriz, apud rei agrar. 


; res. Liv. 9. 38. » 
* 9 e 


a 
*. 


SS. F 4 


non fuiſſe. Quod fi non fuit, 


quid te audacius, qui in ejus 


nomen incideris ? Quid de- 


ſperatius, qui ne ementiendo 
quidem potueris auctorem 
adumbrare meliorem ? Sin 
autem is primus ſcivit, quod 


facile potuit, propter inopi- 


am tecti in foro pernoctans. 


Pro Dom. 30. AE. Ih .. 
lius ie negat feine. Ib, 31. 
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Conſuls; the marble columns of his Palatin houſe 


were carried publicly to Piſo's father-in-law and 
- the rich furniture of his Tuſculan Villa to his neigh- 
Bour Gabinius; who removed even the trees of his 
Plantations into his own grounds [ p]: and to make 


the loſs of his houſe in Rome irretrievable, Clo- 
dius conſecrated the Area, on which it ſtood, to the 


| perpetual ſervice of religion, and built a temple won 
it to the Goddeſs Liberty [g]. 


WIUIIE Cicero's houſe was in flames, the t vo 
Conſuls, with all their ſeditious crew around 


them, were publicly feaſting and conpratulatiug each 
otber for their victory, and for having revenged the 


death of their old friends on the head of Cicero 
where, in the gaiety of their hearts, Gabinius 


openly bragged, that he had always been the favorite 
f Catiline ; and Piſo, that he was couſin to Ce- 


[9] Ut hel accipe- 


rent, quas ipſi vellent : exer- 
citum & pecuniam quantam 


vellent. Pro. Sext. x. in Piſon. 
16. Illo ipſo die — mihi 
Reique pub. pernicies, Ga- 
binio & Piſoni provincia ro- 
gata eſt. Pro Sext. 24. 

L Uno eodemque tem- 


| Pore domus mea diripiebatur, 
- ardebat : bona ad vicinum 
Conſulem de Palatio; deTuſ- 
cCulano ad item alterum vici- 

num Conſulem deferebantur. 


Poſt red. in Sen. 7, 


8 domus in rb va 


villa in Tuſculano, altera ad 
alterum Conſulem transfere- 
batur, columnæ marmoreæ 


ex ædibus meis, inſpectante 


populo Romano, ad ſoceram. 


Conſulis portabantur: in 
fundum autem vicini Conſu- 


lis non inſtrumentum, aut 


- ornamenta ville, ſed etiam 
arbores transferebantur. Pra, 
Dom. 24. 


[2] Cum ſuis dicat ſe ma- 


nibus domum civis optimꝭ 
evertiſſe, & eam iiſdem ma- 


nibus conſecraſſe,—Id. 46, 


'A a 3 . "os | 


Fit [o]. Both the laws paſſed without oppoſition ; A. Vrb. 1005. 
and Clodius loſt. no time in putting the firſt of ba 
them in execution ; but fell to work immediately 1 

in plundering, burning, and demoliſhing Ciceros vu Prto, 

houſes, both in the City and the country. The A. Gnu. 


beſt part of his goods was divided between the two 


N 


—— — 
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A. Urb. 695. thegus [r]. Clodius, in the mean while, not 
1 8 - content with exerting his vengeance onely on Ci- 
I. Carus ceroꝰs houſes, purſued his wife and children with 
. nws-Piso, the ſame fury: and made ſeveral attempts to get 
A wo. yaung Cicero, the ſon, into his hands, then about fix 
years old, with an intent to. kill him. 5]: but the 
child was carefully guarded by the friends of the 
, family, and removed from the reach of his ma- 
lice. Terentia had taken ſanctuary in the temple 
ef Veſta, but was dragged out of it forcibly, by bis 
orders, to the public Office or Tribunal, where he 
Was ſitting, to be examined, about the conceal- 
ment of her huſband's effects: but being a wo- 
man of ſingular ſpirit and reſolution, ſhe bore 
all his inſults with a maſculine courage [7]. 
Bur while Clodius ſeemed to aim at nothing 
in this affair, but the gratification of his revenge, 
he was carrying on a private intereſt at the ſame 
time, which he had much at heart. The houſe, 
in which he himſelf” lived, was 2 to a 
part of Ciceros ground; which, 
A id open, made that ſide of the Baan ann H che 
moſt airy and deſirable ſituation in Rome: 5 
intention therefore was, by the purchaſe of an- 
dother houſe which ſtood next to him, to make the 


_ Downs endebed in. Pa- .. =» — Quid. rene parvus filius ? — 
| latio—Conſules epulabantur, Qed ecerat, quod eum to- 
& in conjuratorum gratula- ties per infidias interficere 
tione verſabantur; r Dom. 23. 
| — Catilinz delicias, alter Ce- [L/] A te quidem omnia 
thegi conſobrinum fuiſſe di- fieri fortiſſime, atque aman- 
| weret.—Pro Dom, 24. in Pi- tiffime video: nec miror ; —- 
ſon. XI. Pro Sext. 24. nam ad me P. Valerius — 
L] Vexabatur uror mea: ſcripſit id od ego maximo 
ber ad necem quæreban - cum fletu ſegi, quemadmo- 
— Pro Sext. a4. n Va- 
a r 25 Ha. 
violarat ? Quam. yexaviſtis, 14. . 
NO-ONE mea fila ? 
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whole Area bis own, with the benefit of the fine A. Urb. 695, 


Portico and Temple annexed : ſo that he had no 


ſooner demoliſhed Cicero's houſe, than he began 1. Cars. 
nius Przo, © 


Poſtumus, @ Roman Knight, who abſolutely refuſed -Gavintve, = 


to treat with the owner of the next, Q. Seius 


to ſell it, and declared, that Clodius, of all men, 


ſhould never have it, while be lived: Clodius tbreat- 
ened to obſiruft his windows; but finding that 
neither his threats, nor offers availed any thing, 
he contrived o get the Knight poyſoned; and ſo 


bought the houſe, after bis death, at the ſale of bis 


effects, by outbidding all who offered for it. His 


next ſtep was, to Tecure the remaining part of 
Cicero's area, which was not included in the con- 
ſecration, and was now alſo expoſed by his direc- 
tion to a public auction; but as it was not eaſy 
to find any Citizen, who would bid for it; and he 
did not care to buy it in his own name, he was 
forced to provide an obſcure, needy fellow, called 


Scato, to purchaſe it for bim, and by that means 
became maſter of the moſt ſpacious habitation in 


all the Gity [ul. 


A a4 Tris 


L Ipſe ee 5 illius, nunquam futuram. Acutus 


cum ædium cupiditate flagra- adoleſcens ex iſtius ſermone 


Monumentum iſte, nun- Hominem veneno a 


quam aut religionem ullam ſuſtulit. Emit domum, licita- 


excogitavit : habitare laxe & toribus defatigatis in Palatio 


ret. — Pro Dom. 41. intellexit, quid fieri oporteret. 


magnifice. voluit: duaſque & pulcherrimo proſpectu porti- 


magnas & nobiles domos cum cum conclavibus pavi- 


comungere. Eodem puncto mentatam trecentum pedum 


temporis quo meus diſceſſus concupierat; ampliſſimum pe- 
iſh cauſam cædis eripuit, a riſtylum, facile ut omnium 
Q. Seio contendit, ut domum domos & laxitate & dignitate 
ſibi venderet- Cum ille id ſuperaret: & homo religio—- 


negaret, primo ſe luminibus ſus, cum ædes meas idem 
ejus eſſe obſtructurum mina+ 


ſe yivo, domum ſuam iſtius eſt ſuum nomen emptioni 
ö 8 1 N 


3 


ina: emeret & venderet, tamen 
batur. Affirmabat Poſtumus, illis tantis tenebris, non auſus 


360, The HisTory, of the Life | 
A. Urb. 695. | This deſolation of Cicero's fortunes at home, 
a #9 and the miſery, which he ſuffered abroad, in 
I. Caigun. being deprived of every thing that was dear to 
uius Piso, him, ſoon made him repent of the reſolution of 
A.Gaz1nvs. his flight; which he aſcribes 20 the ervy and 
| ' treachery of his counſellors, who taking the ad- 
vantage of his fears, and the perplexity, which 
he was under, puſhed him to an act both ruinous 
and inglorious. This he chiefly charges on Hor- 
tenſius; and though he forbears to name him to 
Atticus, on account of the ſtrict friendſhip be- 
tween them, yet he accuſes him very freely to 
his brother Quintus, of coming every day inſidi- 
oufly to his houſe, and with the greateſt profeſſions 
of zeal and affettion, perpetually inſinuating to his 
opes and fears, that by giving way to the preſent _ 
rage, be could not fail of being recalled with glory 
in three days time | x]. Hortenſius was particu- 
larly intimate at this time with Pompey ; and 
might poſſibly be employed to urge Cicero to 
this ſtep, in order to fave © 7 7 diſgrace 
| of being forced to act againſt him with a high 
1B | hand. But let that be as it will, it was Pom- 
1 [i pey's conduct, which ſhocked Cicero the moſt : 
- not for it's being contrary. 70 his oaths, which 
14 the ambitious can eaſily diſpenſe with, but to 
il his intereſt, which they never neglect, but 
through weakneſs, The conſideration of what 


aſcribere. Poſuit ſcilicet Sca- ſime, inſidioſiſſimeque tracta- 
tonem illum Pro Dom 44. vit, adjuncto etiam Arrio, 
At in iis ædibus, quas tu quorum ego conſiliis, pro- 
Q. Seio Equite Romano — miſſis, præceptis deſtitutus, in 
per te apertiſſime interfecto, hanc calamitatem incidi. Ad 
tenes. De Haruſp. reſpon. Quint. Frat. 1. 3. 
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M. TULLIUS- CICERO. 


was uſeful to Pompey, made him depend on his A. Urb. 3 


aſſiſtance [y]: he could have guarded againſt 
his treachery, but could not ſuſpect him of the I. 


folly, of giving himſelf intirely up to Cæſar, ius — 


who was the principal mover an director of the A.Gas INIUS, 
Whole affair. 


In this ruffled and querulous ſtate of his ufack 
ſtung with the recollection of his own miſtakes, 
and The perfidy of his friends, he frequently la- 
ments, that he had not tried the fate of arms, 
and reſolved either to conquer bravely, or fall bo- 
norably: which he dwells ſo much upon in his 
letters, as to ſeem perſuaded, that it would have 
been his wiſeſt courſe. But this is a problem, not 
eaſy to be ſolved: it is certain, that his enemies 
were uſing all arts, to urge him to the reſolution 
of retreating z as if they apprehended the con- 
ſequences of his ſtay : and that the real aim 
the Triumvirate was, not to deſtroy, but to hum- 
ble him: yet it is no leſs certain, that all reſiſt- 
ance muſt have been vain, if they had found it 
neceſſary to exert their ſtrength againſt him ; 
and that they had already proceded too far, to 
| ſuffer him to remain in the City, in defiance of 

them: and if their power had been actually em- 
Jones to drive them away, his return muſt have 
the more deſperate, and they the more in- 
tereſted to keep him out; ſo that it ſeems to 
have: been his moſt ee Fart, and the _ 


4 Sed ſi uſa fuiſ- Frat. . 4. | A 
ſet, 18 me Pompeii minus Nullum eſt meum a pecca- | 

c i reſponſo perterritum, tum, niſi quod ĩis credidi, a 

a turpiſſimo Ne revoca- juibus nefas putaram eſſe me 

ret. —Ad Att. 3. 15. Jecipi, aut etiam quibus ne 
Multa, quæ mentem ex- id wt x. 9 we 

turbarent meam : ſubita de-. Rt e * 

bete Pompeii. Ad WS. : 


- agreeable 
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A. Urb. 695. 
Cic. 49: 
"Colt 
L. Carrua- 
nus Piso, 
AGAIN IVs. 


0% His ren v of the Life © 


agreeable to his character, to yield, as he did,” 


to the neceſſity of the times. | 
Bur we have a full account of the motives of 
his retreat, in the ſpeeches, which he made after 
his return, both to the Senate and the people. 
„When I ſaw the Senate, /ays be, deprived of 


it's leaders: ' myſelf partly puſhed, and partly 


< betrayed by the Magiſtrates; the ſlaves en- 
cc 
rolled 


1 by name, under the color of fraterni- 


< ties; the remains of Catiline's forces brought 


again into the field, under their old Chiefs; 
the Knights terrified with Proſcriptions; the 


Corporate Towns with military execution; 


< and all with death and deſtruction; I could 


< {till have defended my ſelf by arms; and was 


<-adviſed to it by many brave friends, nor did 


< want that ſame courage, which you had all 


feen me exert on other occaſions ; but when 


I ſaw, at the ſame time, that, if I conquered 
< my preſent enemy, there were many more 


* behind, whom I had ſtill to conquer; that, 


if I happened to be conquered, many honeſt 
4 men would fall both with me and after me; 


that there were people enough ready to re- 
venge the Tribun's blood, while the puniſn- 
ment of mine would be left to the forms of a 


«trial and to poſterity; I reſolved not to em- 
«ploy force in defending: my private ſafety, 


< after I had defended that of the public with- 


« out it; and was willing, that honeſt men 


< ſhould rather lament the ruin of my fortunes, 


te than make their own deſperate by adhering to 


me: and if after all I had fallen alone, that 
. would have been diſhonorable to my ſelf : if 


« amidſt the. ſlaughter of my Citizens, fatal to 
«che Republi AAA A 
L= Foſt red. in Sen 13.4. 
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of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 363 
In another ſpeech ; © If in ſo good a cauſe, A. Urb. 693. 
«, ſays be, — pt with ſuch zeal by the Se- ©; 49- 


\ | Coff. 
nate; by the concurrence of all honeſt men; I. 8 


by the ready help of all Italy; I had given ius Piso, 

* way to the rage of a deſpicable Tribun, or A. Gan, 
<«< feared the levity of two contemptible Con- 
( ſuls, I muſt own myſelf to have been a cow- 
„ ard, without heart or head — but there were 

other things which moved me. That fury 

<<. Clodius was perpetually proclaming in his 
<<. harangues, that what he did againſt me, was 
done by the authority of Pompey, Craſſus, 
* and Cæſar that theſe Three were his coun- 
e ſellors in the cabinet, his leaders in the field; 
one of whom had an army already in Italy, and 
+ © the other Two could raiſe one whenever they 
<«< pleaſed What then? Was it my part to 
regard the vain braggs of an enemy, falſly 
* thrown out againſt thoſe eminent men? No; 
ji t was not his talking, but their ſilence, which 
« ſhocked me; and, though they had other 
* reaſons for holding their tongues, yet to one 
in my circumſtances, their ſaying nothing was 
* a declaration; their ſilence a confeſſion: they 
had cauſe indeed to be alarmed on their own 
account, leſt their acts of the year before 
* ſhould be annulled by the Prætors and the 
<< Senate — many people alſo were inſtilling 

« jealouſies of me into Pompey, and perpetu- 
« ally admoniſhing him to beware of me 
and as for Cæſar, whom ſome imagined to be 
„angry with me, he was at the gates of the 
City with an army; the command of which 
„ he had en to Appius, my enemy's bro- 
„ ther — When I ſaw all this, which was open 


4 and manifeſt R what could 1 
. 


us declared in a public 
FP ſpeech, 


364 
"fs Vid. 695. « * peech, that I muſt either conquer twice, oer 
| = of Hank 5 — ſo that neither my victory, nor my _ 
L Caron: fall would: have reſtored the ee of the Re- I 


Tie His TORY of the Life 


nius Piso, « public [a].“ | 
;A,Gapinus. CLopivs,. having ſatiated his revenge upon 
Cicero, propoſed another law, not leſs * 
and unjuſt, againſt Ptolemy, King of Oyprus; to | 
deprive him of his kingdom, and reduce it he” = | 
Roman province and confiſcate his whole eſtate, |. 
This. Prince was brother to the King of Agypt, 
and reigning by the ſame right of hereditary ſuc- 
— 4 3 in full peace and amity with Rome; ac- 

.cuſed of no practices, nor ſuſpeted of any defi 
| | — — Republic; Rn ear —— 1 
HH be rick and covetous; ſo that the law was an 
i unparallelled act of injuſtice, and what Cicero, 
| in a public ſpeech, did not ſcruple to call a mere 
robbery []. — Clodius had an old grudge to 
the King, for refuſing to ranſom him, when be 
dg taken by the Pirates; and ſending him onely 
tbe contemptible ſumm of. two ' talents [c]. and 
| what, ſays Cicero, muſt other Kings think of their 
= | Fecurity, 10 ſee their crowns and fortunes at the 
| iſpoſal of a Iribun, and fix hundred mercena- 
mies pros 4 un law pulled however without any 
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fratrem Regis —_ 
eodem j Jure — 
Incognita, 1 publicaſſes, Kare 
lumque Romanum 
obligaſſes: 
mn, bona, fortunas, latro- 


ium hujus imperii immi- 
es, cujus cum patre, avo, 


Pajoribus, ſocictas nobis & 
. ; 


cum in ejus reg- 


en ales. — Pro Dun. 


72) Qui cum lege nefaria 
e Regem Cypri, 


8. 
Rex amicus, . injuxia 
commemorata, nullis repe- 


titis rebus, cum bonis omni- 


bus publicaretur. Pro Sext. 


26. De quo nulla unquam 


ſuſpicio durior. Ib. 27. 
fa — 38. p. 78. A- 
Pian. | 2. 441. 
[4 En! cur cæteri Reges 


ſtabilem eſſe fortunam ſuam 


arbitrentur, cum — videant, 
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of M. TULLIUS' CICERO. 365 
3 oppoſition; and to ſanctify it, as it were, and Al d 696. 
give it the better face and color of juſtice, Cato ys Colt 
: was charged with the execution of © it: which gave I. Crus 
Clodius a double pleaſure, by impoſing {0 us Piso, 
ſhameful a taſk upon the graveſt man in Rome. A. GA 
It was a part likewiſe of the ſaine law, as well as 
of Cato's commiſſion, tu reſtore certain exils of 
3 Byzantium, - whom' their City bad driven out for 
q crimes againſt the public peace [el. The engag- 
ing Cato in ſuch dirty work was a maſter- piece, 
4 and ſerved many purpoſes of great uſe to Clo- 
N dius: firſt; to get rid of a-troubleſome adverſary 
for the remainder of his magiſtracy: ſecondly, to 
fix a blot on Cato himſelf, and ſhew, that the moſt 
rigid pretenders to virtue might be caught by a 
proper bait: thirdly, to ſtop his mouth for the 
! future, as he openly bragged, from dee 
3 againſt extraordinary commiſſions-: fourthly, 1 
| oblige him, above all, to acknowledge the' Validity 
| of bis alls, by bis ſubmitting” to bear à part in 
them [f ]. The Tribun had te ſatisfaction to 


per Tribunum en & 
xcentas operas ſe fortunis 
ſpoliari, & regno omni poſſe 
17 ? Pro Sext. 27. 
" to] Hujus L depor- 
„&, ſi quis ſuum jus 
defenderet, bello 5 
Catonem præfeciſti, ,, 
Dom. 8 8. 

At etiam eo negotio M. 
Catonis ſplendorem maculare 
voluerunt. Pro, Sext. 28. 

Tu una lege tuliſti, ut Cy- 

rus Rex — cum bonis omni- 
bus ſub præcone ſubjiceretur, 
& exules Byzantium reduce- 
rentur. Eidem, inquit, utra- 
[> de re negotium dedi. 
0 Nom. 20. 


a rep. 


if A Sub hoviorifidentifÞcedd 
minifferij titulo M. Catonem 
relegavit. [VeL P. 2, 
Non illi ornandum M. 
em, ſed relegandum 


Gato 


putaverunt: qui in concionè 


palam dixerint, linguam ſe 
eyellifſe Catoni, quæ ſemper 
contra extraordinarias po- 
teſtates libera fuiſſet.—Qua 

fi ille repudiaſſet, dubitatis 


quin ei vis eſſet allata, cum 


omnia acta illius anni per * 


lum unum labefactari vide- 


rentur ? — Pro Sext. 28, 29. 
Gratulari tibi, quod idem 

in poſterum M. Catonem, 

tribunatu tuo removiſſes. Tro 


* * 
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A. Urb. 695. ſee Cato taken in his trap; and received 4 con- 
Cic. gratulatory letter upon it from Ceſar, ah to. 

L cerrus- him in the familiar. ſtile, of Cæſar to Qodius 3. 
wws PIs, Which be read Publicly to the people, as à proof of ibe 
 A.Gazmwvs. ſingular intimacy between them [gl. King Ptolemy, | 


in the mean while, as ſoon as be heard of the law, 
and of Cat's approach towards Cyprus, put an end 
to bis life by peyſon ; unable to. bear the diſgrace |! 
of loſing at once both his crown and his wealth. | 
Cato. executed his. commiſſion with great fide- | 
lity; and returned the year following, in a kind: 
of triumph to Name, with all the King's effet, 
reduced into money, amounting to about a million 
1 and a half flerling ; which be delivered with great 
= Paomp into. the public treaſury H B). 
1 Tais proceding was ſeverely condemned by 
Cicero; though he touches it in his public 
pee with ſome tenderneſs for the Alke of 
dato; whom he labors to clear from any ſhare of 
the iniquit: The Commiſſion, ſays be, was, 
2 contrived, | nat to adorn, but to baniſh Cato: 
* not offered, but impoſed upon him. Why 
| * did he then obey it? Juſt as he has ſworn to 
1 | * obey other laws which he knew to be unjuſt, 
| = < that he might not expoſe himſelf to the fury 
of his enemies, and without doing any good, 
L. — r the Republic of ſuch a Citizen. — If 
44 he had not ſubmitted to the law, he could not 
5 
„ — 55 \ 
Re: for _ 


o 
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2 — — 
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« ſuffered. — itz ſince ir 
+ would have been à precedent for invalidating 


[g] Litteras in concione hoc ſignum, cum nominibus 
recitaſti, quas tibi a C. Cz- tantum uteretur, Ibid. _, 
fare miſlas efſÞ diceres. Cz- [I Plutarch Cato. Flor. 
far Pulchro. Cum etiam es ;, 9. 
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« all the other acts of that year: he conſidered A. Urb. 695· 
therefore, that ſince the ſcandal of it could Cie 
not be avoided, he was the perſon the beſt I. © Alus 
ualified to draw good out of evil, and to nivs Piso, 
« ſerye his country well, though in à bad A:Gazmivs. 
« cauſe [i]. But owſoever this may color, if 
cannot juſti ify Caro's conduct; who valued him 
ſelf highly upon bis Cyprian tranſaftions ; and for 
the ſake of that commiſſion was drawn in, as 
Clodius expected, to ſupport the authority, op 
which it flowed, and to maintain be legali 
 Clodius's Tribunate, in ſont bs arm debates ven wh : 
Gero bimſolf LI. NR CE Jn | 
Aon the other laws made by Clodivs, 
there was one likewiſe, o give relief tothe pri 
vate members of Corporate Towns, "againſt the Pub- 
lic injuries of their communities.” The purpoſe of 
It was ſpecious, but the real deſign, to ſkreen'a 
creature of his own, one Merula, of 1 Cie 


_ -who had been puniſhed or driven from his 


for ſome notorious villainies, and Who, in retur 


for this ſervice, erected a ſtatue to his pat 


ron, | 
on part of the area of Cicero's houſe, ànd i in- 8 
-ſcribed'it to Clodius, the author of ſo ercellent a 
law. But as Cicero told him afterwards in one 
of his ſpeeches; the place itſelf where" the 27 | 
ood,” the 7 of ' ſo memorable an injury, comfuted 


voth tbe nee * oy” 20 n the ET 
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* 


| r 5 
« erg in Cato. Dio, juria legem & inſcriptionem , | 
Me 1 3 Statuæ * e uz * 
* } Legem de e injuriis pu m o- 
licis tuliſti, Anagnino neſcio lori fuit, quam —_ H- 
Eeui Merulæ per gratiam, qui le gladiator ſcelera þ 


tibi ob eam legem ſtatuàam fecerst.” Fro Dom. 30 
in meis edibus- poſuit ; ut Nn £L 


* 
: = 
x 5 . 4 


Cic. 49. 
: Yy 
L. CaLeun- 


Mes Piso, 
A.Gazinvs. he ſpent ſeveral days with a | 
here he received the copy of the law made a- 


V Hr tory of the Lie 


ee e end in his 
flight; who left Rome about the end of March; 
for on the eighth of April we find him at Vi bo; 2 
own in the moſt ſouthern part of Italy; where 
riend, named Sica: 


inſt him; which after ſome alteration and cor- 
rection fixed the limits of his exil zo the diftance 
of. four hundred miles from Italy [ml. His 
oughts had hitherto been wholly bent on Sees 


| bur when he was arrived within fight of it, 
Pretor C. Virgilius ſent him word, that he. muſt 


nat ſet bis. foot in it. This was a cruel ſhock to 
him; and the firſt taſt of the miſery of diſ- 


grace; that an old friend, who had = highly 


obliged to him [ul, of the ſame party and prin- 


les, : ſhould refuſe him thelter } in a calamity, 
5 ich he had drawn upon himſelf by his ſervices 


to the Republic; ſpeaking of it afterwards, 
when it was not his buſineſs to treat it ſeverely, 
< See, ſays be, the horror of theſe times; when 
« all Sicily was coming out to meet me, the Pre- 
ec tor who had often felt the rage of the ſame Tri- 
40 bun, and in the ſame cauſe, would not ſuffer 


| « me to come into the iſland. . What ſhall I ſay? 


Nat 


That Virgilius, ſuch a Citizen, and ſuch a man, 


« had loſt all benevolence,. all remembrance of 


< our common ſufferings, all his piety, huma- 
< nity and faith towards me? No ſuch thing: 
Ks x N. was N how he ſhould e 


4 


7-9 Ae eſt . ro- lia 1 efſe— ſtatim iter 
atio de pernicie mea, in Brundiſium verſus contuli 


4 quod correctum eſt, au- ne & Sica, apud quem eram, 


eramus eſſe ejuſmodi, ut periret.— Ad Att. 3. 4. 
midi ultra quadringenta mil- (1 Plutarch. in Cicero. 
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of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 369 
the weight of that ſtorm, which had over- 4 695. 
« powered our joint forces [o].“ | ic. 49. 


Tris unexpected repulſe from Sicily obliged I. 9 


him to change his route, and turn back again to- xrus Piso, 


wards Brundiſium, in order to paſs into Greece: A Gay. 
he left Vibo therefore, that he might not expoſe 
his Hoſt Sica to any danger, for entertaining 
him; expecting to find no quiet, till he could 
remove himſelf beyond the bounds, preſcribed 


by the law. But in this he found himſelf miſta- 


ken; for all the Towns on his road received him 
with the moſt public marks of reſpect: inviting 
him to take up his quarters with them; and 


| guarding him, as he paſſed through their terri- 


tories, with all imaginable honor and ſafety to 


his perſon. He avoided however as much as 
poſſible all public places; and when he came 70 
Brundiſium, would not enter into the City, though it 
| expreſſed the warmeſt zeal for his ſervice, and offer- 
ed to run all hazards in his defence [p]. 


In this interval, he was preſſing Atticus in 
every letter, and in the moſt moving terms, zo 


come to him; and when he removed from Vibo, 


| [0] Siciliam petivi animo, 


2 & ipſa erat mihi, ſicut 
omus una, conjuncta; & 


obtinebatur a Virgilio: quo- 


eum me uno vel maxime tum 
vetuſta amicitia, tum mei 


fratris collegia, tum Reſpub. 


ſociarat. Vide nunc caligi- 
nem temporum illorum. Cum 
ipſa pæne inſula mihi ſeſe ob- 
viam ferre vellet, Prætor ille 
ejuſdem Tribuni pleb. con- 
cionibus propter eandem Rei- 


pb cauſam ſæpe vexatus, 


nihil amplius dico, niſi me in 


Vor. . 


% 


Siciliam venire noluit, Fade 
Fro Lt. Jong de... 
[e] Cum omnia illa Mu- 


nicipia, quæ ſunt a Vibone 


Brundiſium, in fide mea eſ- 
ſent, iter mihi tutum, multis 
minitantibus, magno cum ſuo 
metu præſtiterunt. Brundi- 
ſium veni, vel potius ad mce- 
nia acceſſi. Urbem unam 
mihi amiciſſimam declinavi, 
quæ ſe vel potius exſcindi, 
quam e ſuo complexu ut eri- 
perer facile pateretur. Ib. 
OE | 
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A. Urb. 695. gave him dayly intelligence of all his ſtages, 
Set that he might know ſtil] where to find him; 

L. Carus, taking it for granted, that he would not fail to 
vids Piso, follow bim g]. But Atticus ſeems to have given 
Ans, him no anſwer on this head, nor to have had 
any thoughts of ſtirring from Rome: he was 
perſuaded, perhaps, that his company abroad 

could be of no other uſe to him, than to give 

ſome little relief to his preſent chagrin; whereas 

his continuance in the City might be of the great - 

eſt; not onely in relieving, but removing his 

calamity, and procuring his reſtoration: or we 

may imagin, what his character ſeems to ſug- 

rr that though he had a greater love for Ci- 

cero, than for any man, yet it was always with 

an exception, of not involving himſelf in the 

14 diftreſs of his friend, or diſturbing the tranquil- 
lity of his life by taking any ſhare of another's 

miſery ; and that he was following onely the 

dictates of his temper and principles, in ſparing 

himſelf a trouble, which would have made him 

ſuffer more, than his Philoſophy could eaſily 

bear. But whatever was- the cauſe, -it gave a 

freſh mortification to Cicero; who, in a letter 

upon it, ſays, I made no doubt, but that I ſhould 

fee you at Tarentum or Brundifium : it would have 

been convenient for many reaſons, and above all, 
for my deſign. in ſpending ſome time with you in Epi- 
rus, and regulating all my meaſures by your advice? 

but fince it bas not happened, as I wiſhed, I ſpall 


[] Sed te oro, ut ad me 
Vibonem ſtatim venias.— Si 
id non feceris mirabor, ſed 
confido te eſſe facturum. Ad 
RTE. 

Nine, ut ad te anteaſcriph, 
fi ad nos venexis, . conſilium 
totius rei capiemus. Ib. 2. 


Iter Brundiſium verſus con- 
tuli — nunc tu propera, ut 
nos conſequare, fi modo re- 


cipiemur. Adhuc invitamur 


„„ 103 OO. 
Nihil mihi optatius cadere 


poſſe, quam ut tu me quam 
primum conſequare. Ib. 4. 
| „ 
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add this alſo, to the great number of my other af- A. * 755 


flitions [r}. He was now lodged in the Villa of 


M. Lenius Flaccus, not far from the walls of x, „ 
Brundiſium; where he arrived on the ſeventeenth ius Pito, 


himſelf to his wife, I ent thirteen days, ſays he, 
with Flaccus, who for my ſake flighted the riſe of 
bis fortunes and life; nor was deterred by the pe- 
nalty of the law from per i ing towards me all 
the rights of friendſhip a boditatity : wiſh, that 
. oer to make him a proper 
return; I am ſure, that I ſhall always think myſelf 
obliged to do it [s]. 


Dvsins his ſtay with Flaccus, * was in no 


ſmall perplexity about the choice of a convenient 


pe for his reſidence abroad: Atticus offered 
m his houſe in Epirus; which was a Caftle of 
ſome Arengib, and Mey to afford him a ſecure re- 
treat, - But ſince Atticus could not attend him 


thicher in perſon, he dropt all thoughts of that, 


and was inclined to go to Athens; till he was 
informed, that it would be dangerous for him to 


. Non fuerat Wiki Au- diam mei capitis dimitrere. 


| tins, quin te Tarenti aut — Pro Plancio. 41. 


Brundiſii viſurus eſſem: id- Nos Brundiſii apud M. 
que ad multa pertinuit; in Lenium Flaccum dies XIII. 


eis, & ut in Epiro conſiſte-· fuimius, virum optimum: qui 


remus, & de reliquis rebus periculum fortunarum & ca- 
tuo conſilio uteremur. Quo- pitis ſui præ mea ſalute ne- 
niam id non contigit, erit glexit: neque legis improbiſ- 

oe quoque in magno numero ſimæ pœna deductus eft, quo 


* orum malorum.— Ib. 6. minus hoſpitii & amicitiæ 


L In hortos M. Lenii 3 „ officiumque- præſtaret. 
ci me contuli: cui cum Huic utinam gratiam ali- 


4 omnis mern. publicatio bo- — referre Poſſimus; — 
norum, exilium, 2 bebimus quidem ſemper. - — 


neretur, -hzc perpeti, — * Ep. n, 14. 4 7 


B b 2 on 


\ 


ef April, and on the laſt of the ſame Month A. Genius, 
embarked for Dyrrhachium. In his account of 
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A. Urb. 695. travel into that part of Greece; where all tho 
CE 49 obo had peen baniſhed ſor Catiline's. conſpiracy, fs 
L. Catvun- £/Pecrally Autronius, then re/ided ; who would have 
uu Piso, bad ſome comfort, in their exil, to revenge themſelves 
A:Gapin}vs: on the author of their miſery, if they conld have 
| caught him [J. e ee 2M 
PLUTARCH tells us, that in ſailing out of 
Brundiſium, the wind, which was fair, changed 
of a ſudden, and drove him back again; and when 
Be paſſed over to Dyrrhachium in the ſecond attempt, 
that there happened an Earthquake and a great 
form immediately after bis landing; from which 
y Ibe S oothſayer's foretold, that bis ſtay abroad would 
not ße long. But it is ſtrange, that a writer, ſo 
fond of prodigies, which no body elſe takes no- 
tice of, ſhould omit the ſtory.of Cicero's dream, 
which was more to his purpoſe, and is related 
by Cicero himſelf ; bat in one of the aße 
F of his flight, being lodged in the Villa of a 
# friend, fer he had lain reſtleſs and wakefull 
fs a great part of the night, he fell into a ſound 
ce ſleep near break of day, and when he awaked 
be about eight in the morning, told his dream 
* to thoſe round him: That as he ſeemed to 
te be wandering diſconſolate in a lonely place, 
„ C. Marips, with his Faſces wreathed with 
e laurel, accofted him, and demanded, why 
# he was fo melancholy: and when he anſwer- 
# ed, that he was driven out of his country by 


im; um. ' Quod fi auderem, 
E f 


e Quad me rogas & hor- nitum habitanti mihi pro- 
ws, e 260” 16 i iro TOME) eee e of 1. 
mz; yoluntas tua mihj valde ow 
prata eſt.— Sed itineris pauſa ' Athenas peterem : ſane ita, 
t diverterem, primum eſt 'cadebat ut vellem Nunc & 
fleyium ; deinde ab Autronio noſtrl boſtes ibi ſunt, & te 
=. e Nan hel deinde non habemus. — Ag Att. 3. 


s violence; 


FM. TULLIUS CICERO: 


*. and bidding him be of courage, ordered the 


& violence; Marius took him by the hand, A. 


Urb. 69g; 
Cie. 595; 
Co. -. - 


« next Lictor to conduct him into his monu- L. Cal fu. 
* ment; telling him, that there he ſhould find xius PIs, 
& ſafety: upon this, the company preſently A:GABINTOE; 


C cried out, that he would have a quick and 
“ glorious return [a].“ All which was exactly 
fullfilled ; for his reſtoration was decreed in 4 
certain Temple, built by Marius, and, for that 
reaſon, called Marius Monument; where the 
Senate happened to be aſſembled on that occa- 
fion [x]. _ | | 
Tus dream was much talked of in the fami- 
ly, and Cicero himſelf, in that ſeaſon of his de- 
jection, ſeemed to be pleaſed with it: and on 
the firſt news, of the decree's paſſing in Marius's 
Monument, declared, that nothing could be more 
dibine: yet in diſputing afterwards on the nature, 
of dreams, he aſſerts them all to be vain and 
faltaſtical, and nothing elſe, but the imperfect 


traces, and confuſed impreſſions, whith our waking 


thoughts leave upon the mind; that, in his flight 
therefore, . as it was natural for him to think much 
#pon his countryman Marius, who had ſuffered the 
fame calamity ; ſo that was the cauſe of his dream- 
ing of bim; and that no old woman could be ſo filly, 
&s to give any credit ta dreams, if in the infimte 
number and variety of them, they did not ſometimes 
bappen to bit right y]. | | 
N Warn 


. [4] De Divin. 1. 28. Val. [y] Maximeque reliquiz 
Max. 1. 7. ceearum rerum moventur in 
] Valerius Maximus calls animis, & agitantur, de qui- 
this Monument of Marius, bus vigilantes aut cogitavi- 


the Temple of Jupiter; but it mus aut egimus. Ut mihi 


appears from Cicero's ac- temporibus illis multum in 
count to have been the Tem- animo Marius verſabatur, re- 
ple of Honor and Virtue. cordanti, quam ille 3 

Dy ; | um 


A. Urb. 695, 
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. Wazn he came to Dyrrhachium, he found 
confirmed, what he had heard before in Italy, 


L. Cat run. that Achaia and the neighbouring parts of Greece 
uus Piso, Were poſſeſſed by thoſe Rebels, who had been driven 
A. Gs. from Rome on Catilinè s account. This determin- 


ed him to go into Macedonia, before they could 
be informed of his arrival, where his friend, Cn. 
Plancius, was then Quæſtor: who no ſooner heard 
of Bis landing, than be came to find him at Dyr- 
rbachium.; where, out of regard to his preſent 
circumſtances, and the privacy, which he affect- 
ed, diſmiſſing his officers, and laying aſide all the 
pomp. of Magiſtracy, be conducted him with the 
obſervance of a private companion, to his head 
quarters at Theſſalonica, about the twenty-firſt of 
May. L. Appuleius was the Pretor or chief Go- 
vernor of the Province: but though be was an 
boneſt man and Ciceros friend, yet he durſt not 
venture to grant him his protection, or ſhew him 
any public civility, but contented himſelf with 
' conntving onely at what his Quæſtor Plancius 


ſuum caſum magno animo, / 


quam conſtanti tuliflet. Hanc 


Planciumque 


credo caufam de illo ſomni- 


andi fuifſe. De Divin. 2. 67. 
An tu cenſes ullam Anum 
tam deliram futuram fuiſſe, 
ut ſomniis crederet, niſi iſta 
caſu nonnunquam forte. te- 
mere concurrerent? Ib. 68. 
[z] Quo cum veniſſem 


cognovi, id quod audieram, 


refertam eſſe Græciam ſcele- 


ratifimorum hominum ac 
nefariorum.—Qui antequam 
de meo adventu/audire potu- 
iſſent, in Macedoniam ad 
n 

111 


fimulac. me Dyrrhachium at- 
tigifle audivit, ſtatim ad me 


lictoribus dimiſſis, inſignibus 


abjectis, veſte mutata pro- 
fectus eſt. — Theſſalonicam 
me in Quæſtoriumque per- 
duxit. Pro Plancio. 41. Poſt 
red. in Sen. 14. 52 
Hic ego nune de Prætore 
Macedoniæ nihil dicam am- 
plius, niſi eum & civem op- 
timum ſemper & mihi ami- 


cum fuiſſe, ſed eadem timu- 
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| WaiLz Cicero ftaid at Dyrrhachium, he re- A. N 695. 
ceived two expreſſes from his Brother Quintus, Coſtꝰ 
who was now coming home from Aſia, to in- I. Carus 
form him of his intended route, and to ſettle vius Piso, 
the place of their meeting: Quintus's deſign A-Gazixrvs. 
was, to paſs from Epheſus to Athens, and thence 
by land through Macedonia; and to have an in- 
terview with his Brother at Theſſalonica: but 
the news, which he met with at Athens, obliged 
him to haſten his journey towards Rome, where 
the faction were preparing to receive him with | 
an impeachment, for the male-adminiſiration of his 
Province: nor had Cicero at laſt reſolution enough 
to ſee him; being unable to bear the tenderneſs of 
ſuch a meeting, and much more, the miſery of part- 
ing; and he was apprehenſive beſides, that if 
they once met, they ſhould not be able to part at all, 
whilſt Quintus s preſence at home was neceſſary 
to their common intereſts: /o that to avoid one 
afflition, he was forced, he ſays, to endure another 
moſt cruel one; that of ounnitig the embraces of a 
Brother [a]. 
L. TusERO, however, his Kinſman, and on 
of his Brothers Lieutenants, paid him a viſit on 
his return towards Italy, and acquainted him, 
with what he had learnt in paſſing through Greece, 
that the banifhed N Who refided there, 


[a] Quintus Prater cum 
ex Alla veniſſet ante Kalend. 
Mai. & Athenas veniſſet idib. 
valde fuit ei properandum, 
ne quid abſens acciperet eala- 
mitatis, fi quis forte fuiſſet, 
qui contentus noſtris malis 
non eſſet. Itaque eum malui 
properare Romam, quam ad 
me venire: & ſimul, 


dicam 
enim 8 verum eſt, — 


animum inducere non potui, 


ut aut illum amantiſſunum 
mei, molliſſimo animo tanto 
in mcerore aſpicerem atque 
etiam illud timebam, quod 
profecto accidiſſet, ne a me 
digredi non poſſet. — Hujus 

acerbitatis eventum altera a- 
cerbitate non videndi fratris 

vitavi. Ad Att. 3. 9. Ad 


Quin. Fra. 1. 3. 
B b 4 


were 
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A. Urb. 695. were actually ferming a plot to ſeize and murther 
= _ bin; for which reaſon, he adviſed him to go into 
L. Cirrus Alia; where the zeal and affeftion of the Province 
utus Piso, Would afford him the ſafeſt retreat, both on his own 


_ The HISTORY of the Life 


A.Ganinivs. and his Brother's account [G]. Cicero was diſ- 

ſed to follow this advice and leave Macedonia 

for the Prætor Appuleius, though a friend, gave 

him no encouragement to ſtay; and he Conſul 

Piſo, his enemy, was coming to the command 

of it the next winter: but all his friends at Rome 

diſſuaded his removal to any place more diſtant from 

them; and Plancius treated him ſo affectionately, 

and contrived to make all things ſo eaſy to him, 

that he dropt the thoughts of changing his quar- 

| ters. Plancius was in hopes, that Cicero would be 
1 recalled with the expiration of bis Quæſtorſbip, and 
| that he ſhould have the honor of returning with him 
| to Rome, to reap the fruit of his fidelity, not 
| onely from Cicero's gratitude, but the favor of 
© - | the Senate and People [c]. The onely inconve- 
| nience, that Cicero found in his preſent ſituation, 
was the number of ſoldiers and concourſe of peo- 

ple, who frequented the place on account of bu- 
ſineſs with tbe Quæſtor. For he was fo ſhocked 
and dejected by his misfortune, that, though he 


II Cum ad me L. Tube- 


ro, meus neceflarius, qui Fra- 
tri meo legatus fuiſſet, dece- 


dens ex Aſia veniſſet, eaſque 
inſidias, quas mihi paratas 


ab exulibus conjuratis audie- 


rat, animo amiciſſimo detu- 


liſſet. In Aſiam me ire, prop- 
ter ejus provinciæ mecum & 


cum fratre meo neceſſitudi- 


nem. Pro Planc. 41. 


(ei Plancius, homo offi- 


cioſnumus, me cupit eſſe ſe- 


3 
= — 
1 

£ * * 


cum & adhuc retinet - ſperat 
poſſe fieri, ut mecum in Itali- 
am decedat.— Ep. Fam. 14. 1. 
Longius, quum ita vobis 
lacet, non diſcedam. -—— ' 
b. 2. 3 
Me adhuc Plancius libera- 
litate ſua retinet.—ſpes homi - 
ni eſt injecta, non eadem 
uz mihi, poſſe nos una dece - 
ere: quam rem ſibi | 
honori nt fore. Ad Arr. 4} 
Je. | 
Ciies 
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Cities of Greece were offering 
compliments, and ſtriving to do bim all imaginable 
2 [d], yet he refuſed to ſee all com 
7 o ſoy of the public, that: be could 
—* light [el. 
Fox it cannot be PETR aha in. this cala- 
mity of his exil, he did not behave himſelf with 
that firmneſs, which might reaſonably be 
ed from one, who had born ſo glorious a part in 
the Republic; conſcious of his integrity, and 
ſuffering in the cauſe of his country: for his let- 
ters are generally filled with ſuch lamentable ex- 
preſſions of grief and deſpair, that his beſt friends, 
and even bis wife was forced to admoniſn him 
ſometimes, 0 rouſe his courage | F], and remember 
bis former character. Atticus was conſtantly put- 
ting him in mind of it; and fent him word of a 
report, that was, brought to Rome by one of 
Craſlus's freedmen, that his aſfliction had di 


fordered 
his ſenſes : to which he anſwered ; that hit mind 


was ſtill. ſound, and wiſhed onely, that it bad been 
always ſo, when be placed his confidence on thoſe, 
who perfidiouſly abuſed it to his ruin [Kg J. 
Bur theſe remonſtrances did not pleaſe him; b 
he thought them unkind and unſeaſonable, as 
he intimates in ſeveral of his letters, where he 


expreſſes himſelf very moringiy on this _ 


Plut. in Cicer. 


their ſervices and A. Urb. G99 


Y, L. * 
NIUs PIso, 
*A.Gapinivs- 


(4 1 
7 Odi enim celebritatem, 


fugio homines, lucem aſpicere 

vix poſſum: Ad Att. 3.7. 
LU] Tu quod me pong 

ut animo ſim magno, 

Ep. Fam. 14. 4. 


g] Nam quod ſcribis te 
audire, me etiam mentis erro- 


re ex dolore affici : mihi vero 


mens integra eſt, atque utinam 


tam in periculo Fillet, cum 

ego 1is, quibus ſalutem meam 
cariſſimam eſſe arbitrabar, i- 
nimiciſſimis, erudeliſſimiſque 
uſus ſum. Ad Att. 3. 13. 


Accepi quatuor epiſtolas a 


te miſſas; unam, qua me ob- 


Jurgas, ut ſim firmior; alte - 


ram, qua Craſſi libertum ais 
tibi de mea ſollicitudine ma- 
cieque narraſſe, Ib. 15. 


« As | 
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A. Urb. 69g. As to your chiding me, ſays be, ſo often and 


Cie. 49 * ſo; ſeverely, for being too much dejected; 
Leros © What miſery is there, I pray you, ſo grievous, 
nus Ptso, « which I do not feel in my preſent calamity ? 
A.Gazmivs.<* Did any man ever fall from ſuch a heigth of 


„ dignity, in ſo good cauſe, with the advan- 
etage of ſuch talents, experience, intereſt; ſuch 
9 of all honeſt men? Is it poſſible for me 
to forget what I was? Or not to feel what T 
„ am From what honor, what glory I am 
driven? From what children? What for- 
tunes? What a Brother? Whom, though I 
* love and have ever loved better than myſelf, _ 
yet, (that you may perceive, what a new ſort 
4 of affliction J ſuffer) I refuſed to fee; that I 
might neither augment my own grief by the 
„ fight of his, nor offer myſelf to him thus 
“ xuined, whom he had left ſo floriſhing : I o- 
* mit many other things intolerable to me: for 
J am hindred by my tears: tell me then, whe- 
<& ther J am ſtill to be reproached for grieving ; 
<. or for ſuffering myſelf rather to be deprived 
te of what I ought never to have parted with, 
ec but with my life; which I might eaſily have 
<«< prevented, if ſome perfidious friends had not 
“ urged me to my ruin within my own walls, 
« &. [B].“ In another letter; Continue, 
« ſays be, to aſſiſt me, as you do, with your en- 
% deavours, your advice, and your intereſt; but 
e ſpare yourſelf the E of comforting, and 
<« much more of chiding me: for when you do 
cc this, I cannot help charging it to your want of 
love and concern for me; whom I imagine to 
«" be ſo afflicted with my misfortune, as to be 
« inconſolable even yourſelf [il “. Hz 
[2] Ad. Att. 3. 10. ra, conſilio, gratia juva: con- 
1 Tu ne, U facis, ope- fe pun dane : g 
a vero 


| 


Hz was now indeed attacked in his weakeſt A. Urb. 69g. 
part; the onely place, in which he was vulnera- hy * 
ble: to have been as great in affliction, as he was I. CAI pus- 
in proſperity, would have been a perfection, not ius Piso, 
given to man: yet this very weakneſs flowed from A. Ga Nis 
a ſource, which rendered him the more amiable in 

all the other parts of life; and the ſame tender- 

neſs of diſpoſition, which made him love his 

friends, his children, his country more paſſionate- 

ly than other men, made him feel the loſs of them 

more ſenſibly : << I have twice, ſays he, ſaved 

<< the Republic; once, with glory; a ſecond 

* time, with miſery : for I will never 3257 my- 

ſelf to be a man; or brag of bearing the loſs of 

* Brother, children, wife, country, without 

ce ſorrow. For what thanks had been due to me 

for quitting what I did not value [&]? In an- 

other ſpeech; I own my grief to have been ex- 

* tremely great; nor do I pretend to that wiſdom, 

« which thoſe expected from me, who gave out, 

that I was, too much broken by my affliction : 

<« for ſuch a hardneſs of mind, as of body, which 

© does not feel pain, is a ſtupidity, rather than a 

virtue. I am not one of thoſe, to whom all 

things are indifferent; but love myſelf and my 

« friends,.. as our common humanity requires; 

and he, who, for the public good, parts with 


vero noli: quod cum facis, 
ego tuum amorem & dolorem 
deſidero; quem ita affectum 
mea ærumna eſſe arbitror, ut 


te ipſum nemo conſolari po- 


. 


ficiabor unquam ; ut me o 

timo Fre oa iſimis lier, 
fideliſſima conjuge, . veſtro 
conſpectu, patria, hoc hono- 
ris gradu fine dolore caruiſſe 
lorier. Quod f1 feciſſem, 


[4] Unus bis Rempub. ſer- 
. vayi, ſemel gloria, iterum 
ærumna mea. Neque enim 


retis, cum pro vobis ea, quæ 


in hoe me hominem, efſe in- 


1 | | / ; 5 


1712 
ty bs 4 


mihi eſſent vilia, reliquiſſem. 
Fro Sext. 22 


« what 


— = * —— - | 
— . . ——— — — 


>: H ed no ſmall ſting to his affliction; to feflect, as 


AGazrutos. he often does, not 52 on what he had loſt, but 


— 
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8 & what he holds the deareſt, gives the higheſt | 


—— of love to his country [/].” 
RE was another conſideration, which add: 


how he had loſt i + drain att in ſufferi 


himſelf to be 1 imp 


and envious 2451 he 


pon and deluded by falſe 
tly touches 


upon ina ſtrain, which ſhews, that it galled him 
very ſeverely: Though my grief, ſays He, is 
incredible, yet I am not diſturbed fo Moch by 
the miſery of what I feel, as the recollection of 


< my fault. Wherefore when you hear, how 


% much I am afflicted, imagine that I am fuffer- 
ing the e of my folly, not of the 


4 event; 


having truſted too much to one, 


<'whom I did not take to be a Raſcal [m].” It 
mult needs be cruelly mortifying to one of his 


temper ; — tender of his reputation, and 
| paſſionately fond of gl 
to hisown e 
of men not ſo wiſe as inſet, yet after all, it 


2 impute his calamity 
himſelf the dupe 


Here reaſonably be queſtioned, whether his inquie- 


01 Accepi magnum atque 
— — 

n iſtam 

2 8 quam non- 
nulli in me requirebant, qui 
me animo nimis fracto & af- 
titto'efſe loquebantur —eam- 
que animi duritiem, ficut cor- 
porn, quod cum uritur non 


ſtuporem potius, quam 


uirtutem putarem=- non tam 
ſapiens quam ii, qui nihil cu- 


rant, fed tam amans tuorum 
ac tui, quam communis hu- 


manitas poſtulat— qui autem 


kt cauſa, a 


ibus Mes cum dolore 
ellitur, et patria cara eff. 
Pro Dom. 36. 37. 

(+) Etſi incredibili cala- 
mitate afflictus ſum, tamen 
non tam eſt ex miſeria, uam 
ex culpz noſtrz recordatione 
— quare cum me afflictum & 
confectum ſuctu audies, exiſ- 
timato me ſtultitiz mez pœ - 
nam ferre gravius, quam e- 
venti; uod ei erim, 

uem jum eſſe non puta- 
3 Att. .* 8. Vi. Os: | 
14, 15, 19, &c. 


tude 
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tude of this ſort, was not owing rather to the jea- A. Urb..695. 
lous and querulous nature of affliction itſelf, than 8 
to any real foundation of truth: for Atticus would 1. CAlrps- 
never allow his ſaſpicions to be juſt, not even againſt us Piso, 
Hortenſius, where they ſeem to lie the heavieſt [#]. A. Gaα⁰‚ẽu:. 
This is Fe ſubſtance or what FD onſet _ OE” 
to excuſe the exceſs of bis grief; and the onely ex- 
22 hh sf be Wade for him; chat h. 
did not pretend to be 4 Stoic, nor aſpire to the cha- 
| Tater of 4 Hero: yet we ſee ſome writers laborin 
to defend him even againſt himſelf ; and endea- 
voring to perſuade us, that all this air of dejettion 
and deſpair was wholly feigned and aſſumed, tor the 
ſake of moving compaſſion, and. engaging his 
friends to exert themſelves the more warmly, in 
ſoliciting his reſtoration ; leſt his affliction ſhould 
deſtroy him, before they could effect it ol. 
Wu he had been gone a little more than wo 
Months, his friend Ninnius, the Tribun, made a 
motion in the Senate to recall bim, and repeal the law 
of Clodius; to which the whole houſe readily - 
agreed, with eight of the Tribuns, till one of the 
other two, ZElius Ligus, interpoſed his negative: 
they proceded however to a reſolution, hat ub 
other buſineſs ſhould be tranſacted, till the Cunſuls had 
aFually, prepared @ new law for that purpoſe | p]. 
yn SA TIO 68th About 
mus, magis commoveret: & 


ræſens item ſe doluiſſe fimu- 


* L* Nam & purgas eos : 
quos ego mihi ſcriph invidiſſe, 


Kk in eis Catonem: ego vero 
tantum illum puto a ſcelere 
iſto afuiſſe, ut maxime doleam 


wit, ut vir prudentiſſimus, 


ſcenæ, quod aiunt, ſerviret.— 


Corradi Queſtura. p. 291 


plus apud me fimulationem [y] Decrevit Senatus fre- 
aliorum, quam iſtius fidem va- you de meo reditu Kal. Jun. 
luiſſe. Cæteri, quos s, diſſentiente nullo, referente 
debent mihi purgati eſſe, tibi L. Ninnio—interceſſit Ligus 
fi ſunt.—Ib. 199. iſte neſcio qui, additamentum 
lo] Abſens potius ſe dolere inimicorum meorum.— Om- 


finularit ut fuos, quod ant. ni Senatusrejciebat, hilt d 


we His TOR __ Life” 


Aſia on the firſt of May, arrived at Rome; and 


1 By 5. About the ſame time, Quintus Cicero, who left 


bo 
98 Piso, 
AGAIN us. 


Bag, Ge ons of all ranks, 


was received with great demonſtrations of reſpect, 


who flocked out to meet 


Cicero ſuffered an additional anxiety on 


this 2 rg leſt the Clodian Cabal, by means of 
the impeachment, which they threatened, ſhould 
be able to expell him too: eſpecially, ſince Co- 
dius's. Brother, Appias, was the Prætor, whoſe lot 
#t was 10 fit on thoſe trials [r]. But Clodius was 
now loſing ground apace; being grown ſo inſo- 
Ent, on his late ſucceſs, that even his friends could 


"Hot "bear him any longer : 


for having baniſhed 


"Cicero, and ſent Cato out of his way, he began 
to fancy himſelf. a match for Pompey ; by whoſe 
bra or connivance at leaſt, he had acquired all 

pen defiance of him, ſeized 


The rat, and ke) pt a 


r; and, in o 
ty ſeg em into his hands the ſon of King Ti- 
om Pompey had broughtwith him from 
riſoner at Rome, in the 


cuſtody of Flavias the Pretor ; and inſtead of de- 
Hlivering him up, when Pompey demanded him, 


undertook, for a large ſumm of money 


to give 


bim bis lberty and ſend him home. This however 
did no Eads without a ſharp engagement between 


him an 


Flavius, who marched out of Rome, 


*«" with a body of men well armed, to recover Ti- 
s granes by force: but Clodius proved too ſtrong 


E Fro Sext. rg 


Non multo po Atem 


it meum me univerſi revocavi- 


| fs referente.L.. Ninnio. Poſt 


| red. in Sen. 2. 


A Huic ad —. | 


| ent tota obviam civitas cum 


hacrymis, gemituque proceſ- 


Jun 85 | ” OY CEE Tf Tens 
| ſerat. Pro Sent. 31. 


[7]. Mihi etiam unum "de 


malis in metu eſt, fratris mi- 


ſeri negotium —Ad Att. 3.8. 
De Quinto Fratre nuncii 


nobis triſtes—ſane el in meo 


—— mceerore 


Alb . d ad 
i . 
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1 „ ae and among them Papirius, a Roman A. 
6 ys intimate acquaintance, 
„ while Flavius —_— 10055 bad lone culiculey L, 


ight. of Pom 


« to eſcape with life [s 


THis affront 3 Pom: 
calling Cicero; as well to ompey, 
Clodius, as to retrieve his credit, and ingratiate 
himſelf with the Senate and. Peaple : 


the arrogance of 


ſome hints of his inclination to Cicers's friends, and 


particularly to Atticus, who preſently. gave him 


part of the agreeable news : upon. which Cicero, 
though he had no opinion of Pompey” s ſincerity, was 


encouraged to write to him; and ſent a copy. of his 
letter to Atticus, telling him at the ſame time, bat 


if, Pompey could digeſt yh 


(ore in the ca 


affront," which he had re- 
e of Tigranes, be ſbould deſpair of 


his being mov 5 any thing oy Varro Ae 


a 0 Me expulſo, Catone 
amandato, in eum ipſum fe 
convertit, quo auctore, quo 


adjutore, in concionibus ea, 
quiz gerebat, omnia, quæque 


geſſerat, ſe feciſſe & facere 
diet. Cn. Pompeium _ 
diutius furori ſuo veniam da- 


turum non arbitrabatur. Qui F 
ex ejus cuſtodia per inſidias 


Regis amici filium, hoſtem 
captivum ſurripuiſſet; & ea, 


inſuria virum fortiſſimum la- 
ceſifſet. Speravit iifdem ſe 


eopiis cum illo poſſe confli- 


ere, quibuſcum ego noluiſ- rem « 
em bonorum 2 o dimi- 


care.— Pro Dom. 2 5. 
AT quartum ab urbe lapi- 


dem pugna facta eſt: in qua 


multi ex utraque ceci- 
derunt ; plures tamen ex Fla. 
vii, inter quos M. Papirius, j 
2 A — 


familie || xe 


oy comite Romam vix perfu- 
Aſcon. in Milon. 14. 
15 Sermonem tuum & 


Pompeii cognovi ex tuis lite- 


ris, Motum in Repnb. non 


tantum impendere video, ; 


quantum tu aut vides, aut 
ad me conſolandum affers.— 


Tigrane enim neglecto ſub» 


lata ſunt omnia. W en 
om Le mi Jus. ad Fomper 


DE Ad 


8 5 05 auto- 
en Ad. Quant. Fra. 


2 literis tuis plenus ſum 


expectatione de Pompeio, 
quid nam de nobis velit, aut 
oftendat. 5 55 tibi ſtultus eſſe 


rem, facio tuo 
3. 1 * 


het FR 


who 


he dropt 


383 
Urb. 69. 
n 


Carrus- 


+ nius Piso, 
to think of re- A. Gaius. 


L. Catrom⸗ 
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A. Urb. ” who had a particular intimacy with Pompey, de 
. 1 Atticus to let Cicero know, that 8 


ener into bis cauſe, as ſoon as be beard 


wws Pr5o, from Ceſar, which be expected to do every day. This 
A'Gazmmvs.intelligence, from ſo good an author, raiſed Ci- 


cero's hopes, till finding no effects of it for a con- 
fiderable time, he began to apprehend, that there 
was either nothing at all in it, or that Cæſar s an- 
fiver was averſe; and had Put an end to it [u]. The 
fact however ſhews, what an extraordinary de- 
ference Pompey paid to Cæſar, that he would 
not take a ſtep in this affair at Rome, without 


135 Fending firft to Gaul, to conſult him about it. 


Tux City was alarmed at the ſame time, by the 
88 againſs Pompey s life, ſaid to 
be contrived by Clodius; one of whoſe ſlaves was 
ſeized at the door of the Senate, with a_ dagger, 
which his maſter bad given him, as he confeſſed, to 
ſtab Pompey which, being accompanied with 
many. daring attacks on Pompey's perſon by Clo- 
dius's mob, made him reſolve, to retire from the 
Senate and tbe Forum, till Godius was out of his Tri- 
Bunate, and ſhut Bimſelf up in his own houſe, whither 
Be was ftill pur, and actually beſieged by one of 
Clodius's freedmen, Damio. An outrage ſo auda- 
cious could not be overlooked by the Magiſtrates, 
who came out with all their dork to ſeize or drive 
away Damio; upon which a general engagement 
enſued, where Gabinius, as Cicero ſays, was 
«forced to break his league with Clodius, and 
« fight for — at firſt faintly and unwill- 


1 3 nobis . . re- 


| — cum m „ auctorem etiam 
| 2 Varronem tibi Utrum id nihil 
amicitia confirmaſſe — — 1 fuit, an adverſatz ſunt Cæſa- 
noſtram Pompeium « cette ſuſ⸗ . 8 Ib. 18. bg 
cepturum ; & funul a Care 
ode i : 3 6 « ingh, 
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u ingly, but at laſt heartily 3 while Piſo, more A. e 6595 
religious, ſtood firm to his contract, and fought C 
c on Clodius's fide, till his Faſces were broken, L. Carrus- 
< and he himſelf wounded, and forced to run ius Piso, 
« away [x].“ ny 44: 45 A. Gaius. 
WñIETRER any deſign was really formed againſt 
Pompey v life, or the ſtory was contrived to ſerve 
his preſent views, it ſeems probable at leaſt, that 
his fears were feigned, and the danger too con- 
temptible, to give him any juſt apprehenſion; but 
the ſhutting himſelf up at home made an impreſ- 
ſion upon the vulgar, and furniſhed a better pre- 
tence for turning ſo quick upon Clodius, and 
quelling that inſolence, which he himſelf had 
raiſed : for this was the conſtant tenor of his 
politics, to give a free courſe to the public diſ- 
orders, for the ſake of diſplaying his own im- 
portance to more advantage; that when the ſtorm 
was at the heigth, he might appear at laſt in 
the Scene, like a Deity of the Theater, and re- 


* 


duce all again to order; expecting ſtill, that the 
people, tired and haraſſed by theſe perpetual tu- 
mults, would be forced to create him Difator, 


for ſettling the quiet of the City. | 
Tux Conſuls ele& were P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
and Q. Metellus Nepos : the firſt was Ciceros 


CJ bee non poſſent 


diutius jam ſuſtinere, initur 
conſilium de interitu Cn. 


Pompeii: quo patefacto, fer- 
roque deprehenſo, ille inclu- 


ſus domi tamdiu fuit, quam- 
diu inimicus meus in 
natu. Pro Sext. 32. 


ferro ad Senatum is, quem ad 
Cn. Pompeium interimendum 


collocatum fuiſſe conſtabat. 


In Piſon. 12. 


ribu- 
mo rehgioſus & ſanctus, fœ- 
Dieprehenſus denique cum 


Ce 


Cum e bini col · 


legit ipſe ſe vix: & contra 
ſuum Clodium, 


primum fi- 
mulate; deinde non libenter; 
ad extremum tamen pro Cn. 
Pompeio vere, vehementer- 
que pugnavit—Tu tamen ho- 
dus noluifti—itaque 
in illo tumultu fracti faſces, 
ictus ipſe, quotidie tela, la- 

pides, fuge.— I bid. | | 


Warm 


L. Caurun- © | 
Ns Piso, 
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A. Yrb r the ſecond his old enemy ; the ſame, 
who put that affront upon him on laying down his 
ulſhip ; his promotion therefore was a great 
diſcouragemept to Cicero, who took it for granted, 
AGanmws.that he would employ all his ghee to © Tus 


return; and reflected, as he tells us, that, 
« « chough it was a great thing to drive him out, 
yet, as there were many who hated, and more, 
60 — him, it — pho be difficult to 
< keep him out D But Metellus, Perceivi 
which way Pompey's inclination, and Cæſar's 
was turning, found reaſon to change his mind, or 
at leaſt to diſſemble it; and promiſed, not onely 
to give his.conſent, but his afliftance 420 Ciceros re- 
foratian. His Collegue, Lentulus, in the mean 
while, was no ſooner elected, than he revived the 
late motion of Ninnius, . a . to 
recall Cicero; and when ius interrupted 
aud recited that part af his law, whi 1 it 
criminal, to move any thmg about it, Lentulus de- 
clared ĩt to be no law, but a mere proſcription, and 
act of violence [ zl. This alarmed Clodius, and 
obliged him to exert all his arts, to ſupport the 
validity of the law; be. threatened ruin and de- 
ſtruction to all, who ſhould dare to oppoſe it; and 
to imprint the greater terror, fixed up on the doors 
of the Senate-houſe, that clauſe r prohibited all 
men 40 fpeak or alt in any manner for Ciceros return, 
en pain o being treated as enemies. This gave a 
farther diſquiet to Cicero, leſt it ſhould diſhearten 
his ative riends, and furniſh an excuſe to the 1 in- 


£7] Tnimici ac; font Baan. e 
; 8 Ejicere 3 — 2 
nos magnum fuit, ancluder criptionem, non le- 
facile eſt. Ep. fam. 14 * red. in 

{z] Cum a Tribute pled. Zen. 4. } 


| Ss cum | 
A golent, | 
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dolent, for doing nothing : he inſinuates therefore A. Urb. 695. 
to Atticus, what might be ſaid to obviate it; "i 
<« that all fuch clauſes were onely bugbears, with- L. Strum: 
“ out any real force; or otherwiſe, no law could #rvs Pio, 
e byer be abrogated; and whatever effect this A. O,. 
« was intended to have, that it muſt needs fall — 
« of courſe with the law itſelf [a].“ 
Ix. this anxious ſtate of his bine, jealous” of : 
every thing that could hurt, and catching at every 
thing that could help him, another little incident 
| ned, which gave him a freſh cauſe of unea 
12 for ſome of his enemies had publiſhed 43 
 invethive Oration, drawn up by him for the enter- 
tainment onely of his intimate Friends, againſt 
ſome eminent Senator, not named, but generally 
fuppoſed to be Curio, the Father, who was now 
diſpoſed and engaged to ferve him: he was furs 
prized and concerned, that the oration was matt 
_ ; and his inſtructions upon it to Atticus are 
omewhat curious; and ſhew how much he was 
ſtruck with the apprehenfion of loſing ſo powe:* 
Fall a friend. You have ſtunned me, fays he, 
« with the news of the Oration's being publiſhed: 
heal the wound, as you promiſe, if you poffibly 
can: I wrote it long ago in anger, after he had 
| * firſt written againſt me; but had ſuppreſſed i it 
5 ſo carefully, . never dreamt of its getting 
% Abroad, 8 imagine how it ſlipt out: but 
cc Kuck fortune would have it, I never had a word 
| « with him 1 in Paſan, and it is written more neg 


— 20 Tute epi, quod. gi /queabrog rogarentux. Nam 
5 = * legis Clodium in et; nulla fere abrogari 
r riz poſte fixiſſe, ne referri, poſſet ſed cum lex abrega- „ 
To —— dici liceret, Ad Att. tur, illud ipſum abrogatur, 
„ 3. 15. quo non eam abrogari opor. 
1 Sed vides nunquam eſſe ob· teat. Ib. 22. N 

ſervatas ſunctiones earum le 


. n cc 5 8 : 
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A Utd. 695. 40 ligently, than my other orations uſually are; I 
2 « 1 but think that you may diſown it, and 


I. Carr 
nus Piso, © 


e it not to be mine: pray take care of this, 
# you ſee any hopes for me ; if not, there is 


* the leſs reaſon to trouble myſelf about it [D].“ 


His e Agents and Sollicitors at Rome 
were his Brot er Quintus, his Wife Terentia, his 
Son. in- lat Piſo, Atticus, and Sextius. But the 
Brother and the Wife, being both of them naturally 
- peeviſh, ſeem to have given him ſome additional 
diſquiet, by their mutual complaints againſt each 
other; which obliged him to admoniſh them 
gently in his letters, that ſince their friends were 
ſo few, they ought to live more amicably among 
Ibemſelves [e]. 
TzxkxriA however bore a very conſiderable 
: of the whole affair; and inſtead of being 
daunted by the ty on of the family, and the 
ruin of their fo ſeems to have been animated 
rather the more to withſtand the violences of their 
enemies, and procure her huſband's reſtoration. 
But one of Ciceros Letters to her in theſe unhappy 
circumſtances will give the cleareſt view of her 
character, and the ſpirit, with which ſhe acted. 


4 
— 


WT Cicero to Terentia. 


* Do not imagine, that I write longer Letters 
4 to any one than to you, unleſs it be when 1 


off Fe Percuſſiſti autem me de 


rolata: cui N. 

— mg ibis, medere, fi 
guid potes. Ser i equidem 
olim iratus, ille prior 


N 3 ſe ta compreſle- 
ram, ut nunquam manaturam 
putarem. Quo modo excide- 


rit neſcio. Sed quia nunquam 


accidit, ut cum eo verbo uno 
concertarem ; & quia ſcripta 


bari non eſſe meam. 


Th: Fam. 14. 1. 


mihi videtur negligentivs 
quam cæteræ, puto poſſe 4 ": 


putas me poſſe ſanari, cures | 
velim : fin plane perii, minus 
laboro. Ad Att. 3. XII. 

le] De Quinto fratre nihil 


ego te accuſavi, ſed vos, cum 


| Ee tam pauci eſtis, vo- 
u 


i eſſe quam conjunctiſſimos. 


$ receive 
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receive a long one from ſomebody elſe, which A. Urb. 695* 
I find myſelf obliged to anſwer. For I have "6 
* nothing either to write, nor in my preſent ſitua- L. Carrua- 
4 tion employ myſelf on any thing that is more ius Piso, 
* tedubleſiine to me; and when it is to you and A. Gan Us. 
_ © ourdear Tulliola, I cannot write without a flood 
© of tears. For I ſee you the moſt wretched of 
* women, whom I wiſhed always to ſee the hap- 
2 pieſt, and ought to have made ſo; as I ſhould 
have done, if I had not been ſo great a Cow- 
ard. I am extremely ſenſible of Piſo's ſervices 
“ to us; have exhorted him, as well as I could, 
and thanked him as I ought. Your hopes, I 
& perceive, are in the new Tribuns: that will be 
effectual, if Pompey concur with them: but I 
am afraid ſtill of Craſſus. You do every thin 
“ for me, I fee, with the utmoſt courage and af- 
« fection: nor do I wonder at it ; but lament our 
*. unhappy fate, that my miſeries can onely be 
<: relieved by your ſuffering ſtill greater: for our 
$6 friend, P. Valerius wrote me word, what 
* could not read without burſting into tears, 
* how you were dragged from the Temple of 
* Veſta to the Valerian Bank. Alas my light, 
© my darling, to whom all the world uſed to ſue 
<< for help! that you, my dear Terentia, ſhould 
* be thus inſulted ; thus oppreſſed with grief and 
« diſtreſs !| and that I ſhould be the cauſe of it; 
„I, who have preſerved ſo many others, that 
s weourſelves ſhould be undone ! As to what you 
_ «write about the houſe, that is, about the area; 
I ſhall then take myſelf to be reſtored, when 
that ſhall be reſtored to us. But thoſe things 
are not in our power. What affects me more 
4 nearly is, that when ſo great an expence is ne · 
1 cefſary, it ſhould all lie _ You, Who are {0 
i miſerably ſtript and plundered already. If we | 
| | nM 22 "CULT. 
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. G98: < live to. ſee an end of theſe troubles, we ſhall 
v6.5 repair all the zeſt. But if the ſame fortune muſt 
I. Car · ever depreſs us, will you throw away the poor 

nt Page, 60 remains, that are left for your ſubſiſtence? For 
 AGapmitus. & God's fake, my dear life, | let others ſupply the 


< money, Who are able, if they are willing: and 
if you love me, do nothing that can hurt your 
& — which is already ſo impaired. For you 
* are perpetually in my thoughts both day and 
<< night:: 1 — decline no ſort of trou- 
dle; but am aftaid, how you will ſuſtain it. 
<4. Yet the whole affair — on you. Pay the 
e firſt regard therefore to your health, that we 
may attain the end of all your wiſhes, and your 
* -Jabors. I know not whom to write to, except 
to thoſe, who write to me, or of whom you 
« ſend me ſome good account. I will not remove 
<< ta a greater diſtance, ſinoe you are againſt it; 
but would have you write to me as often as 
4 poſſible, eſpecially if you have any Hopes, that 
s are well grounded. Adieu, my dear love, 

te adieu. The Sch of October: from Thella« 


* lonica.” 5 
particular eſtate of hes own, 


TIEREN l had. 2 
pot obnoxious toClodius's law, which ſhe was now 
: 6ffeing toſale, for a ſupply of their preſent neceſ- 
_ fairies: this is What Cicero refers to, where he en- 
treats her, not to throw away: the ſmall remains 
of her fortunes; vhich he preifes ft more warmly 
| ianotherELetter, putting het in mind, that if 
_ ©: theiyfriendsdidinotfail in their duty, ſbe could 


E not want inbney and if they did; that her own 


| * Rege but little ——— them eaſy: 
plores her therefore not to ruin the boy; 
2 era: there was any thing leit to keep him from 
= ww" rg Poppy pm pet nee | 
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_ * and good fortune, eaſily recover the reſt [d]. A. Urb. 695. 
The ſon-in-law, Piſo, was extremely affeckionate br” 4 
and\dutifullin.performing all good offices both to L. CAT ru 
his baniſhed Father and the Family; and re/igned vius Preo, 
the Dneſtorſhip of Pontus and Bitbynia, on purpoſe A. Gn] . 
to ſerve them the more effectually by his prefence 
in Rome: Cieero makes frequent acknowledgment 
of his kindneſs and generoſity ;- © Piſo's huma+ 
«© nity, virtue and love for us all is ſo great, fays 
& he, that nothing canexcede it; the Gods grant, 
* that it may one day be a pleaſure, T am fure, 
5 jt will always be an Ronor to him f?“! 
| n them liberally with 
money: he had already furniſhed Cicero, for the 
exigeneies of his flight, with abovs 2000 pounds; 
and ſucceding to the great eſtate of his uncle 
Cecilius, whoſe name he now aſſumed; made him a 
freſh offer of his Purſe | f]: yet his eonduct did not 


quag 


(a] Fantumiſcribo; fi erunt 


in officio amici, pecunia non 
deerit, ſi non erunt, tu efficere 
tua pecunia non poteris. Per 


fortunas miſeras noſtras, vide 
perditum perda- 


ne_puerum ut 
mus: cui > aliquid erit, ne 
egeat, mediocri virtute opus 
K mediocri fortuna, ut 


cætera conſequatur. Ibid. 


be] Qui Pontum & Bithy- _ 


niam Quæſtor pro mea ſalute 
— gs > red. in. Sen. 
310 R 
amor in nos omnes tantus e 
ut nihil ſupra eſſe poſht, Uti- 
nam ea res ei voluptati fit, 
riæ quidem video fore. 
E. fam 24. 1. | 
[IV] Ciceroni, ex patria 
ugienti H. S. ducenta & quin- 


Corn. Nep. Vit. Att. 4. 


Quod te in tanta hereditate 
ab omni occupatione expe- 
diſti, valde mihi gratum eſt. 
8 tuas ad meam 

lutem polliceris, ut omnibus 
rebus a te præter cæteros, ju- 
ver, id quantum fit prefidium 
video — Ad Att. 3. 20. 
This Cæcilius, Atticus's un- 


uſurer, ſometimes mentioned 
in Cicero's letters, who a- 
dopted Atticus by his will 
and left him three fourths of 
his eſtate, which amounted to 
above 80000 l. ſterling. He 
had raifed this great fortune 
by the favor chiefly; of Eucul- 
lus, whom he flattered to the 
laſt with a promiſe of * 

im 


* J 
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wholly ſatisfy Cicero; who thought him 200 cold 
and remiſs in his ſervice ; and fancied, that it flowed 


IL. Caleus- from ſome ſecret reſentment, for having never received 


Nus Piso, 
A. GagIN ius. 


IJ confeſs, you have rea 


proofs of his friendſhip : in order therefore to rouſe 
his zeal, he took occaſion to promiſe him, in one 
of his letters, that whatever reaſon he had to com- 
1 on that ſcore, it ſhould all be made up to 
<< ever reſtore me to my country; it ſhall be my 
<6 ſpecial care, that you, above all my friends, 
< have cauſe to rejoice at it: and though hitherto, 
ped- but little benefit 


„ from my kindneſs ; I will manage ſo for the 


* future, that whenever I am reſtored, you ſhall 
* find yourſelf as dear to me as my Brother and 
46 my Children: If I have been wanting therefore 


„ in my duty to you, or rather, ſince I have been 


wanting, pray pardon me; for I have been 
« much more wanting to myſelf g]. But Atticus 
begged of him to lay aſide all ſuch fancies, and 


him his heir, yet left the bulk 
of his eftate to Atticus, who 
had been very obſervant of 
his humor : for which fraud, 
added to his notorious avarice 


and extortion, the mob ſeized 


his dead body, and dragged 
it infamouſly about the ſtreets. 
congratulating Atticus upon 
his adoption, 0 17 
letter to Q. Czcilius, Q. F. 
ea Ne Atticus, Fo 
in aſſuming the name of the 
Adopter, it was uſual to add 
alſo their own family name, 
though changed in it's ter- 


mination from Pomponius to 


Pomponianus, to preſerve the 


memory of their real extrac- 
tion : to. which ſome added 
alſo the ſurname, as Cicero 
does in the preſent caſe. Ad 
Att. 3; 20. | , 
[2] Ego, fi me aliquando 
veſtri & patriz compotem for- 
tuna fecerit, certe efficiam, ut 


1 e eee ex omni- 
us amicis: meaque officiaac 


** 


ſtudia, quæ antea luxe 


runt (fatendum eſt enim) fic 


22 0 


equar, ut me æque tibi ac 
fratri & liberis noſtris reſtitu- 


tum putes. Si quid in te pec 


cavi, ag potius quoniam per- 
cavi, ignoſce: in me 


ht ccavi vehementius. 
Ad . EXE. * 


from bim, in bis floriſhing condition, any beneficial 


im, if he lived to return: If fortune, ſays he, 


— 
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aſſured him, that there was not the leaft ground for A. Urb. 6957 
them; and that he bad never been diſguſted by any ©< 49: © 
thing, which be had either done, or neglefed to do I. ©1004. 
for him; entreating him to be perfectly eaſy on xius Piso, 
that head, and to depend always on his beſt ſer- A-Gazinve. 
vices, without giving himſelf the trouble, even of 

reminding bim [h]. Let after all, the ſuſpicion it- 
ſelf, as it comes from one, who knew Atticus ſo 
perfectly, ſeems to leave ſome little blot upon his 
character: but whatever cauſe there might be for 
it, it is certain, that Cicero at leaſt was as good as 
his word, and by the care, which he took after his 
return, to celebrate Aiticus's name in all his writ- 
ings, has left the moſt illuſtrious teſtimony to po- 
ſterity of his ſincere eſteem and affection for him. 
SEXTIUSWas one of the Tribuns elect; and being 
intirely devoted to Cicero, took the trouble of a 
journey into Gaul, to follicit Ceſar's conſent to his 
reſtoration; which though he obtained, as well by 
his own interceſſion, as by Pompey's letters, yet 
it ſeems to have been with certain limitations, not 
i ble to Cicero: for on Sextius's return to 
Rome, when he drew up the copy of a law, which 
he intended to propoſe, upon his entrance into 
office; conformable, as we may imagine, to the 
conditions ſtipulated with Cæſar; Cicero greatly 
0 diſliked it; as being too general, and without 
the mention even of his name, nor providing 
4 ſufficiently either for his dignity, or the reſtitu- 
e tiori of his eſtate ; ſo that he deſires Atticus to 
take care to get it amended by Sextius [i. 


E . TRE 
[5] * me vetas quic- iſta cura. Tibi tamen eo plus 
quam ſuſpicari accidiſſe ad debeo, quo tua in me huma- 
animum tuum, quod ſecus a nitas fuerit excelſior, quam 

me erga te commiſſum, aut in te mea. Ib. 20. 
prætermiſſum videretur, ge- [i] Hoc interim tempore 
ram tibi morem & liberabor P. Sextius, deſignatus iter ad 


3% 
A. 7 ig 695. 


* 


L. & LED pe 


N lus Piso, 
A. Gazini i 
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Firr old Tribuns, in the mean while, 427 of 
whony were Cicrrv s friends, reſolved to make one 
effort more to _— 2 in his favor, which 
intly offered to the people on the hwventy- | 
dr O#ober- but Cicero was much more dif. 
ad with this, than with Sextius's: it confifted 
55 three articles; the firſt of which reſtored him 
onely to his former rank, but not to his eftate : the 


— was onely matter of form, to indemnify the 


ers of it: the third enacted, © that if there 

4 was any thing in it, which was prohibited to 
6 be promulgated by any former law, partieu- 
4 larly by that of Clodius, or which involved 
the author of fuch promulgation in any fine 
«fl * alt that in ſuch caſe it ſhoukd: have no 
Dicero was ſurprized, that his friends 

4 i be iel to propoſe ſuch an act, which 
r ſeemed to be againſt him, and to confirm that 
& clauſe of the Clodian law, which made it pe- 
e nal to move any thing for him: whereas no 


" Cauſes of that kind had ever been regarded, or 


thought to have any fpecial force, but fell of 
courſe, when the laws themſelves were repealed: 

he obferves, & that it was an ugly precedent for 
«the fuceeding Fribuns, if they ſhould hz 
to have any ſeruples; and that. Clodius 


_ afready taken the advantage of it, when in a 
ſpeeck to the people, on the third of Novem- 


« ber; he declared, that this a& of the Tribuns 
<< yas a prope . to their ſucceſſors, to let 
<« them far their power extended. He 

* ceſires Atticus therefore to to find out, who Was 


| El Outer yro mea alu nitatis tio habet nee cantio- | 


in Quot egerit, quan- nis. Nam & nominatim ferre 


3838 nihił ad cau/ cn & de bonis | 
ſcribi: & id animadver- . | 


"Rogue Serine ar tas velim. Ad Att. 3. 20. 


the 
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.* the contriver of it, and how Ninnius and the A. Urb. 695. 
«* reſt, came to be ſo much overſcen, as not to be 2 2 
« aware of the confequerices of it [#]. 7 * e 
Tx moſt probable ſolution of 1 it is, that that: nivs Piso, 
Tribuns hoped to carry their point with leſs diffi- A. Gan. 
culty, by paying, this difference to Cledins's. law, 
the validity of which wa acknowledged by Cato, and | 
ſeveral, — — of the Ne Gitizens [I]; and they 
were induced to this puſh for it, before 1 
quitted their office, from a perſuaſion, that i 
ero was once reſtored, on any terms, or with 
hat reſtrictions ſoever, the reſt would follow. of 
courſe; and that the recovery of his dignity would 
neceſſarily draw after it every thing elfe, that was 
wanted: Cicero ſeems to have been ſenſible of it 
himſelf on ſecond thoughts, as he intimates, in 
the N of his letter; “ I ſhould be ſorry, 
&« (ays be, to have the new Tribuns inſert ſuch a 
« claufe. in their law; yet let them inſert what 
« they pleale, if it will butpaſs and call me home, 
“I ſhall, be content with it n. But the -cocly 
roject of a law which. he approved, was drawn 
* Ys Couſin, C Viſellius. Aculzo, an eminent law- 
er of that age, for another of the new Tribuns, 
nee be 1 bean. Ins. Mae, when he 


> majon A fulpicio- um & cæteros fageriz Ape i 
Wh icujus, cumid, quod ges _ & quis attulerit, 
ad ipſos nihil pertinebat, erat &c. I 
autem contra me, ſcripferunt. [] "Vas enim quoſdam 
Ut novi Tribuni pleb. fi eſ- clariflimos viros, aliquot locis 
ſent timidipres, makto magis judicaſſe, te cum plebe jure 
ſibi eo eapite utendum puta- agere potuiſſe. Pro Dom. 16. 
rent. Neque id a Clodio pree- l Id caput ſane nolim 
termiſſum eft; dhit enim in novos Tribunos pleb. ferre: 
eeneioge ad diem IEF. Non. ſed perferant modo quidlibet: 
Novemb.. hoc eapite deſigna- uno capite quo revocabor, 
| tisT'ribunis- 1 preeſeri iptum modo res iatur, ero con 
eſſe quid liceret 8 tentus. Ad Att. 3. 23. 


was 
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was Conſul : he adviſed his friends therefore, if 
there was any profpet? of ſucceſs, to puſh forward 
that law, which mtirely pleaſed him [fu]. 
In this ſuſpenſe of his affairs at Rome, the 
troops, which Piſo had provided for his govern- 
mentof Macedonia, to arrive in great num- 
bers at Theſſalonica [o]: This greatly alarmed 
him, and made him reſolve to quit the place without. 
delay: and as it was not adviſable to move farther 


from Italy, he ventured to come ſtill nearer, and 


turned back again to Dyrrhachium: for though 
this was within the diſtance forbidden to him by 
law, yet he had no reaſon to apprehend anydan- 
ger, in a Town particularly devoted to him, and 
which had always been under his ſpecial patronage 
and protection. He came thither on be twwenty- 
fifth of November, and gave notice of his removal 
to his friends at Rome, by letters of: the ſame 
date, begun at Theſſalonica and finiſhed at Dyrrha- 
chium [p]: which ſhews the great haſt, which he 
thought e in making this ſudden change 
of his quarters. Here he received another piece of 
news, which diſpleaſed him; © that with the eon - 
« ſent and aſſiſtance of his managers at Rome, the 
* Provinces of the Conſuls elect had been furniſh- 
«< ed with money and troops by a decree of the 
« Senate:** but in what manner it affected him, 


mihi perplacet.Ibid. rime quid , audiam, & 
(e] Me adhuc Plancius re - ſum tuto. Civitas enim hæc 
tinet . Sed jam cum adven- ſemper a me defenſa eſt. Ib. 3. 
tare milites dicerentur, faci- Quod mei ftudioſos habeo 
endum nobis erit, ut ab eo Dyrrhachinos, ad eos — 
diſcedamus. Ib. 22. rexi, cum illa ſuperiora Theſ: 

2 veni quod falonicz ſcripſiſſem. Ad Att. 
& libera civitas eſt, & in me 3. 22. Fam. 14. 1. | 
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and what reaſon he had to be uneaſy at it, will be A. Urb. 695- 
explaned by his own Letter upon it to Atticus. Cie. 49. 
Coſl. 
Wuxs you firſt ſent me word, ſays be, that I. CAirus- 
< the Confular Provinces had been ſettled and us Prso, 
provided for by your conſent ; though I was A-Ganintvs. 
<< afraid, left it might be attended with ſome ill | 
** conſequence, yet I hoped, that you had ſome 
< ſpecial reaſon for it, which I could not pene- 
trate: but having ſince been informed, both 
by friends and letters, that your conduct is u- 
<< niverſally condemned, I am extremely diſturb- 
« edatit; becauſe the little hopes, that were left, 
<< ſeem now to be deſtroyed: for ſhould the new 
* 'Tribuns quarrel with us upon it, what farther 
hopes can there be? and they have reaſon to 
« doſo; ſince they were not conſulted in it, 
„though they had undertaken my cauſe, and 
have loſt by our conceſſion all that influence, 
„ which they would otherwiſe have had over it; 
s eſpecially when they declare, that it was for 
«© my fake onely, that they deſired the power of 
« furniſhing out the Conſuls; not with deſign to 
* hinder them, but to ſecure them to my in- 
< tereſt ; whereas if the Conſuls have a mind to 
<«< be perverſe, they may now be ſo without any 
& riſk: yet let them be never ſo well diſpoſed, 
<« can do nothing without the conſent of the Tri- 
« buns. As to what you ſay, that, if you had 
< not agreed to it, the Conſuls would have car- 
< ried their point with the people; that could 
c never have been done againſt the will of the 
 « Tribuns:. I am afraid therefore, that we have 
<« Joſt by it the affection of the Tribuns; or if 
& that ſtill remains, have loſt at leaſt our hold on 
„ the Conſuls. There is another inconvenience 
« ſtill, not leſs conſiderable ; for that important 
« declaration, as it was repreſented to me, * 
e * | * / 


8 
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WE rb. 695. — ener into nothin, all my affair 
— 5 was ſettled,” is now at _—— and in a caſe 
* not onely unneceſſary, new and unprece- 
4 * dented; for I do not believe, that the bac 
An.“? of the Conſuls had ever he fore been provided 
* for untill their entrance into office: but having 
no broken through that reſolution, which the 
had taken in my cauſe, they are at liberty to 
procede to any other buſineſs, as they pleaſe. It 
i not however to be wondered at, that my 
<< friends, who were to, ſhould confent 
sto it; for it was for any one, to declare 
« openly againſt a motion, ſo beneficial to the 
<. 'Two'Conſuls ; it was hard, I fay, to refuſe any 
thing to Lentulus, who has always been my 
true friend; or to Metellus, who has given u 
**- his reſentments with fo much — 7 Ab eds 
* am apprehenſive, that we have alien 
& 'Tribuns; and cannot hold the Conſuls: write 
* me word, I defire you, what turn this has 
taken, and how the whole affair ſtands ; and 
* write with your uſual frankneſs ; for I love to 
« know the truth, though it ſhould happen to be 
66) + difagreeable.” The tenth of December l. 
Bur Atticus, inſtead of anſwering this letter, 
or rather indeed before he received it, having oc- 
— his eſtute in Epirus, took — way 
— m— Dyrrhachium, on purpoſe to ſee 
| lane to him in perſon the motives 
ofa their rm Their interview was but ſhort ; 
and after they parted, Cicero, upon ſome ne in- 
telligence, which gave him freſh uncaſi neſs, ſerif 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him 
back again: After you left me, fays he, T re- 
92 e letrers from Rome, from witch 1 125 


bn 4 l. 3.24 


< ceive, 


„ 
© # - 
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« ceive, that I muſt end my days in this cala- A. Urb. 695; 
S mity; and to ſpcak the truth, (which you will ©: 49+ 
take in good part) if there had been any hopes IL. CAI runs- 
&« of my. return; you, who love rad mat, would xis Piso, 
<«< never have left the City at ſuch a conjuncture: A. Ganiuj,. 
„ but I ſay no more; left I be thought either un- 
4 gratefull, or deſirous to involve my friends too 
2 2 — in : one thing I beg; that you would 
as you have given your word, to come 
to me, wherever 1 ſhall happen to be, before 
the firſt of January [].“ | 
Wu he was thus perplexing himſelf rich 
fears and ſuſpicions, his cauſe was pro- 
ceding very proſperouily at Rome, and ſeemed 
ms mis re rg that it could not be ob- 
ſtructed much longer: for the new Magiſtrates, 
who were coming on with the new year, were all, 
except tbe Prætor Appius, ſuppoſed to be his 
friends; while his enemy Clodius was ſoon to re- 
— his office, on which the greateſt part of his 
: Clodius himſelf was ſenfible of 
the — way of his credit through the ſuperior 
influence of Pompey ; who had drawn Cæſar away 
from him, and forced even Gabinius to defert 
him: fo that, out of rage and deſpair, and the 
defire of revenging himſelf on theſe new and 
more powerfull enemies, he would willingly have 
the purſuit of Cicero; or-conſented even 
to recall him, if he could have perſuaded Ciceros 
„ Friends and the Senate to join their forces with 
tum againſt the Triumvirate. For this end, he 
produced Bibulus and the other Augurs in an 
% Aſſembly of the people, and «demanded of 
them, whether it was not unlawfull to tranſact 
* any public buſineſs, when any of them were 
2 the Saen? To which they all 
| "ON „ 5 25. 


anſwered | 
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4. Und. 695. fred i in the affirmative. < Then he aſked 
_—_- Bibulus, whether he was not actually obſerv- 
1. Cerro ing the heavens, as oft as any of Czſar's lawz 
| mws Pio, © were propoſed to the people? To — — 
| — * anfwered in the affirmative: but being 
6 duced a ſecond time by the Prætor A Nun Shs 
added, — Br tons ale in the 
__< ſame manner, at the time = Clodius's a&t 
of adoption was confirmed by the people: 
but Clodius, while he gratified his preſent re- 
venge, little regarded how much it turned againſt 
himſelf ; but inſiſted, that all Cæſar's acts 
<« ought to be annulled by the Senate, as being 
4 contrary to the Auſpices; and on that condi- 
« tion, declared publicly, that he himſelf would 
« bring back Cicero, the guardian of the . 
on his own ſhoulders [s].“ 
| In the fame fit of revenge, he fell -upon the 
5 Conſul Gabinius; and in an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, which he called for that ſe, with his 
ead veiled and a little altar and fire before him, con- 
ſecrated his whole eftate.. This had been ſometimes 
done traiterous Citizens; and when legally 
performed, had the effect of a confiſcation, by 
making the place and effects ever after ſacred and 
public: — in the preſent caſe, it was conſidered 
onely as an act of madneſs; and the Tribun Nin- 
nius, in ridicule of it, conſecrated Clodins's eftate 
in the ſame forve and manner, nne 
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| 8 0 [5] Tu tuo ipitante - nique omnis aftio poſteriori- 


bus menſibus fuit, omnia, 


[| | jam & debilitato Tribunatu, 


auſpiciorum patronus- ſubito 
extitiſti. Tu M. Bibulum in 
concione, tu Au 
duxiſti. Te interrogante Au- 
gures reſponderunt, cum de 
ceelo ſervatum fit, cum po- 


1 5 


gures pro- per 


que C. Cæſar egiſſet, quæ 
contra auſpicia eſſent — 
ſenatum reſcindi 


Quod ſi fieret, 


tere. 


bas, te tuis humeris me, . 
dem urbis, in urbem relatu-. 


rum. "Pro Dom. 3. 
was 
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was aſtribed to the one, the other might juſtly chal- A. Urb. 695. 
lenge the ſame [t]. | CID 
Bur the ex hour was now come, which I. CArrus- 
put an end to his deteſtable Tribunate: it had been »1vs Pro, 

uniform and of a piece from the firſt to the laſt ; A:Gazrwive: 
the moſt infamous and corrupt that Rome had ever 
ſeen: there was ſcarce an office beſtowed at home, 
or any favor granted to a Prince; State, or City 
abroad, but what he openly ſold to the beſt bidder: 
„The Poets, ſays Cicero, could not feign a Cha- 
„ rybdis, fo voracious as his —_ he conferred 
© the title of King on thoſe who had it not, and 
took it away from who had [#];”” and fold 
the rich Prieſthoods of Ala, as the Turks are faid 
to ſell the Grecian Biſhopricks, without regarding 
whether they were full or yacant; of which Cicero 
gives us a remarkable inſtance. *©** There was a 
© celebrated Temple of Cybele; at Peſſinutis in 
« Phrygia, where that Goddeſs was worſhipped 
« with ſingular devotion, not onely by all Aſia, 
ce but Europe too; and where the Roman Gene- 
cc rals themſelves often uſed to pay their vows 
cc and make their offerings.“ Her Prieſt was in 
quiet poſſeſſion, without any rival Pretender, or 
any complaint againſt him; yet Clodius, by a law 
of the people, granted this Prieſthood to one Bro- 
gitarus, a petty Soverein in thoſe parts, to W 


{1 Tu, tu, inquam, capite teres.—Pro Dorm. 47; 48. 
velato, concione advocata, ([] Reges qui erant, ven- 
foculo poſito bona tuĩ Gabinii didit; qui non erant, appel- 


eonſecrãſti in quid? exem- 


lavit quam denique tam im- 
o tuo bona tua nonne L. 


manem Charybdim poetæ fin- 


Ninnius—conſecravit ? quod 
fi; quia ad te pertinet, ratum 


eſſe negas oportere; ea jura 


conſtituiſti in præclaro tribu- 
natu tuo, quibus in te con- 
verſis, recuſares, alios ever- 


gendo exprimere potuerunt, 
quæ tantos exhàurire gurgi- 
tes poſſet, quantas iſte præ- 
das- exſorbuit? De Haruſ. 


reſp. 27. 


. 
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able to 
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he had before given the title of Ring: aud 1 ob 
think bim a King indeed, ſays Cicero, if ever be be 
pay the purchaſe money : but the ſpoils of the 
Temple were deſtined to that uſe ; and would 
ſoon have been applied to it; if Deiotarus, King 


of Galatia, a Prince of noble character, and a true 


friend to Rome, had not defeated the impious 
bargain, by taking the Temple into his protecti- 


on, and maintaining the lawfull Prieft againſt the 


intruder ; nor ſuffering Brogitarus, though bis ſon- 


in-law, to pollute or touch any thing belonging to it [x]. 
AlL the ten new Tribuns had ſolemnly pro- 
miſed to ſerve Cicero ; yet Clodius found means 
to corrupt two of them, S, Atilius Serranus, and 
Numerius Quinctius Gracchus; by whoſe hel 
he was enabled ſtill to make head againſt Cicero 
rty, and retard his reſtoration ſome time longer : 
t Piſo and Gabinius, perceiving the ſcene to be 
i torn, e in his favor, and his return to be 
unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his 


way, and-retire to their ſeveral governments, to 


Þ} Qui accepta pecunia 


Peſſinuntem ipſum, . ſedem 
domicilinmque Matris Deo- 
rum vaſtaris, & Brogitaro, 


Gallogræco, impuro. homini 


ac nefario · totum illum locum 
fanumque vendideris. Sacer- 
dotem ab ipſis aris, pulvina- 
ribuſque detraxeris. — Quæ 
Reges omnes, qui Aſiam 
Europamque tenuerunt, ſem- 
per ſumma 2 colue- 
runt — Quz Majores noſtri 


tam ſancta duxerunt, ut — 


noſtri Imperatores maximis 
Dez vota facerent, eaque in 


ipſo Peſlinunte ad illam ipſam . 


principem aram & in illo 


loco Fanoque perſolverent.— 
Putabo regem, ſi habuerit 
unde tibi ſolvat. Nam cum 


multa regia ſunt in Deiotaro, 


tum illa maxime, quod tibi 
nummum nullum dedit. — 
Quod Peſſinuntem per fcelus 
a te violatum, & ſacerdote, 
ſacriſque ſpoliatum recupe- 
ravit. - Quod cæremonias ab 


omni vetuſtate acceptas a Bro- 
gitaro pollui non ſinit, ma- 


vultque generum ſuum mu- 
nere tuo, quam illud Fanum 
antiquitate religionis carere. 
Ibid. 13. Pro Sext. 26. 


enjoy 
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enjoy the reward of their perfidy:: ſo that tl 
both left Rome, with the 0 of this year. 
and Piſo ſet 1 he e ER for. ; 


Sorin” 100 k A Fim, ls 


On FE feſt if ade. ls new # Conſul Leutu- 4. Urb, *Y * 
lus, after the ceremony of his inauguration, and Cie. * og 1 
his firſt duty paid, as uſual; to religion, entered p FT _ 
directly into Cicero's affair, and moved the Senate aur _—_ 
for his reſtoration [y]; while his Collegue Metek SrixrhEx, 

lus declared, with much. ſeeming candor, that Q_C=c111v9 
though Cicero and he had been enemies, on Mzrfrrus 
account of their different ſentiments in politics, 3 
yet he would give up his reſentments to the au- 
tbority of the Fathers, and the intereſts of the 
Republic [z]. Upon which L. Cotta, a per- 
ſon of Conſular and-Cenſorian rank, being aſked his 
opinion the firſt, ſaid, that nothing had been 
« done againſt Cicero agreeably to right or law; 
or the cuſtom of their anceſtors : that no Citi- 
4+. zen could be driven out of the City without a 
trial; and that the people could not condemn, 
nor even try a man capitally, but in an aſſem- 
10 bly of their Centuries: that the whole was the 
"A effect of violence, turbulent times, and an op- 
e preſſed Republic: that in ſo ftrange a revolu- 
6 tion and confuſion of all things, Cicero had 


A 


66 


quillity, by decli 


* onely ſtept aſide, to provide for his future tran- 


the impending ſtorm 


and fince he had bored the Republic from no 


1 Kalepdis Januariis.— 


ac de ſolemni religione retu- 


He, nihil humanarum rerum 
ſbi prius, quam de me agen- 


8 Poſt red. ad 


Jan Sex. 1 
"I Que etiam . l | 


Mo | cjus. moderatio de me? Qui 
entulus Conſul — fimul 

ex Reipub. diſſenſione ſuſcep- 
tas eſſe dixiſſet, eas ſe Patri- 


cum inimicitias ſibi mecum 


bus conſcriptis dixit & tem- 
poribus Reipub. permiſſu- 


, 3 
4 


66 les 
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A. Urb. 696. ( leſs danger by his abſence, than he had done 


3 
Coſt. 


before by his preſence, that he ought not onely 


2 des be reſtored, but to be adorned with new ho- 


LEeNnTULUS 
SpINTHER, 


&* nors: that what his mad enemy had publiſhed 
„ againſt him, was drawn ſo abſurdly both in 


Q.Czcitivs< Words and ſentiments, that, if it been 


MEeTELLUuS (; 


Nrros. 
r 


<. enacted in proper form, it could never obtain 


the force of a law: that ſince Cicero therefore 


was expelled by no law, he could not want a 
e law to reſtore him, but ought to be recalled 
- © by a vote of the 3 who ſpoke 


next, having highly applauded w 


at Cotta ſaid, 


I added, < that for the ſake of Cicero's future quiet, 


<« and to prevent all farther trouble from the ſame 
“ quarter, it was his opinion that the people 
. ſhould have a ſhare in conferring that grace, 
« and their conſent be joined alſo to the authority 
of the Senate.“ After many others had ſpoken 
likewiſe with great warmth in the defence and 
praiſe of Cicero, they all came unanimouſly into 
Pompey's opinion, and were proceding to make 


a decree upon 1t, when Serranus, the Tribun, roſe 


up and puta ſtop to it; not flatly interpoſing his 
ke Sort. for he had not the a RA 
againſt ſuch a ſpirit and unanimity of the Senate, 
but deſiring onely a night's time to conſider of it. 
This unexpected interruption incenſed the whole 
aſſembly; ſome reproached, others entreated him; 


and his Father in law, Oppius, threw himſelf at 


his feet, to move him to deſiſt: but all that they 
could get from him was a promiſe to give way to 
the decree the next morning ; upon which they 


broke up. But the Tribun, ſays Cicero, em- 
„ ployed the night, not as people fancied he 
Would, in giving back the money, which he 


had taken, but in making a better bargain, and 
* doubling his price; for the next morning, being 


* grown 
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« grown more hardy, he abſolutely prohibitedA. Yd. 696. 
* the Senate from proceding to any act [a]“ _ 0. 
This conduct of Serranus ſurprized Cicero! 55 Cn? 
friends, being not onely perfidious and contrary Lzarurys. 
to his engagements, but highly ungratefull to Ct- SrinruER, 
cero; who, in his Conſulſbip, las be en bis ſbecial Q CxciLive 
Encourage and Benefattor Ib. Mrzrrus 


Tx Senate however, though hindered as pre- x NR ros. 


ſent from paſſing their decree, were too well 
united, and too ſtrongly ſupported, to be baffled 


much longer by the artifices of a faction: they re- 

ſolved . without farther delay, to pro- 

nd a law to the people far Ciceros reftoration ; 

and the twenty ſecond of the month was appointed for 

_ the promulgation of it, When the day came, Fa- 

ricius, one of Ciceros Tribuns, marched out with 

a ſtrong guard, before it was light, to get poſſeſſion 
of the BORA: but Clodius was too carly for him: 


[a Tum ene rogatus 


ſententiam L. Cotta, dixit.—- 


Nihil de me actum efle jure, 
nihil more majorum, nihil 


nulla lege aheſſem, non re- 


ſtitui lege, ſed Senatus auc- 


toritate oportere— 


Poſt cum rogatus ſenten- 
tiam Cn. Pompeius, appro- 


bata, laudataque Cottz ſen- | 
tentia, dixit, ſeſe otii mei 
cauſa, ut omni populari con- 
certatione defungerer, cen 
ſere; ut ad Senatus auctori- 


tatem populi quoque Romani 


—— yen Cum 


omnes certatim, aliuſque alio 
ius de mea ſalute dixiſſet, 
eretque ſine ulla varietate 


A ſürrexit Atilius; 
. auſus eſt, cum eſſet 


a 


emptus, 838 ; . | 


fibi ad deliberandum poſtula+ 
vit. 
relæ, preces, Socer ad pedes 
legibus, &c. Quare me, qui 


Clamor. Senatus, que- 


abjectus. Ille, ſe affirmare 


poſtero die moram nullam 


eſſe facturum. Creditum eſt: 
diſceſſum eſt: 


liberatori merces, interpoſita 
nocte, a eſt... — wy 
Sext. 34. 


illi i interea de- 


Deliberatio nan in _— 
1 quemadmodum non- 


nulli arbitrabantur, ſed, ut 


pate factum eſt, in augenda . 
e conſumpta eſt. Foſt | 


15 Verdis kleb. 


quem 120 maximis beneficiis 


[ Deen Con ornave- 


Daz 


$: #. 
and 


| |; e -and: OM ſeized all the. poſts and avenues of 


10 


0TH He ro eil L 


the Forum, Was prepared to give him a warm re- 


| pA ception: he had putchaſed ſome Gladiators, for the 


kTULUS : 
Sea NTHER, 


. QCzcivs 


Mrs us 
NzEros. 3 2 


 ſoews F bis AEdileſhip, to which he was now pre- 
tending; and borrowed another band of bis Brother 
Appius; and with theſe well armed, at the head 
of his ſlaves and dependents, "be attacked Fabri-. 
cius, killed” ſeveral of bis followers, wounded many 
more, and 8 out of the plate; and 
happening to fall in at the ſame time with Ciſpius, 
another Tribun, who was coming to the aid of bis 


7 be repulſed him alſo with à grtat ſlaughter. 


1 Gladiators, heated with this taſt of blood, 

*: ppened their way on all ſides with their ſwords, 
4 in queſt of Quintus Cicero; Whom they met 
<: with at laſt; and would certainly - have mur- 
thered, if by the advantage of -the 'confefion 
, and dark neſs, he had not hid himſelf under the 
& bodies of his ſlaves and freedmen, who were 
& killed around him; where he lay concealed, 
"tf the fray was, over.“ The Trihun Sektius | 
Was tteated ſtill more roughly, *:. 125 bei par- 
4 ticularly purſued and marked out fo dent 


on, LILY deſperately e as to be 


left for dead upon the 721 and eſcaped death, 


_ R- Ghel by kelgning it:!“ but while he lay in that 


2 


condition, ſuppoſed to be killed, Clean reflect. 


„that the murther of a Tribun, whoſe porſon 
ns facted, would raiſe ſuch à ſtorm,” "as might 
Dccaſion his ruin, '**..took a ſudden refolution to 

Kill one of his own Tribuns, i in order to charge 


it upon bis adverſaries, and ſo balance the ac- 
1 Tine both fides equally obrioxious 


TT 2. 


. VI Ic eim doomed. to this fac B 
4p Etius, an. obſcure. fellow, . raiſed to this dig- 
nity by the caprice of the multitude, hae, to malte 
himſelf the more popular, had alfuttied the ſut- 
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name of Gracchus : but the crafty clown, ſays A. Urb. 696- 
" —_— yer , got ſome hint of the deſign, and Cie. go. 
finding, that his blood was to wipe off the envy p 6,55. 

. of Sextive's, diſguiſed himſelf preſently in G I 
habit of a Muleteer, the ſame in which he firſt Semis, 
“ came to Rome, and with a baſket. upon his QCzervs 

+ head, while ſome where calling out for Nume- {2 
rius, others for Quinctius, paſſed undiſcovered f 
by the confuſion of the two names: but he 
continued in this danger, till Sextius was known 
to be alive; and if that diſcovery had not been 
made ſooner than one would have wiſhed, 
* though they could not have fixed the odium of 
« killing their mercenary where they deſigned it; 
yet they would have leſſened the infamy of one 
„ villainy, by committing another, which all 
people would have been pleaſed with.“ Accord- 
ing to the account of this day's Tragedy, © the 
Tiber and all the common ſewers were filled 
<« with dead bodies, and the blood wiped up with 
« ſponges in the Forum, where ſuch heaps of 
„ flain had never before been ſeen, but in the 
civil diſſenſions of Cinna and Octavius [c].“ 
TA 5, 430 D d 4 CLop ius, 
c] Princeps rogationis, 
1 luihi — +10, 
Fabricius templum aliquanto | 
ante lucem occupavit. Comitio jacuit, ſeque ſervo- 


| Cum Forum, Comitium, rum & libertorum corporibus 
Ciuriam multa de nocte ar- obtexit tt. 


* 


(( 


Fori partibus fratrem meum 
oculis quærebant, voce poſce- 
bant. — Pulſus e Roftris in 


matis hominibus, ac ſervis 
occupaviſſent, impetum fa- 
ciunt in Fabricium, manus 
afferunt, occidunt nonnullos, 
vulnerant multos: venien- 
tem in Forum, virum opti- 
mum M. Ciſpium — vi de- 
pellunt; cædem in Foro 
maximam faciunt. Univerſi 


diſtrictis gladiis in omnibus 


Multis vulneribus acceptis 
ac debilitato corpore contru- 
cidato, Sextius, ſe abjecit 


exanimatus; neque ulla alia 


re ab ſe mortem, niſi mortis 
opinione, depulit—At vero 
illi ipſi parricidæ.— Adeo vim 
facinoris ſui perhorruerant, 
ut ſi paullo longior opinio 
mortis Sextii fuiſſet, * 

chum 


ͤ— — 3 — rerrte ere 


— 
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Lewrutus 
Sriruka, & 


Q Cxciws <© ſelf 
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CLopivs, fluſhed with this victory, * ſet fire 
„ with his own hands to the Temple of the 


. where the books of the Cenſors and 


ublic regiſters of the City were kept, 


the Tri 
ſword ; 5 


Hes ef were all conſumed with the Fabric it- 
dJ. He then attacked the houſes 0 
and Cæcilius the Pretor, with 
but was repulſed in both attempts with 


Milo 
re and 


loſs: Milo took ſeveral of Appius's Gladiators 
$ priſoners, who, being brought before the Se- 
6 nate, made a confeſſion of what they knew, 
and were ſent to jail; but were preſently releaſed 


* by Serranus _— 
impeacbed Clodi 


ius in fe 


public peace: but 10 Conſit 


egy theſe outrages Milo 


33 or the violation of the 
Metellus, who had not 


yet abandoned him, with the Prætor Appius, and 
the Tribun Serranus, reſolved to prevent any pro- 


ceſs upon 


It; © and by their edicts prohibited, 


$6 either capt criminal himſelf to appear, or any 


cham tum fuum transfe- 
rendi in nos criminis cauſa, 


occidere cogitarint. —Senfit 


Ruſticulus, non incautus — 
mulionicam penulam arri- 


pait, cum qua primum Ro- 
mam ad comitia venerit: 


meſſoria ſe corbe contexit: 


cum quærerent alii Numere- 


rium, alii um, gemini 
nominis — 4 — eſt, 
atque hoc ſcitis omnes; uf 


— hominem in periculo 


„ quoad ere. fit, Sex- 
tium e vod nifi effet pa- 


paullo citius, quem 
— Ec. Meminiſtis tum, 


5 * ices, corporibus civium 


iberim compleri, cloacas 


 referciri, e foro Expid 


ing! ſanguinem. 


iones perſæpe vidimus; non 
= ſæpe, ſed nimium tamen 
ſæpe gladios ; cædem vero 
tantam, tantos acervos cor- 

rum exſtructos, niſi forte 
illo Cinnano atque Octaviano 
die, quis unquam in Foro 
vidit ? — Pro Sext. 35, 36, 
37, 38. 

Eum qui Adem Nym- 
Bad 2 ut — ct 
riam publicam recenſionis, 
tabulis publicis impreſſam, 
extingueret. — Pro Mil. 27. 
Parad. 4. de Haruſpic. reſp. 
27 

Ta ] Gladiatores—compre- 
henſi, in Senatum introducti, 
confeſ, in vincula conjecti 
a Milone, emiſſi a Serrano. 
Fro Sext. 39. 15 


« one 


of M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


6 one to cite him [f]? There pretence was, 
that the Quæſtors were not yet choſen, whoſe 


office it was to make the allotment of the p 
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_ Cic. co. 
Cofl. 


Judges; while they themſelves kept back the Lzxruuus 


selection,“ and were puſhing Clodius at the ſame Sriurnxa, 
time into the ÆAdilſbip; which would ſkreen him — 
of courſe for one year from any proſecution;” yoo. VP 

Milo therefore, finding it impracticable to bring 
him to juſtice in the legal method, [reſolved to 
deal with him in his own way, by oppoſing force 
to force; and for this end purchaſed a band of 


Gladiators, with which he 


ad daily ſkirmiſhes 


with him in the ſtreets; and acquired a great re- 

putation of courage and generoſity, for being the 
firſt. of all the Romans, who had ever bought Gladia- 
tors, for the defence of the Republic (8). / 

T 1s obſtruction given to Cicero's return by an 
obſtinate and deſperate faction, made the Senate 
onely the more reſolute to effect it: they paſſed 
a ſecond vote therefore, that no other buſineſs ſhould 
be done, till it was carried; and to prevent all far- 
ther tumults, and inſults upon the Magiſtrates, or- 
dered the Conſuls, to ſummon all the people of Itah, 

 zvbo wiſhed well to the ſtate, to come to the aſhſtance 


and defence of Cicero [B]. 


D/] Ecce tibi Conſul, 
Prætor, Tribunus pleb. nova 
novi generis edicta propo- 
nunt: ne reus adſit, ne ci- 
tetur.— Pro Sext. 41. 

21 Sed honori ſummo 
Miloni noſtro nuper fuit, 

uod Gladiatoribus emptis 
Reipub. cauſa, quæ falute 
noſtra continebatur omnes P. 
Clodii conatus furoreſque 
campreflit. De Offic. 2. 17. 
[5] Itaque poſtea nihil vos 
civibus, nihil ſociis, nihil 


3 


This gave new ſpirits to 


red. in Sen. 3. | 
Quid mihi præclarius ac- 
cidere potuit, quam quod illo 


referente vos decreviſtis, ut 


cuncti ex omni Italia, qui 
Remp. ſalvam vellent, ad 


Q,Cxciivs 


NzE ros. 


me unum reſtituendum, & 


defendendum venirent? Ib. . 

In una mea cauſa factum 
eſt, ut literis conſularibus ex 
S. C. cuncta ex Italia, omnes, 
qui Remp. ſalvam vellent, 


convecarentur. Pro Sext. 60. 


the 


ConnELivs. 


HIS To of the Life 


A. rb. 8 the W and drew avaſt concourſe to 


Nome from all parts of Italy, where there was 


WW. ieD0t a corporate Town of any note, which did not 
Lrurunus teſtify its reſpect to Cicero, by ſome public act or 
Sxriurnaa, monument. Pom * y was at Capua, acting as 

his 


= chief Magiſtrate 


new Colony; where he 
| + preſided in perſon at their making a decree to 
_ <:\Citero's honor, and took the trouble likewiſe 
of vlſiting all the other Colonies and chief 
Tons in thoſe parts,” to appoint them a day 
of general rendezvous at Name, to aſſiſt at the 
1 — of the law [i]. 

LN TLus, at the ſame time, was entertain 
ing the City with Heros and frage plays, in order to 
keep the people in good humor, whom he had 
called from their private affairs in the country, to 
attend the Public buſineſs. The ſhews were ex- 
hibited in Pompey's Theater, while the Senate, for 
the convenience of being near them, was held in 
the-adjoining Temple of Honor and Virtae, built by 
Marius out of the Cimbric ſpoils, and called for that 
reaſon, Maris Monument : here, according to 

Gietto's dream, a decree now paſſed in proper form 
for his reſtorutiun; when under the joint influence 
of thoſe Deities, Honor, he ſays, teas done to Vir- 
tue; and the Monument of Marius, the preſerver 


of tbe Empire, rm ſafety to his Gauge, the 
4 25 of it [x]. 


(.] Qui in colonia nuper que audiit : his Dali rotius 
— — cum ipſe gereret auxilium imploravit. Pro 
Magiſtratum, vim & crudeli- dom, 12. 
tatem privilegii auctoritate [I] Cum in Tempio Ho- 
Hhoneſtiſſimorum hominum, & noris & Virtutis, honos habi- 
publitis literis conſignavit: tus eſſet virtuti ; Caiique Ma- 
princepſque Italiæ totius præ- ii, conſervatoris hujus impe- 
AAdiam ad meam ſalutem im- ris, monumentum, munieipi 
Tagen er patavit. Poſt red. ejus & Reipub. defenſori ſe- 

Sen. 11 dem ad ſalutem preebuiſſet. 
lie municipia, colonial- Pro Sect. 54. it. 56. T 

4.44 HE 


f MFULHIUS' bn an 


- Tus news of this (decree: no/ſootierreached/the A-Urb. 696; 
neighbouring: Theater,” chan the Whoſe afſerably. O 50. 
expreſſed" their ſutis faction y claproand applauſe%\'p,commmte 
_ which they rene wed upon the entrance of every Lenrunus 
Senator; but when be Conſul Lentulus too his Sin Tr, 
place, bey all tee ap, and with abolamations;: 1 
ftrecehed our bands, and tears of joy, *publich tg. Nr ro- 
ei their thanks to bim But _— Olodius ven- | 
tured to ſhew himſelf; they were hardly reſtrained | 

from doing him violence: chrowing du — 

chreats and curſes upon Him: ſd that in tb foros 

of Gladiators, which he could not bear to be de- 
pPrived of, he durſt not ge to his feat in the cm- 

mon and open manner: but uſed t ſtart up into 

it at once, from forge obſcure paſſagꝭ under the 
beriches, whichof/thatdceount wasjbeoſely culled, 

the Appian way where he das nd ſwonef 
chan ſo 4 general a hiſs enſued] chat it diſrurbed 

the Gladiators, and frightened their Very horſeb. 

From theſe ſignifeneions, ſays Civer&, he mig 
« learn the difference between the penuin 8 
4 gens of Roe ant choſe packed afemblies of 
the people, Where he uſed to doniificer ; and 
6 :that the men, who lord it in fuch -afſernblies, 
* ape the real averſion of the Citys While thoſe, 
* | who dare not ſhew thieif Heads i chem, are 
< received with all demonſtration of honor b 


ce the whole Pong WTR 5 11 IS9S 1191 1 
E WBV 
try) 25 T Larter tte ur Lt % - 


LI Audito 8. Er ore pi, ri wy ene ee 
© Abge- ubſenti ſenataui plauſus - ae miſerleerdiam deelararunt. 
ek ad univerſis „ —pbmnermerl at cum ile furibundus veniſ- 
eum Ssgatoribus fingulis ſpec- ſet, vit ſe popalus Romanus 
daturt e Segaku 5 : tenult. — Fro Set: 5. E, 
. cum vero ipfe, quitades A- cum ꝗquetidie Gladiatores 
thebaty Conſul alfsdit: Mhtes, ſpectaret, hunquam eſt con- 
| WP) manibbus pals gratids a- — — — 


— NO RES 
— — — — —— ER ae) Annan = 


> THrer or * the; Lie 


4 Gr. Wu the decree paſſed, the famed Auge, 
TIRE 20ho ad, as Ciceraays, the ſame good. 


p. Caan urntbs 


inthe Republic, that be did upon the Rage, was 


— performing the part of Tegen, hanifed from bis | 


SPINTHER,/ county, 1 


in one of 'Accius's plays; where by the 


QCxcriivs emphaſis of his voice, and the change of a word 


METELLUS 
Naros. 


or to in ſome of the lines iche contrived to turn 
the thoughts of the audience on Cicero. What 
he! Who always ſtood up for che Republic! 
dyrho in doubtfull times ſfnated neither life nor 
bereite Zreateſt friend in the greateſt 
ſuch parts and talents O Father 
— Law his houſes and rich furniture all in flames 
=O ungrate full Grecks, inconſtant people; 
getfu r a man e 
a — 5 — 


times, This -was — . the 
who meg ve, ey there up 6 tre. Fro | 
any play, w Iich cou poſlibly; Applied to his 
eaſe, but the whole audience preſently catched it 


[55 and by their claps and applauſes loudly ſigni- 
their zeal _ = e him . . * 
141 "MH in Troven: 


ſubrepſerat — ages ila via nem interſit ? Dee con- 
2 — ile ſpectatum cionum omni odio populi no- 
jam vocaba- tari? | Quibus autem con- 
—— — temmpore ſitere in qperarum concioni- 
conſpectus erat, non modo bus non liceat, eos omni po- 
Sladiatores, ſed. equi ipſi puli Romani 1 | 
- Gladiatorum-. repentinis fibi- _ corari?—lb. 59. 
s extimeſcebant. Videtiſhe n * nuncio de illo 
_ igitur,/ quantum inter popu- S. G, ad ludos, ſcenam que. 
- Jum Romanum, & concio- perlato, ſummus Artifex, & 
ern | me- 
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_  Txoven:adecree»was re 


eien: 


inec for A. Urb. | 696. 


Cicero's return, Clodius had the courage and ad- Cie. 50. 


dreſs ſtill to hinder it's paſſing into a la: he took f 


all-occaſions of haranguing the 


LY 


people againſt it, I 


orNELIUS 
NTULUS 


and when he had filled the Forum with his merce- S ur Anx, 


naries,, © uſed. to demand of them aloud, contrary 


Q Cxcil ius 


„ the cuſtom of Rome, whether they would 3 
have Cicero reſtored or not; upon which his 


« emiſſaries raiſing a ſort of a dead cry in the ne- 
« gative, he laid hold of it, as the voice of the 
„ Roman people, and declared the propoſal to 
be rejected In]. But the Senate, aſhamed to 
ſee their authority thus inſulted, when the whole 
city was on their ſide, reſolved to take ſuch mea- 


ſures in the ſupport of their decrees, that it ſnould | 


not be poſlible to defeat them. Lentulus there- 
fore ſummoned them into the Capitol, on the twenty- 

fifth of May; where Pompey began the debate, 
and renewed the motion for recalling Cicero; and in 
a grave and elaborate ed which he had pre- 
pared in writing, and delivered from his notes, 


in Repub. tanquam in ſcena, - 


a, omnium, quz declaratio vo- 
optimatium, flens & recenti 


luntatis ab Univerſo populo 


lætitia & miſto dolore ac de- 


ſiderio mei — ſummi enim 
poetæ ingenium non ſolum 
arte ſua ſed etiam dolore ex- 
primebat. Qzid enim? qui 
Remp. certo animo adjuverit, 
ftatuerit, ſteterit cum Achi- 
dire dubia nec dubitarit 
vitam (Herre, nec capiti peper- 


5 5 


freditun — O Pater — bæc 
omnia vidi in flammari.—O in- 
gratiſici Argivi, inanes Graii, 
immemores beneficit —exulare 


ES 
1711 5 
Bot 


ſumma in bello—ſumms inganio 


0. 1 5 f ; negare dice 
rs, Alis pelli, pulſum pa- 


Romano? 
Nominatim ſum appellatus 
in Bruto, Tullius, qui liberta- 


tem ci vibus ſtabiliuerat. Mil- 


lies revocatum eſt. Pro Sext. 
r rus 
[-] Ille Tribunus pleb. 

ui de me — non majorum 
ſtituto, concionem interro- 
gare ſolebat, velletne me re- 
dire: & cum erat reclamatum 
ſemivivis mercenariorum vo- 
cibus; populum Romanum 

t. Ib. 59 


: I 


LY 
n 
of 
> 


gave 


rimini quæ ſignificatio fuerit 
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A. Urb. Se gore him the honor of baving ſaved bis country 
Cie. men of the Senate ſpoke after him 
* e = — but abe Cunſul Metellus, not- 
Laxtuuys withſtandinghis promi 1{es, had been acting hitherto: 
Srirruza, a double part; — all the chief encou- 
of Clodius: hen Servilius 
; on of the firſt dign 

a Wes 2 
Cen he addreſſed himſelf to his kinſman, 
Metellus; and calling u from the dead all che 
family of the Niesellt, 1h before him the glo- 
lious acts of his anceſtors; with the conduct and 
unhappy fate of his Brother, in a manner ſo 
„ moving, that Metellus could not hold out any 
longer, againſt the force of the ſpeech, nor 
the authority of the Speaker; but w th tears in 

his eyes, gave himſelf up to-Serviivs,! and p 
4 feſſed all future ſervices to Cicero: in which 
he proved very ſincere, and from this moment 
aſſiſted his collegue in promoting Ciceros reſtora- 
tion : fo chat in a very full houſe; of four hun- 
46 — and ſeventeen Senators; when all the Ma- 
| 7 were preſent, the dectee p 
cout one ae ie, but Clodius's 


R - 1 nne XK 


nie 

# - $1544 a — 1311 
fo} Ide ile Conſul. eum bond. r inimici ö 
ina incredibilis multitudo ſpecta veſtra voluntate, ct per 


Romam, & pæne Italia ipſa 
_ venifſet, vos frequentiflumas 
in Capitolium convacayit. 
{Poſt red. in Sen. 10.] Cum 
Vir is, qui tripartias Orbis 
terrarum oras iones 
tribus triumphis Ruie imperio 


Adjunctas notavit, de 5 


vatæ dedit. © Sext; 61. 
* [7] Qu: Metellus, & ini- 


wvata odia depoſuit: em 
„ Serviius — & — — 


& orationis ſua divina qua- 
dam gravitate ad ſui generis, 
communiſque ſanguinis facta, 
virtuteſque revocavit, ut ha- 
beret in confilio & fratrem 
ab inferis ET : 
108, Præſtantiffos ves = 
itaque extitit non modo fa- - 


Iutis defenſor, verum vn 


adſeriptor Hnitatis mew. = 
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which gave occaſion to Cicero to write a particular A. Urb. 696. 
letter of thanks to Metellus, as he had done once cu_- 
before, upon his firſt declaration for him [el. pans 
Some may be apt to wonder, why the Tua Lexrouus 
Tribuns, who were Cicero's enemies ſtill as much Syinruex, 
as ever, did not perſevere to inhibit the decree; & eri 
ſince the Negative of a ſingle Tribun had an in- Nrn. 
diſputable force to ſtop procedings : but when 
that negative was wholly arbitrary and factious; 
contrary to the apparent intereſt, and general in- 
clination of the Citizens; if the Tribun could not 
be prevailed with by gentle means to recall it, the 
| Senate uſed to enter into a debate upon the merit of 
it, and procede to ſome extraordinary reſalution, 
of declaring the author of ſuch an oppoſition, an 
enemy to his country; and auſwerable for all the mif- 
chief, that was likely io enſue ; or of ardering the Con- 
fuls to take care that the Republic received no detri- 
ment; which votes were thought to juſtify any 
methods, how violent ſoever, of removing either 
the obſtruction, or the author of it; who ſeldom 
cared to expoſe himſelf to the rage of an inflamed 
City, headed by the Conſuls and the Senate, and 
to aſſert his prerogative at the peril of his life. 


Tr1s in effect was the cafe at preſent 3 when 
the Conſul Lentulus aſſembled the Senate again the 'F 
next day, to concert ſome effectual method for | 1 
preventing all farther oppoſition, and getting the | 
decree enacted into a law : but before they met, 


he called the people likewiſe to the Roftra., where 


Quo quidem die, cum vos P. Servilio dicenti etiam tum 


417, ex Senatu eſſetis, Ma- 
giſtratus autem hi omnes ad- 
eſſent, diſſenſt unus Poſſ 


Collacrymavit vir egregius 
ac vere Metellus, totumque ſe 


- 3 


gravitatem, plenam antiqui- 


tradidit. Nec illam divinam 


tatis, diutius—potuit ſuſtine- 


re... Fra Sext. 62. 


[9] Epic fam. 5. 4. 


he, 


a "4 


— —— — — 
a # 4% w 
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A. Urb. 696. he, and all the principal Senators, in their turns, 
— 7 ted to them the ſubſtance of what they had 
cu ns ſaid before in the Senate, in order to prepare them 
Laxrvr us for the reception of the law: Pompey particularly 
Srurnza, exerted himſelf, in extolling the praiſes of Ci- 
QCzcizws org; declaring, ** that the Republic owed it's 
— << preſeryation to him; and that their common 
L ſafety was involved in his; exhorting them to 
defend and fupport the decree of the Senate, 
| the quiet of the City, and the fortunes of a man, 
| | «who had deſerved ſo well of them: that this 
| vas the general voice of the Senate; of the 
Knights; of all Italy; and laſtly, that it was 
< his own earneſt, and ſpecial requeſt to them, 
| which he not onely deſired, but implored them 
to grant [#}.” When the Senate afterwards 
met, they proceded to feyeral new and vigorous 
votes, to facilitate the ſucceſs of the law: firſt, 
* that no Magiſtrate ſhould preſume to take the 
* Auſpices, fo as to diſturb the aſſembly of the 
<< people, when Cicero's cauſe was to come before 
< them: and that if any one attempted it, he 
« ſhould be treated as a _ —_——. 
Secondly, ** That, if through any violence or 
ec obſtruction, the law was not ſuffered to paſs, 
« within the five next legal days of aſſembly, 
Cicero ſhould then be at liberty to return, with- 
_ < out any farther authority 


- [+], Quorum princeps ad 
2 & ad cohortandos 
vos fuit Cn. Pompeius —pri- 


| 


tunas civis bene meriti defen- 
deretis: tum in perorando 
poſuit, vos 1 a Senatu, 


mum vos docuit, meis conſi- 
liis Rempub. eſſe ſervatam, 
mani ſalute conjunxit; hor- 
tatuſque eſt, ut auctoritatem 
Senatus, ſtatum civitatis, for- 


verum etiam o 


rogart ab Equitibus, rogari 
ab Italia cuncta: denique 
ipſe ab extremum pro mea 
vos ſalute non rogavit ſolum, 
vit.— 


ee 
; - Thirdly, 


„ 
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Thirdly, That public thanks ſhould be given A. Urb. 696. 
* to all the people of Italy, who came to Rome = Pg 
for Cicero's defence; and that they ſhould be p Cr ros 
« deſired to come again, on the day when the Lexrurvs 
e ſuffrages of the people were to be taken. SyinrTHER, 

Fourthly, That thanks ſhould be given like: CA fi. 
« wiſe to all the States and Cities, which had re- Ng at 
&* ceived arid entertained Cicero; and that the | 

<« care of his perſon ſhould be recommended to 
<« all foreign nations in alliance with them; and 

* that the Roman Generals, and all who had 
* command abroad, ſhould be ordered to pro- 

<« te& his life and fafety [S].“ 

Ons cannot help wor a while, to refle& on 
the great idea, which thoſe facts imprint of the 

character and dignity of Cicero; to ſee ſo vaſt an 
Empire in ſuch a ferment on his account, as 10 
poſtpone all their concerns and intereſts, for many 
months ſucceſſively, to the ſafety of a ſingle Senator [i]; 
who had no other means of exciting the zeal, or 


EO OE IT Q — —— —— — — 
— rs — 


* — 5 w e ˙ Q ˙¹1Ü ESE 4, ig —— re „ 
—— — IT w «_ — 
— 2 · * 2s < — 


engaging the affections 
{s] Quod eſt poſtridie de- 


cretum in curia — ne quis de 
ccœlo ſervaret; ne quis moram 
ullam afferret; ſi quis aliter 
ſeciſſet, eum plane everſorem 
Reipub. fore— 


Addidit, ft diebus quinque 


quibus agi de me potuiſſet, 
non eſſet actum, redirem in 
patriam omni auctoritate re- 


euperata. 


Ut üs, qui ex tota Italia 


ſalutis mea cauſa convene- 
rant, agerentur gratiæ: atque 
idem ad res redeuntes, ut ve- 
nirent, rogarentur. 
Quem enim unquam Sena- 
tus civem, niſi me, nationi- 
bus exteris commendavit ? 


Vol. I. 


Ee 


of his Citizens, but the 


cujus unquam propter ſalutem 


niſi meam, Senatus pablice 
Sociis populi Romani gratias 


egit? De me uno P. C. decre- 


verunt, ut qui provincias cum 
imperio obtinerent, qui Quæ- 
ſtores Legatique eſſent, ſalu- 


tem & vitam meam cuſtodi- 


it. Pro Sext. 60, 61. 


rent. , 
L] Nihil vos civibus, nihil 


diſtis. Nihil Judices ſenten- 
tus, nihil populus ſuffragiis, 
nihil hic Ordo auctoritate de- 
claravit: mutum Forum, elin- 
guem curiam, tacitam & frac- 


> * 


tam civitatem videbatis.— 


% 


. 


genuin 


ſoctis, nihil Regibus reſpon- 


Agr—_ 
= 
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A. Urb. 696. genuin force of his perſonal virtues, and the merit 


| ic. zo. 
Cofl. 


_ The His TORY of the Laff +. 


of his eminent ſervices : as if the Republic itſelf 


Cn ii ould not ſtand without him, but muſt fall into 


 LewtvLvs 
SPINTHER, 


ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed; 
whilſt the greateſt Monarchs on earth, who had 


Q.Cxc:uivs any affairs with the people of Rome, were look- 
MEzTELLuSs ; 


| Neyos. 


ing on, to expect the event, unable to procure any 


' anſwer or regard to what they were ſolliciting, till 


this affair was decided: . Ptolemy, the King of Egypt, 
was particularly affected by it; who, being driven 
out of his Kingdom, came to Rome about this 
time, to beg help and protection againſt his rebel- 
Iious ſubjects; but though he was lodged in Pom- 
pey's houſe, it was not poſſible for him to get an 
audience till Cicero's cauſe was at an end. 4 

Tux law, now [pared for his reſtoration, was 
to be offered to the Suffrage of the Centuries : this 
was the moſt folemn and honorable way of tranſ- 
acting any public buſineſs, where the beft and 
'graveſt part of the City had the chief influence; 
and where @ decree of the Senate was previouſly ne- 
ceſſary to make the act valid: but in the preſent 


_ caſe, there ſeem to have been four or five ſeveral 


decrees, provided at different times, which had all 
been fruſtrated by the intrigues of Clodius and his 
friends, till theſe laſt votes proved decifive and 
effectual [4]. Cicero's reſolution upon them was, 
to wait till the law ſhould be propoſed to the 
-« people; and, if by the artifices of his enemies, 
it ſhould then be obſtructed, to come away di- 
.«© rectly upon the authority of the Senate; and 
rather hazard his life, than bear the loſs of his 
% country any longer [x].“ But the vigor of the 


* 5 
* ; 


ei Vid. Pro Sext. 60. & fi obtrectabitur, utar auQo- 


" Notas Manutii ad 1. ritate Senatus, & potius vita 
Tx] Mihi in animo eſt le- quam patria carebo. Ad Att. 
gum lationem expectare, & 3. 20. 


"FT. x. a 
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9 419 , 
late debates had ſo diſcouraged the chiefs of the A. Urb. 696. 
faction, that they left Clodius ſingle in the op o_ 22 


ſition: Metellus dropt him, and his brother 


N deſirous to be quiet 


nal vote; which they effected at laſt on the fourth 
of Auguſt. 1 ts 
Tnrrere had never been known ſo numerous 


. P- p. Connzlius 
a [o]; yet it was a- Lentrulys 

ve two months ſtill from the laſt decree, before Sr iur. 
Cicero's friends could bring the affair to a gene- No ene 5 


Nx ros. 


and ſolemn an aſſembly of the Roman people as 


this: all Italy was drawn together on the occa- 


ſion: it was reckoned a kind of fin to be abſent; and 


neither age nor infirmity was thought a ſufficient ex- 
cuſe for not lending a helping hand to the reſtoration 
7 Cicero: all the Magiſtrates exerted themſelves 
in recommending the law, excepting Appius and 
the two Tribuns, who durſt not venture however 
to oppoſe it: the meeting was held in the field o 

Mars, for the more convenient reception of ſo 
great a multitude ; where the Senators divided a- 
mong themſeFves the taſk of preſiding in the ſeveral 
Centuries, and ſeeing the poll fairly taken : the re- 


ſult was, that Cicero was recalled from exil, by the 


unanimous ſuffrage of all the Centuries; and to the 
infinite joy of the whole City [z]. 


Ui Redii cum maxima dig- 
nitate, fratre tuo altero Con- 
ſule reducente, altero Prætore 
petente. Pro dom. 33. 
[z] Quo die quis civis fuit, 
qui non nefas eſſe putaret, 
uacunque aut ætate aut va- 
litudine eſſet, non ſe de ſalute 
mea ſententiam ferre? Poſt 
red. in Sen. x 1ñũ1 | 
Nemo fibi nec valetudinis 
excuſationem nec ſenectutis 
ſatis juſtam putavit. Pro 
ext. 52. Db 


de lapide emptos 


De me cum omnes Magi- 


ftratus promulgaſſent, præter 


unum Prætorem, a quo non 
erat poſtulandum, fratrem 
inimici mei, Lee duos 
ribunos 
plebis — nullis comirius un- 
quam multitudinem homi- 
num tantam, neque ſplendi- 
diorem fuifſe.—vos rogato- 
res, vos diſtributores, vos cu- 
ſtodes fuiſſe tabularum.—In 
F 5 
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- The 3 of the Life 


"5s ii however had the hardineſs, not only 
to appear, but to ſpeak in this aſſembly agoinſt the 


P.c Conneurys {9 3 but no body regarded or heard a eh that be 


L#wrovuus ſaid: he now found the difference mentioned 
pes a above, between a free convention of the Roman 


YELLS 
Neros. 


— bro 3 modeſtly ; and for qvery accomp 


— 
* 


* = 
* 


dlators, uſed to car 
ſays Cicero, were thoſe Tyrants af the Forum, thoſe 


people, and thoſe mercenary aſſemblies, where a 
few deſperate Citizens, headed by ſlaves and gla- 


ry all before them: where now, 


baranguers of the mob, 74/4 diſpoſers of * 
This was one of the laſt genuin Acts of free Rome; 
one of the laſt efforts of public 2 5 exerting 
itſelf t to do honor to it's patron and defender: for 
the union of the Triumyirate had already given it 
a dangerous wound ; and their Gin ion, which 


not long after enſued, entirely deſtroyed it. 


Bur it gave ſome damp to the joy of this glo- 
rious day, that Cicero ſon in law Piſa happened 
to die not long before it, to the extreme grief of 


the family; without reaping the fruits of his Piety, 


and ſharing the pleaſure and benefit of Cicero's re- 
turn. His praifes however will be as immortal as 
Cicero's writings, from whoſe repeated character 
of him we learn, * e that for parts, probity, virtue, 
ſhment of a 
* fine Gentleman and fine ſpeaker, he ſcarce left 


+ his equal behind him, 5 the young No- 


++ ; 43 of that age a] 


© [a] Pifo Ne gener meus, 

cui pietatis ſuæ fru um, ne- 

bs EX me, neque 2 populo 

omano 11 licuit. 

Sext. 31. 

Studio autem neminem 

rite induſtria majore cognovi; ; 

quanquam ne ingenio quidem 

2 19 facile dixerim, 

ſoni, genero meo. Nul- 

lem illi tempus vacabat, aut 


2 Nen dietione, aut a e 


So Law * 


Pro | 


* * — 


CicE Ro 


mentatione domeſtica, aut 4 
ſeribendo aut a cogitando. I 

taque tantos proceſſus facie. 
bat, ut evolare non excurrere 
videbatur, &c.——aha de illo 
majora dici poſſunt. Nam 
nec continentia, nec pie tate, 
nec ullo genere virtutis, quen- 


quam ejuſdem ztatis cum illo 


e atg. * * 
3977 398. 2 


of M.-TULLIUS CICERO. 402 
Crexxo had reſolved to come home, in virtue A. Urb. 696. 
of the Senate's decree, whether the law had paſſed Cis. . 


or nat ; but perceiving from the acequnts of all p Conngb ies 
his friends, that it could not be defeated any longer. 7 12 
he embarked for Italy an the faurth of 21 the n 
very day on which. it was enacted; and landed the QCaoLvs, 
next at Brundiſium, where he found his daughter Naros, = 
Tullia already arrived to receius him. The day * 
happened to be the annual Feſtival of 2 4M 
of the Town, as wall as, of the Dedication e ib 
Temple of Safety at Rome ; and the birth-day lite- 
wiſe of Tullia; as if wis ene had thrown all 
theſecircumſtances together to enhanee the joy and 
ſolemnity of his is lnging: ; which was celebrated by 
the people with the moſt profuſe expreſſions: 2 
mirth and ga ** Cicero took up his quarters 
— with 175 old hoſt Lenius Flaecys,, who — 
entertained him ſo honorably in his diſtreſs, a 
fon of great learning as well as generoſity: 
he received the wellcome news in four days — | 
Rome, that the law euas actually ratified by the pro= = 
| Pla xouth an incredible zeal and unanimity of all the 
Centuries [b]. This obliged him to purſue his 
Journey in all haſt, and take leave of the Brundi- 
ſians; who by all the offices of private ke as 


151 pridie Non. Sextil, - mirifico. ſtudio omnium 
Aero ſum rofectus, tum atque ordinum, i wy edi 
ipſo die lex eſt lata de bik concurſu Italiæ, legem 
Arm Brundiſium veni No- comitiis centuriatis eſſe per- 
ibi mihi Tulliola mea latum. Ad Att. 4. 1. 
prof fuit, natal; ſuo ipſp Cumque me domus eadem 
e, qui caſu idem natalis Optimorum & 8 

erat Brundiſinæ caloniz; & virorum, Leni Flacci, 
tuæ vicinæ ſalntis. Quz res Patris & Fratris ęjus Lahe 


animadv erſa a multitudine, 
ſumma Brundiſinorum rum gratu- 


atione celebrata ef, Ante 
e Id. Sext. gog- 


literis Quinti fratris, 


accepiſſet, quæ 2 anno 
merens re & ſuo val 
riculo 


1 e ; 


7-0 


422 


AV 


ein 


LexnTuLUs. 
ai 4 him on his returm: 


.CzciL1vs „ Whole road was but one continued ſtreet from 


656. well as public d c 


Hie T * of the Liſe 
cl TIT} endeavòured to teſtify their 
3 45 reſpect for him. The fame of his landing 1 
— towards the City, drew infinite mul- 


m all parts, to ſee him as J — 
that the 


Mrrzrrus c Brundiſium to Rome, lined on both fides with 


Nzros. 


<«'tarch ſays 


Italy brought him back upon it's ſnoulders [e]. 
Hut that one day, ſays he, was worth an im- 


«lowed 
„ Rome itſelf had left it's foundations, and 


* crowds of men, women; and children; nor was 
4 there a Prefecture, Town, of Colony through 


aby, Which did not decree him ſtatues or pub- 
ne honors, and ſend a 


of their prin- 
4 cipal members to pay him cheir compliments: 
that it was rather leſs than the truth, as Plu- 
what Cicero himſelf tells us, that all 


< mortality; when, on my approach towards the 
<: City, the Senate came out to receive me, fol- 
by the whole body of the Citizens; as if 


- prefettura; neque 


<> marched forward to embrace it's Preſerverſd}.”” 


As ſoon as he entered the 


< ſteps of all the Temples, -Porticos, and even 


gates he ſaw the 


the tops of houſes an with 1 2 wy "pay. 


carey Meus quidem reditus 


is Luit, ut a Brundiſio 9 0 
Romam agmen Perpetuum to- 


_ this Italiæ viderem. Neque 


enim regio fuit ulla, neque 
municipi- 
um aut colonia, ex qua non 
lice ad me venerint gratu- 

tum. Quid dicam adven- 
tus meos? Quid effufiones ho- 
minum ex dppidis?” Quid 
Soncurſum exagris Patrum Na- 


- mikias cum comugibus ac libe- | 
Tis? ec: in Piſon. 22 


Italia curyltz pzne mis hy: 
Pers reportavit, Felt red. 


in Sen. 1715 | TE: 


N toto 228 Ttaliz 


feſtos dies agere adventus mei 


videhantur. Viæ multitudine 

legatdrum undique miſſorum 

ce ebrabantur. ro Sext. 6 3. 
[4] Unus Ille dies mihi. 7 


dem inſtar immortalitatis uit 


cum Senatum egreſſum vi- 
di, Populumque Romanum 
univerſüm, cum mihi i pſa 
Roma, prop "convulſa aal. 
bus ſuis, ad complectendum 


conſervatorem ſuum proce- 
dere vi ek. In Piſon. 22. 


« ſaluted 


F M. TULLIUS CICERO: 


ec 


< not help grieving, he ſays, within himſelf, to 


c 


it's liberty, had been ſo miſerably enſlaved and 
_ << oppreſſed [el. The Capitol was the proper 
ſeat or throne, as it wexe, of the Majeſty of the 
Empire ; where ſtood the moſt magnificent Fabric 
of Rome, . tbe Temple of Jupiter, or of that God 
| whom. they ſtiled the Greateſt and the Beſt [f]; 
to whoſe ſhrine all, who entered the City in pomp 


Cicero therefore, before he had ſaluted his wife 
and family, was obliged to diſcharge himſelf here 
of his vows and thanks for his ſafe return; where, 


in compliance with the popular ſuperſtition, he 


paid his devotion alſo 10 that tutelary Minerva, 
- whom, at his quitting.Rome, he had placed in 
the Temple of her Father. From this office of 
religion he was conducted by the ſame company, 
and with the ſame acclamations, to his Brother's 


«* he marched. forward towards the Capitol, 


423 
L. faluted him with an uni verſal acclamation, as A. Urb. 696. 


Cic. 50. 


where freſh multitudes were expecting his ar- p — 
« rival: yet in the midſt of all this joy he could 1. 


ORNELIUS 
ENTULUS. 
SPINTHER, - 


reflect that a City ſo grateful to the defender of & Cæcirtus 


Merzrrus 
Nzros. 


or triumph, uſed always to make their firſt viſit. 


houſe, where this great proceſſion ended: which, 


from one end of it to the other, was ſo ſplendid 
and triumphant, that he had reaſon, he lays, to 
fear, left people ſhould imagine that he himſelf had 
cantrived his late flight, for the ſake of ſo glorious 4 
„ nnmnf o THF 


(e)] Iter a porta, in Capi- 


tolium aſcenſus, domum re- 


ditus erat ejuſmodi, ut ſum- 


ma in lætitia illud dolerem, 


civitatem tam gratam, tam 


miſeram atque oppreſſam fu- 


iſſe.— Pro Sext. 63. 


DV Quocirca Te, Ca ito- 


line, quem propter beneficia, 


De End of the Firſt Volume, 


Populus Romanus. Optimum, 
propter vim, Maximum, no- 


minavit. Pro dom. 57. 


la], Ut tua mihi conſcele- 


rata illa vis non modo non 


propulſanda, ſed etiam emen - 


da fuiſſe videatur. Fro dom. 


28. 
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Books 3 W. ge it the Welt k 


St. Paul's; and R.! ally, on te- n 
"UN 2 2 the Gia maler. 0 * 


? Natural Hiſtory of Birds, Muftrated with Three 
Hundred and Six Copper- Plates, ' curiouſly en- 
1 5 ke from the Life, and exactly coloured by 

* a Another eazar Albin ; to which are added Notes and 
Obſervations, by l. Derham, D. D. Fellow of the Royal 
| Society. In three Volumes, 4to. 


N. B. The three Volumes were publijped at different Timer, 
. auilazy of the Volumes may be had ſeparate to complete Sets. 


Wi A Book of Architecture, containing Deſigns of Build- 
and Ornaments. ET The Second Edition 


Tit. Rules for rn the the feveral Parts of e 
c Abe cealt and — than has been heretof 
by which all aQtions, in dividing the, ou 
— their Parts, are avoided. By J. Gibbs. 
Second Edition. Fol. 
IV. The Procedure, Extent, * Lihits of Human Un- 
derſtanding. The Third Edition, with Corrections and 
"Divi and Supernatural conceived by Analogy 
V. Things Divine conceal 
s Natural and Human. By the Author of Re 
Procedure, ent, and Limits of Human Underſtanding. 8vo 
VI. An hiftorical and critical Account of the moſt * 
Claflic Authors in Poetry and Hiſtory. In three Parts. By 
the Rev. Edward Marwaring. 8vo. 
VII. Institutes of Learning, taken from Aviftotle, Plutareh, 
Longinuc, De Halicarn. Cicero, Quintilian, and Tay 
other Writers both 3 and modern. By the Rev. E 
award Mayo 
VIII. nn — 1 Or, Directions, Coun- 
ſels and Cautions tending to prudent Management of Affairs 
In common Life. To which is added an Appendix, concern- 
Sincerity and Deceit. In two Vols. By The. Fuller, 
D. The ſecond Edition, 12mo. 
IX. Reflections on the Cauſes of the Grandeur and De- 
Qenfion of the Romans. By the Author of the Perſian 
1 Tranſtated from the French. 
X. An Effay on Rational Notions. To which is added, 
the Proof of a God. By the late Gbar/es Mayne, wp 870, 
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